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PREFACE 



Recent great advances in our knowledge of heredity 

I have revolutionized the methods of agriculturaliats in im- 

V proving domesticated plants and animals. It was early 

I recognized that this new knowledge would have a far- 

t reaching influence upon certain problems of himian society 

-the problems of the unsocial classes, of immigration, of 

[population, of effectiveness, of health and vigor. Now, 

■at as are the potentialities of the new science of heredity 

1 its application to man it must be confessed that they are 

pot yet realized. A vast amount of investigation into the 

tftws of the inheritance of human traits will be required 

(efore it will be possible to give definite instruction as to fit 

riage matings. Our social problems still remain prob- 

For a long time yet our watchword must be investv- 

alum. The advance that has been made so far is chiefly 

1 getting a better method of study. 

In this book I have sought to explain this new method. 

EAn application of this method to some specific problems, 

especially to the transmission of various human traits and 

susceptibilities to disease, has been attempted. The sug- 

jstions made are by no means final but are made to illus- 

rate the general method and give the most probable con- 

Husions, Only with much more accurate data can the 

tftvs of inheritance of family pecullaritiea be definitely de- 

ined. 

Some general consequences of the new point of view for 
the American population have been set forth in Chap- 
ters IV to VI. Their essential truth will, I trust, be generally 
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recognized. In any case it will not be amise to point out tbe 
fundamental difference between the modern eugenical and 
the contrasted or "euthenical" standpoints. As a matter 
of fact the eugenic teachings that we think of as new are 
very old. Modern medicine is reBponsible for the loss of 
appreciation of the power of heredity. It has had its atten- ] 
tion too exclusively focussed on germs and conditions of I 
life. It has neglected tbe p>ersunal element that helpB ] 
determine the course of every disease. It has begotten a 1 
wholly impersonal hygiene whose teachings ore false in so | 
far as they are laid down as universally applicable. It has I 
forgotten the fundamental fact that all men are created 
bound by their protoplasmic makeup and unequal in their 
powers and responsibilities. 

As indicated, it is tbe aim of this book to incite to further I 
investigation. Some space is devoted to the eugenics move- I 
ment — a movement wbicb it is hoped will, in this country, , 
for the present, take mainly the form of investigation. To 
this movement the Eugenics Record Office (a branch of the ( 
work of tbe American Breeders' Association) is dedicated. | 
Tbe Eugenics Record Office wishes to get in touch with all I 
persona interested in the eugenics movement. It invites 
every person who is willing to do so to record his heritage  
and place the record on file at the Record Office. "Drop a 
postal card" at once to the Eugenics Record Office, Cold 
Spring Harbor, New York, and ask for tbe blank schedule 
they furnish. It is understood that all data deposited in 
this way will be held as confidential and be used only for 
scientific purposes. The data received are carefully pre- 
served in a fireproof vault and indexed so as to be avail- 
able to tbe student. Specifically, tbe Record Office seeks 
pedigrees of families in which one or more of the following 
traits appear:— short stature, tallness, corpulency, special 
talenta to muaic. art, literature, mechanics, invention and 
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inBthematicB, rheumatism, multiple sclerosis, hereditary 
ataxy, M^nifire's disease, chorea of all forms, eye defects 
of ail formB, otosclerosis, peculiarities of hair, skin and nails 
{especially red hair), albinism, harelip and cleft palate, 
peculiarities of the teeth, cancer, Thomsen's disease, hemo- 
philia, exophthalmic goiter, diabetes, alkaptonuria, gout, 
peculiarities of the hands and feet and of other parts of the 
skeleton. We do not appeal primarily to physicians for this 
information but to the thousands of intelligent Americans 
who love the truth and want to see its interests advanced. 
At the same time, physicians can aid in the work by in- 
ducing pereona with bodily or mental peculiarities that run 
through their families to send to the Record Office for 
blank schedules on which to record the method of inherit- 
ance of the trait in question. Thus every one can share in 
the eugenics movement. 

k The Eugenics Record Office will be glad to assist in the 
■Btablisbment of local eugenics societies which shall become 
Centers for the study of local blood-lines and for local in- 
struction. The Office seeks to assist state officials in the 
study of the classes which are supported and protected by 
the State, and to assist the States to locate the centers in 
which their defectives and deUnquents are being bred. It 
is believed that a Uttle money spent in studying the sources 
of reproduction of persons who are destined to become state 
wards will prove a highly profitable investment, since it 
may lead to steps that will diminish such reproduction. 

In the preparation of the present volume the author has 
been aided by many hands. Professor James A. Field, of 
the University of Chicago, has kindly read the proof and 
made valuable suggestions. The bibliography and the pedi- 
gree charts were largely prepared by Miss Amey B. Eaton, 
of the Eugenics Record Office. Professor E. B. Wilson haa 
lerously granted me the use of Figures 1 to 6 from hia 
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invaluable book, "The Ceil in Development and Inherit-' 
ance." Hundreds of persons have voluntarily contributed 
the data upon which the conclusions that have been drawn 
are based. My friend aud colleague, Mr. H. H. Laughlin, 
Superintendent of the Eugenics Record Office, has assisted 
in many points and has contributed the frontispiece. My 
wife has, as usual, revised the manuscript and prepared it 
for the printer. The Trustees of the Carnegie Institution 
have granted me exceptional opportunities for the prosecu- 
tion of the work. Last, but by no means least, this work 
and the collection of data out of which it has grown have 
been made possible by the financial assistance and by the 
personal stimulus and advice given by the lady to whom, 
in insufficient recognition, this book is, with her permis- 
sion, dedicated. To all those who have so kindly assisted 
me I return thanks. 1 trust the book will be useful to hu- 
manity, so as to justify them for the pains they have taken 
to bring it to pass. 

C. B. D. 
C&megie Institution of Wuhiogton 
Station for Experimental Evolutioa 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 
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HEREDITY IN RELATION 
TO EUGENICS 



EUGENICS: ITS NATURE, IMPORTANCE AND 
AIMS 



1. What Eugenics Is 

Eugenics is the science of the improvement of the human 
'race by better breeding or, as the late Sir Francis Gallon 
expressed it:— "The science which deals with all influences 
that improve the inborn qualities of a race." The eugenical 

Emdpoint is that of the agriculturalist who, while recog- 
ling the value of culture, believes that permanent advance 
to be made only by securing the best "blood." Man is 
organism — an animal; and the laws of improvement 
corn and of race horses hold true for him also. Unless 
people accept this simple truth and let it influence marriage 
selection human progress will cease. 

Eugenics has reference to offspring. The success of a 
marriage from the standpoint of eugenics is measured by 
the number of disease-resistant, cultivable offspring that 
come from it. Happiness or unhappiness of the parents, 
the principal theme of many novels and the proceedings of 
divorce courts, has httle eugenic significance; for eugenics 
s to do with traits that are in the blood, the protoplasm, 
^e superstition of prenatal influence and the real effects 
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of venereal disease, dire as they are, lie outside the pale of 
eugenics in its strictest sense. But no lover of his race 
can view with complaisance the ravages of these diseases 
nor fail to raise his voice in warning against them. The 
parasite that induces syphilis is not only hard to kill but 
it frequently works extensive damage to heart, arteries and 
brain, and may be conveyed from the infected parent to 
the unborn child. Gonorrhea, like syphilis, is a parasitic 
disease that is commonly contracted during illicit sexual 
intercourse. Conveyed by an infected man to his wife it 
frequently causes her to become sterile. Venereal diseases 
are disgenic agents of the first magnitude and of growing 
importance. The danger of acquiring them should be known 
to all young men. Society might well demand that before 
a marriage license is issued the man should present a certi- 
ficate, from a reputable physician, of freedom from them. 
Fortunately, nature protects most of her best blood from 
these diseases; for the acts that lead to them are repugnant 
to strictly normal persons; and the sober-minded young 
women who have had a fair opportunity to make a selec- 
tion of a consort are not attracted by the kind of men who 
are most prone to sex-immorality. 

2. The Need of Eugenics 
The human babies born each year constitute the world's 
most valuable crop. Taking the population of the globe 
to be one and one-half billion, probably about 50 miUion 
children are bom each year. In the continental United 
States with over 90 million souls probably 2J^ million 
children are annually bom. When we think of the influence | 
of a single man in this country, of a Harriman, of an Edison, 
of a William James, the potentiaUty of these 2}^ miUioa i 
annually can be dimly conceived as beyond computation. 
But for better or worse this potentiality is far from being 
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realized. Nearly half a million of these infants die before 
they attain the age of one year, and half of all are dead be- 
fore they reach their 23rd year — before they have had 
much chance to affect the world one way or another. How- 
ever, were only one and a quarter million of the children 
bom each year in the United States destined to play an 
important part for the nation and humanity we could look 
with equanimity on the result. But alas! only a small part 
of this army will be fully effective in rendering productive 
our three million square miles of territory, in otherwise 
utilizing the unparalleled natural resources of the country, 
and in forming a united, altruistic, God-serving, law-abiding, 
effective and productive nation, leading the remaining 93 
per cent of the globe's population to higher ideals. On 
the contrary, of the 1200 thousand who reach full maturity 
each year 40 thousand will be inefifective through temporary 
sickness, 4 to 5 thousand will be segregated in the care of 
institutions, unknown thousands will be kept in poverty 
through mental deficiency, other thousands will be the 
cause of social disorder and still other thousands will be 
required to tend and control the weak and unruly. We 
may estimate at not far from 100 thousand, or 8 per cent, 
the number of the non-productive or only slightly produc- 
tive, and probably this proportion would hold for the GOfi 
thousand males considered by themselves. The great 
mass of the yearly increment, say 550 thousand males, 
constitute a body of solid, inteUigent workers of one sort 
and another, engaged in occupations that require, in the 
different cases, various degrees of mtelligence but are none 
the less valuable in the progress of humanity. Of course, 
in these gainful occupations the men are assisted by a large 
.umber of their sisters, but four-fifths of the women are 
1 engaged in the no less useful work of home-making, 
te ineffectiveness of 6 to 8 per cent of the males and the 
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probable slow tendency of this proportion to increase is 
deserving of serious attention. 

It is a reproach to our intelligence that we as a people, 
proud in other respects of our control of nature, should 
have to support about half a million insane, feeble-minded, 
epileptic, blind and deaf, 80,000 prisoners and 100,000 
paupers at a cost of over 100 milUon dollars per year. A 
new plague that rendered four per cent of our population, 
chiefly at the most productive age, not merely incompetent 
but a burden costing 100 million dollars yearly to support, 
would instantly attract universal attention. But we have 
become ao used to crime, disease and degeneracy that we 
take them as necessary evils. That they were so in the 
world's ignorance is granted; that they must remain so is 
denied. 

3. Thb Geneaal Procedure in Applied Eugenics 
The general program of the eugenist is clear — It is to 
improve the race by inducing young people to make a more 
reasonable selection of marriage mates; to fall in love in- 
telligently. It also includes the control by the state of the 
propagation of the mentally incompetent. It does not 
imply destruction of the unfit either before or after birth. 
It certainly has only disgust for the free love propaganda 
that some ill-balanced persons have sought to attach to 
the name. Rather it trusts to that good sense with which 
the majority of people are possessed and beheves that in 
the life of such there comes a time when they realize that 
they are drifting toward marriage and stop to consider if 
the contemplated union will result in healthful, mentally 
well-endowed offspring. At present there are few facts so 
generally known that they will help such persons in their 
inquiry. It is the province of the new science of eugenics 
to study the laws of inheritance of human traits and, as 
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these laws are ascertained, to make them known. There is 
no doubt that when such laws are clearly formulated many 
certainly imfit matings will be avoided and other fit matings 
that have been shimned through false scruples will be 
happily contracted. 



CHAPTER II 

THE METHOD OF EUGENICS 

1, Unit Characters and their Combination 

When we took among our acquaintances we are stxuck by 
their diversity in physical, mental, and moral traits. Some 
of them have black hair, others brown, yellow, flaxen, or 
red. The eyes may be either blue, green, or brown; the 
hair straight or curly; noses long, short, narrow, broad, 
straight, aquiline, or pug. They may be Uable to colds or 
resistant; with weak digestion or strong. The hearing may 
be quick or dull, sight keen or poor, mathematical ability 
great or small. The disposition may be cheerful or mel- 
anchohc; they may be selfish or altruistic, conscientious or 
liable to shirk. It is just the fact of diversity of character- 
istics of people that gives the basis for the belief in the 
practicabiUty of improving the qualities of the "human 
harvest." For these characteristics are inheritable, they 
are independent of each other, and they may be combined 
in any desirable mosaic. 

The method of inheritance of these characteristics is 
not always so simple as might be anticipated. Extensive 
studies of heredity have, of late years, led to a more precise 
knowledge of the facts. The element of inheritance is not 
the individual as a whole nor even, in many caaes, the 
traits as they are commonly recognized but. on the con- 
trary, certain unit characters. What are, indeed, units in 
inheritance and what are complexes it is not always easy 
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^D determine and it can be determined only by the results 
of breeding. To get at the facts it is necessary to study 
the progeny of human marriages. Now marriage can be 
and is looked at from many points of view. In novels, as 
the climax of human courtship; in law, largely as a union 
of two lines of property-descent; in society, as fbdng a 
certain status; but in eugenics, which considers its biological 
aspect, marriage is an experiment in breeding; and the 
children, in their varied combinations of characters, give 
the result of the experiment. That marriage should still 
be only an experiment in breeding, while the breeding of 
many animals and plants has been reduced to a science, 
is ground for reproach. Surely the human product is su- 
perior to that of poultry; and as we may now predict with 
precision the characters of tlie offspring of a particular 
pau- of pedigreed poultry so may it sometime be with man. 
As we now know how to make almost any desired combina- 
tion of the characters of guinea-pigs, chickens, wheats, and 
cottons so may we hope to do with man. 

At present, matings, even among cultured people, seem 
to be made at haphazard. Nevertheless there is some evi- 
dence of a crude selection in peoples of all stations. Even 
savages have a strong sense of personal beauty and a selec- 
tion of marriage mates is influenced by this fact, as Darwin 
has shown. It is, indeed, for the purpose of adding to their 
personal attractiveness that savage women or men tattoo 
the skin, bind up various parts of the body including the 
feet, and insert ornaments into lips, nose and ears. Among 
civihzed peoples personal beauty still plays a part in selec- 
tive mating. If, as is sometimes alleged, large hips in the 
female are an attraction, then such a preference has the 
eugenic result that it tends to make easy the birth of large, 
well -developed babies, since there is probably a correlation 
between the spread of the iliac bones of the pelvis and the 
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size of the space between the pelvic bones through which 
the child must pass. Even a selection on the grountl of 
social position and wealth has a rough eugenic value since 
success means the presence of certain effective traits in the 
stock. The general idea of marrying health, wealth, and 
wisdom is a rough eugenic ideal. A curious antipathy is 
that of red haired persons of opposite sex for each other. 
Among thousands of matings that I have considered I have 
found only two cases where both husband and wife are 
red headed, and I am assured by red haired persons that 
the antipathy exists. If, as is sometimes alleged, red hair 
is frequently associated with a condition of nervous irri- 
tability this is an eugenic antipathy. 

In so far as young men and women are left free to select 
their own marriage mates the widest possible acquaintance 
with different sorts of people, to increase the amplitude of 
selection, is evidently desirable. This is the great argument 
for coeducation of the sexes both at school and college, 
that they may increase the range of their experience with 
people and gain more discrimination in selection. The 
custom that prevails in America and England of free sele<>- 
tion of mates makes the more necessary the proper in- 
struction of young people in the principles of eugenic^ 
matings. 

The theor>- of independent unit characters has an im- 
portant bearing upon our classifications of human beingOi 
and shows how essentially vague and even false in coi 
ception these classifications are. A large part of the ti 
and expense of maintaining the courts is due to this anti- 
quated classification with its tacit assumption that each 
class stands as a type of men. Note the extended discus- 
sions in court-s as to whether A belongs to the white race 
or to the black race, or whether B is feeble-minded or not. 
UwiaUy they avoid, as if by intention, the fundamental 
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■question of definition, and if experts be called in to give a 
definition the situation is rendered only worse. Thus one 
eotpert will define a feeble-minded person as one incapable 
of protecting his life against the ordinary hazards of civili- 
zation, but this is very vague and the test is constantly 
changing. For a person may be quick-witted enough to 
tvoid being run over by a horse and carriage but not quick 
Ibough to escape an automobile. A second expert will 
me a feeble-minded person as one who cannot meet all 
lave two) of the Binet test for three years below his own; 
[ he fail in one only he is no longer feeble-minded. But 
this definition seems to me socially insufficient just because 
there are moral imbeciles who can answer all but the mora! 
question for their proper age. Every attempt to classify 
persons into a limited number of mental categories ends 
unsatisfactorily. 

The facts seem to be ratho- that no person possesses all 
of the thousands of unit traits that are possible and that 
are known in the species. Some of these traits we are better 
^S without but the lack of others is a serious handicap. If 
Hke place in the feeble-minded class every person who lacks 
any known mental trait we extend it to include practically 
all persons. If we place there only those who lack some 
trait desirable in social life, again our class is too inclusive. 
Perhaps the best definition would be: "deficient in some 
socially important trait" and then the class would include 
(as perhaps it should) also the sexually immoral, the crim- 
inalistic, those who cannot control their use of narcotics, 
those who habitually tell lies by preference, and those who 
run away from school or home. If from the term "feeble- 
minded" we exclude the sexually immoral, the crimiual- 
jgtic, and the narcotics such a restriction carried out into 
Hractice would greatly reduce the population of institutions 
Hr that class. Thus one sees that a full and free recogoi- 
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tion of the theory of unit characters in its application to " 
man opens up large social, legal and administrative ques- 
tions and leads us in the interests of truth, to avoid classify- 
ing persona and to consider rather their traiis. 

2. The Mechanism op the Inheritance of 
chabacteiu8tic3 

That traits are inherited has been known since man be- 
came a sentient being. That children are dissimilar com- 
binations of characteristics has long been recognized. That 
characteristics have a development in the child is equally 
obvious; but the mechanism by which they are transmitted ^ 
in the germ plasm has become known only in recent years. 

We know that the development of the child is started by 
the union of two small portions of the germ plasm — the egg 
from the mother's side of the house and the sperm from the 
father's. We know that the fertilized egg does not contaiQ 
the organs of the adult and yet it is definitely destined to 
produce them as though they were there in miniature. The 
different unit characters, though absent, must be represented 
in some way; not necessarily each organ by a particle but, 
in general, the resulting characteristics are determined by 
chemical substances in the fertilized egg. It is because of 
certain chemical and physical differences in two fertilized 
eggs that one develops into an ox and the other into a man. 
The differences may be called deUrminera. 

Determiners are located, then, in the germ cells, and 
recent studies indicate a considerable probability that 
they are to be more precisely located in the nucleus and 
even in the chromatic material of the nucleus. To make 
this clear a series of diagrams will be necessary. 

Figure 1 is a diagram of a cell showing the central nucleus 
in which runs a deeply staining network — the chromatin. 
In the division of a cell into two similar daughter cells the 
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most striking fact is the exact division of the chromatin 

(Fig. 2). We know enough to say that the nucleus is the 

center of the cell's activity and for reasons that we shall 

^■^ee immediately tt is probable that the chromatin is the 

f 




ED I rn prs ni; a transpiir(.nt (cfoind 
The Cell u Dtvplopment and Inhentance 

1 The fertilization of the egg (Fig. 3) brings together de- 

wminers from two germ plasms and we know that, on the 

iiole, the two germ cells play an equal r6le in carrying 

^erminers. Now the germ cells are of very different 

J in the female (egg) and the male (sperm). Even the 

nuclei are different; but the amount of chromatic substance 

is the same. Hence it seems probable that the chromatic 

Ee Is the carrier of the equal determiners, 
determiners from the male are added to those 
i female in fertilization it would seem necessary 
i 
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Fid. 2. — DiiiffraniB ehowinf; a nenm of glagtv Jn thr |>ri>rt««i iif rliviuoi) of J 
ttiv I'liiviiioMiiiu'H during cell dii'iiaon. A  ItrMllnft iM>tl in whirh Ihr chroniBtte 1 
nuiliTial lini tappun-iillyl wiillprnl t)iruii|ch iho nucluiw: at r Ib n pvii' el i 
rMonlly t]ividnIiH>nlnJlx>di<»(a''i(nMo)niM) whirhn>mrIohclhpi>(-ntwBor tlM . 
Turcm rhttl m^parnlp Ihc chmmottomra. A. I'hd rlirunwliti lion rnllm into tlw ! 
rorm al a thick ribbcin 'ir nnuBiiKivliki? Ixxly, »ulaicj(> of whit^h lira a ilarfc twdf J 
which is (Till"l ihc "niipl(i<iliis.'' The rciir.nM»mra are movinn; apart. C. Thm I 
ecnlnMoiiifs nuw tie far apart and thf lliin [iii-iubrant- amund l.he nuclciu la 1 
brftiDtiiniC ro diaappmr— a pnxvsa coniplclrd in D. whiTo a "spindle" is bMS ,1 
lyiiig between the Iwo wnlrrwonwe, Tho rhnmiuHunuv are beoinnini; (a innr* I 
under ihe inlluenw of Ihi- new for«« crulrrnl nt the rrntmsomrs, E. A l»Ur J 
phaae In whirh rhsnitiK cif two fortf arr taking pla'* in the clironKisa 
tint, (hey an- muviiiK lo an equaloriaJ [XHiiliun LptwiTn ihi- Iwu poira, and,.! 
■Kvondly. ihey show ihHr double imluiv by i-irtur of a-hirh ihr i<uW<]ueat I 
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that the number ot these deterniiiiers »houkl double in 
every succeeding generation. There must Ire some special 
mechanism to prevent this result. An appropriate mechan- 
ism is, indeed, ready and had been seen and studied long 
before its significance was understood; this is the elimina- 




I'lri ;i. - I'drif Mtiig'.-s ill llie fertilizalLoii ul lin' <'he nf .'i iii:]nrir' ringed 
worm {ThataMfma). Aasecn in Ihin dyed Becl.ions. A. Al the top of the egg 
there is oreurringudlviNon or the fhromoaomca tlwt constitiitts the ripening 
or "maluralion" of the egg, illuatrated in f;real«r detail id Fig. 4. At the bot- 
tom a B|>erm cell iif) has entered the en; anil is penetnitin|c throuKh it toward 
ita renter, B. The nuclcua of the egg is now returning toward the cenler to 
meet that or the sperm. C. The egg and aperm nuclei are now in conlact; 
ht-'Dneforth they work in iiniBon; rcrtiliuttion \e completed, .\fter GftifTiN 
from E. B. Wilson; "The O.'!! in Development and Inherilanec." 

tion from both the immature egg and the immature sperm 
of half of the chromatic material (Fig. 4). Thus if the im- 
mature .'iex-cell contains four chromatic bodies (chrom- 
osomes) each mature sex-cell will contain only two chromo- 
.somes. Moreover, each of the chromosomes in the im- 
mature sex-cell is double; one half having originated long 
before in its maternal germ plasra and the other half in its 
paternal germ plasm. The mechanism for maturation is 

IttiKom of Hplitling lakes place. F. The processes just precedina chromosome 
cliviaion are now completetl; the uetivity of the i^ntPrs ia at its height; the 
chromosomcB now (iinHlilute an "equatorial plat*"," e. p. G. The chromoBomn* 
at the e(|uutoriiil plute are now beginning to move apart. //. The separation 
of t)if> ehromoeomiw ix continuing and in / ia completed; meanwhile the ac- 
ti\ity at the eenlere has declined and division of the body of the cell is begin- 
ning. J. Diviaion of the cell completed; the nuclei and centroBOme.<f al the 
condition with which we started al A. From E. B. W:l8on: "The Cell hi 
Development and Inlieritaoce." 
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Flu. 4. — Diagnuns illiMraiinK the proctss of rtdueiMn oj Ihf chromo»om«t 
by whichlmlfof ihcdirumaiif maierialbelirainuUxt fnini lh(^HRX-C(^ll, .1, The 
gttrni cell is beginning its penultimate division — ^therc are four chromueomw 
but each of them has dready bc^n to divide to iio to their reapeclive poles, 
■s aecn at B. C. The liwtl ilivision is takin)( [ilaee, but the four r)iromo«otne8 
do not lie aide by ride in the equaUtrial plate as in .4, but they unite in Iwo 
paiiB and, in the division, the elemeals of these paira are sundered again. Thua 
out nf the original eel! four ri|ie Bp(^rni-<«ll>i (D) each with only two ehronio- 
Boiues arise. FnimK. B. Wilson: "The Cell in Denjlopment ancl Inherilance." 

such that cither the paternal or maternal component of 
any chromosome is eliminated in the process, but not 
Ijoth. (Fig. 5), Beyond the condition that one half of 
each kind of chromosome must go to each <laughter cell it 
seems to be a matter of chance whether the portion that 
goes to a particular cell be of paternal or of maternal origin, 
It is even conceivable tliat one germ cell should have all 
of its chromosomes of maternal origin while the other cell 
has all of a paternal origin. 

The important [joint is that the number of chromosomes 
in the ripe germ cell has become reduced to half and so it is 
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dy to receive an equal half number from the germ cell 
bith which it unites in fertilization. 
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Fia. 5, — Diagram illustrating the mechtuiiBm in Ihp chromatic bodies 
eun« the aeRregation of determiners. The determineni are assumed to 
be parked away in the chromosomea. There are equivalent chromoaomeB 
{a' and a", b' and 6", etc.) in the nuclei irf the male (cf) and female (9) germ 
cells that unil(^ in the fertilized egg (Fig, 3) and these two sets of chromosomes 
pam into all the embryonic cells — ^whelhcr of the soma or germ gland — that 
develop in the young individual. In the division of ordinary body-cells, as 
illui<tratC(l in Fig. 2, each rod a', a", b', h", etc., ^Uts lengthwise and half 
of each gnee lo rttch daughter eell. but in a diinson just before the germ cells 
became ripe, aa in Fig. 4C, tlie like chromosomes unite in pnire as at B. 
Thus a' unites with a" to form a; b' unites with 6" U> form b; etc. Conse- 
quently, the number of chromosomes is reduced to hidf the typical number. 
When eell-division thereupon occurs (O and the chromosomes Hpltt, either the 
ebromoMmal element that was derived from the father (black) or that de- 
rived from the mother (white) goes, indifferently, to either daughter cell. 
Coneequently, each germ cell contains some chromoaomes of maternal and 
some of paternal origin but not two chromosomes of the some kind. Since, by 
hypothesis, each chromosome cuntains particular kinds of determiners it 
follows tliat the same germ cell docs not eoutain the (sometimes contrasting) 
characters of bolh parents, but some have the paternal character and olhere 
Uw wrTttponding maternal charucter. 
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3. The Laws of Heredity 



We are now in a position to understand the nnxlern laws I 
of heredity, first of all it will be recognized that nothing I 
is inherited except the deterniinei-s in the germ cells; the I 
characters themselves, on the contrary, are not directly! 
inherited. A clear gra.'sp of this fact gives the answer to-l 
many questions. Thus the possibility of the transmissioa | 
of somatic mutilations is seen to depend upon the capacity"! 
of such mutilations to modify the determiners in the germ I 
plasm, and such capacity has never been proved. On thai 
other hand, the (jerm cells receive nutritive and other par- 1 
tides from the blond and they may receive also poisons! 
from it. Hence arises the possibility of depauperizatioal 
of the germ plasm and of "race poisons;" but' these are| 
excei)tional and little known phenomena. 

To understand the way heredity acts, let us take the rose 1 
where both germ cells that unite to prixluce the fertilised I 
egg carry the determiner for a unit character, A. Then J 
in the child that develops out of that fertilized egg ther©'! 
is a doubU- stimulus lo the development of the unit char- 1 
acter A. We say the charp.cter is of ihipkx origin. If, on I 
the other hand, only one germ cell, say the egg, lias the j 
determiner of & character while the other, the sperm, lacks I 
it, then in the fertilized egg the determiner is simplez and ( 
the resulting character is of simplex origin. Such a char- I 
act^r is often less jwrfectly develoijed than the corresiKtnding 
character of duplex origin (Fig. tli. Finally, if neither 
germ cell carries the determiner of the character .\, it will 
be absent in the embryo and the developed child. -V per- 
son who shows a character in liis b<Mly (soma) may or may 
not have the determiner for that character in all of the ripe 
germ cells he carries, but a perstm who lacks a given imit 
character urdinarity lacks the corre»i>otiding deterimiier 
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— Illual.ralion of lawa of inheritance dmwn from the crosainp of 
_ d (a) and white (6) flowered four-o'clocfcs (Miraliilit jitlappa). The olTsprioK 
tf thia croas. having the ik'terraiiicr for red from one side only, procJuced pink 
fiowen only l<^l. But when these pinlc-Howereil planto wpre bred together 
they pruduued plants of which one in four had red flnwors (duplex, rf), two in 
four had pink flowers (simplex, r. /.), while one in four had no red pigment 
(nulliplex, o). In the lower part of the chart ia a diagram showing for each 
genemtioD the aort of germ cells involved in the union (zygote), the color of 
the adult, and the nature uf the germ-cells he produces; all carrie<l out to the 
third geDemtion of deeccndanla. From V. Uacckeh: "Wandtafein i 
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in all of his germ cells; for, were the determiner preseot 1 
anywhere in his organization (including his germ cell») the I 
corresponding character would ordinarily show in his soma. ] 

Id connection with the so-called Mendelian analysis of ] 
heredity a nomenclature has grown up wliich is somewhat ] 
different from that here employed. Thus the absent char- | 
acter is often called receive, the present character domi- J 
tmnl and the condition in the offspring resulting from a ' 
crossing of the two is called heterozygous, which is the 
equivalent of simplex. It is to be kept in mind that in 
this work " absence " does not always imply absolute but 
only relative absence. Thus the pigmentation of light brown i 
hair is " absent " to " black," and " tow " is absent to light 
brown; but pigment is present in all these grades of hair. I 
To avoid the confusion between relative and absolute ab- I 
sencc the terms recessive and dominant are often used to I 
advantage, wherever a series of grades of a character is | 
under consideration. 

These general principles may be rendered clearer by ] 
means of a Table of the different sorts of matings of germ 
cells. And, to focus attention, let us have in mind a con- 
crete example; that of pigment of the iris of the human 
eye. In the following table P stands for the determiner 
of brown pigment aud p for its absence. Six sorts of unions j 
are possible. .See also Plate I, frontispiece. 



Table I 

P CBARACTEB^ BASED i 
UINKKS tS THE PARENTAL U 



M raNDITlONH OK THE OKtr.n- 



1 Othrr jmreiU Offtpnii^; 
PP PP. PP 



Chiirarlrnjliea of iiffiprtng 
All with pignir'iili^il iru 

(hnm-n-cyiyli 
All piiiiiii--iii«(l, but half Kim- 

plcx 
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DBTBRiiiNE RS — amtiniied 
Catt One partnt Other parent OffupHng CkaToelerutics oj agtptxnQ 

3 PP pp P|i, Pp All pigmented and all simplex 

4 Pp Pp PP. Pp, pp, pp >i duplex pigmenied; H sim- 

plei; yi unpigmeDted (blua- 
eyed) 

5 pp pp Pp, pp !^ edmplex; !^ unpigmentod 

(blue-eyed) 

6 pp pp pp, pp All unpigment«d (bliie-«yed) 

In the case of an individual who has received the deter- 
miner for one of his unit characters from one side of the 
house only (say from mother), not only is the character 
simplex, but when the germ cells mature in that person they 
are of two types, namely, with the determiner and without 
the determiner; and these two types are equally numerous 
(Fig. 5). This is the phenomenon known as segregation of 
presence and absence in the germ cells. If both parents 
are simplex in a character, so that they produce an equal 
I number of germ cells with and without the character then 
I in a lai^e number of offspring, 1 in 4 will have the char- 
]acter duplex; 2 in 4 simplex, and 1 in 4 will not have the 
character at all (nuUiplex). This gives in the offspring of 
such a4>air the famous 3 to 1 ratio, sometimes called the 
, Mendelian ratio. 



I 



Table II 



{'UW OP CONDITION O 



OS*WV\Q 
Either all of the childrea have broVQ 

eyea, or one fourth have blue eyei 
Either all ebildrcD hrowD-eyed (though 

simplex) or half bluivcyed 
All bluo^'ycd 

Now the foregoing rules, which we have illustrated by the 
I cose of eye-color, hold generally for any positive determiner 
t or its unit character. 
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4. Inheritance of Multiple Characters 
Id the foregoing section we considered the simplest case, 
namely that in which a single character is taken at a time — 
t. e., one parent has some character that the other lacks. 
We have now to consider the cases which are still commoner 
in nature where the parents differ in respect to two independ- 
ent characters. Let, for example, the two characters be 
eye-pigment and hair curliness. Then each one of the six 
matings given in Table I for eye-color may occur com- 
bined with any one of the six matings for hair form; so that 
there would be a total of 6 times 6 or 36 possible combina- 
tions of matings. Similarly Table II would be replaced 
by one of 9 entries as follows. 

Table III 



D INHERITAKCE Of BT£<OLOS A 

One parent Other parent 

Brown eye, curly hair Brown eye, curly b&ir 



TO HAtB FOSH 

Offspring 
Either all bruwn-eyed and 
curly-haired ; or oDO> 
fourth blue-eyed and aln 
one-fourth of all straight- 
haired (with or without 
blue vyfs) 

BrowD eye, curly hair Brown tye, otrMght hair All (or all but one-fourth) 
brown-eyed, and either all 
or one-half Htraight-'haired 

Brown eye, straight iioir Brown eye, Btraigbt hair All (or all but ooe-fourth) 
brown-eyed; all stroight- 
baired 

Brown eye, curly hair Blue eye, curly hair All (orooe-half) brown-eyed; 
all (or three-fourths) cutIt- 
haired 

Brown eye, ourly hair Blue eye, straight hair All (or one-halO brown- 
eyed; all (or one-half) 
curly-hflJred 

Brown eye, ttraigbt hair Blue eye, Htraight hair All (or one-balf) brown- 
eyed; all straight-haired 

Blue eye, curly hiiir Blue eye, curly hair All blue-eyed; all (or Ibro©- 
fourtha) curly-haired 

Blue eye, curly hair Blue eye, straight hair All blue-eyed; all (or one- 
half) curly-haired 

Blue eye, etni^t bait Blue eye, etnigbt hair All blue-eyed; all strai^t- 
bairad 



I 
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The lessons that this enforces are: first, that characters 
are often and, indeed, usually, inherited independently 
and, secondly, that the outcome of a particular mating 
may be predicted with some precision; indeed, in many 
matings with certainty. 

This study might be extended to cases of three or more 
independent characters but the tables in such cases become 
more complex and little would be gained by making them 
as the principle has been learned by the cases already 
given. In view of the great diversity of parents in respect 
to their visible characters the variability of children is 
readily accounted for. 

5. Heredity of Sex and op "Sex-limited" 
Characters 
In most species, as in man, there are two sexes, and 
they are equally numerous. For a long time this equality 
has been a mystery; but of late years, through the studies 
of McClung, Wilson, Stevens and Morgan, the mystery has 
been cleared up. For there has been discovered in the 
germ plasm a mechanism adequate for bringing about the 
observed results. We now know that sex is probably 
determined strictly by the laws of chance, like the turn of 
a penny. The cytological theory of the facts is as follows. 
One sex, usually {and herein taken as) the female, has all 
cells, even those of the young ovary, with a pair of each 
kind of chromosome, of which one pair is usually smaller 
than the others and more centrally placed. The chromo- 
aomes of this pair are called the X chromosomes. In the 
male, on the other hand, the forerunners of the sperm cells 
have one less chromosome, making the number odd. This 
odd chromosome [exceptionally paired] is usually of small 
size and is also known as an X chromosome. In the cell- 
division that leads to the formation of the mature sperm- 
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atozoon, this odd chromosome goes in toto to one of the two 
daughter cells (Fig. 5), The X chromosomes are commonly 
regarded as the "sex-chromoso:.ies." With them are asso- 
ciated various characters that are either secondary sex 
characters or "sex-limited" characters. Consequently in 
respect to each and every such character the primordial 
egg cells are duplex and all the ripe e^s have one sex de- 
terminer and its associated characters. The primordial 
male cells are simplex and consequently, after segregation 
has occurred, the spermatozoa are of two equally numerous 
kinds — with and without the sex-determiner. The fertili- 
zation of a number of eggs by a number of sperm will result 
in two equally common conditions — namely a fertilized 
egg, called zygote, that contains two sex determiners — such 
develops into a female; and a zygote that contains only one 
sex determiner — ^uch develops into a male. The nature of 
the germ cells in the germ gland of the future child and of 
the associated secondary sex-characters thus depend on 
which of the two sorts of sperm cells go into the make-up 
of the zygote. 

Whenever the male parent is characterized by the absence 
of Bome character of which the determiner is typically 
lodged in the sex chromosome a remarkable sort of inherit- 
ance is to be expected. This is called sex-limited inherit- 
ance. The striking feature of this sort of heredity is that 
the trait appears only in males of the family, is not trans- 
mitted by them, but is transmitted through normal females 
of the family. Striking examples of thi.s sort of heredity 
are considered later in the cases of multiple sclerosis (Fig. 
64) ; atrophy of optic ner\'e (Fig. 77) ; color blindness (Fig. 
88); myopia (Figs. 90, 91); ichthyosb (Figs. 106, 108); 
muscular atrophy (Fig. 125); and haemophilia (Fig. 134). 

The explanation is the same in all ca.'tes. The abnomud 
condition is due to the absence of a determiner from the 
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lie X chromosome. Its inheritance can be followed from 
JF^ure 7, adapted from Wilson, 1911. 

If the trait be a positive sex-limited one. originating 
I either on the father's or the mother's side, its inheritance 



9 line 



gametes 

gitmetes 
zygotes 
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Fia. T.^Dianraio illustrating tho method of inheritance in flCK limited 
heredity. X, the bcx chroniosome, double in the female individual, BJogIc ia 
the mole. When ripe germ cells are [armed ici the female, each contains the sex 
determiner, but in the male half of the germ cells have find half lack the deter- 
miner (represented by the daah — ). Let A'' represent the aex chromosome of 
the original male that showed the defect (absence of some unit character). 
Let such a male be mated with a female of an unafFccted strain. Then all 
children will have the determiner for the poaitive condition (Oen. 2, lygotes, 
t. e., fertiliicd ongB and the individuali that develop from them). In the third 
Keiicration four kinds of tygotcs will appear: 1, the normal female who is not 
capable of transmitting the defect; 2, the normal female who is capable of 
Ir&Qsmitting the defect; 3, the normal male who is incapable of transmitting 
ihe defect; 4, the defective male. BaeedonE. B. WiifloN, 1911. 

will be more irregular; but it can be worked out by the aid 

I 6. The Application of the Laws of Heredity to 

I Eugenics 

If one is provided with a knowledge of the raethoda of 
inheritance of unit characters it might seem to be an easy 
matter to state how each human trait is inlierited and to 
show how any undesirable condition might be eliminated 
from the offspring and any wished for character introduced. 
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Unfortunately, such a consummation cannot for some time 
be achieved. The reason for the delay is twofold. First, 
we do not yet know all of the unit characters in man; second, 
we can hardly know in advance which of them are due to 
positive determiners and which to the absence of such. 

Unit characters can rarely be recognized by inspection. 
For example the white coat color of a horse is apparently 
a simple character, but experimental breeding shows that 
it is really due to several independently inheritable factors. 
The popular classification of traits is often crude, lagging 
far behind scientific knowledge. Thus insanity is frequently 
referred to a single trait. It is clear, however, that insanity 
is a result merely and not a specific trait. Some cases of 
insanity indicate an innate weakness of the nervous system 
such as leads it to break down under the incidence of heavy 
stress; other cases of insanity are due to a destruction of 
a part of the brmn by a woimd as, for instance, of a bullet. 
In some cases, through infection a wide-spread deteriora- 
tion of the brain occurs; in other cases a clot in a cerebral 
blood vessel may occlude it, cut off nutrition from a single 
locaUty of the brain and interfere with movements that 
have their centres at the affected point. Now these four 
results cannot be said to be due to the same unit defect; 
and they can hardly be compared in the study of heredity. 

On the other hand, the original expectation that progreas 
must wait on a complete analysis of unit characters proves 
not to be correct. There are a number of forms of insanity 
that are sharply separable symptomatically and structurally 
which have a common basis in that they are due to a nervous 
weakness; and "nervous weakness"may behave in heredity 
with relation to "nervous strength" like a lower grade, or 
the absence, of a highly developed character. Even with- 
out a complete analysis of a trait into its units we may still 
make practically important studies by using the principle 
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I that when both parents have low grades of a trait-complex 
I the children will have low grades of that complex. 

The matter of dependence of a character on a determiner 
or it3 absence is of great importance and is not easy to anti- 
cipate. For instance, long hair as in angora cats, sheep or 
guinea pigs is apparently not due to a factor added to short 
r hair but rather to the absence of the determiner that stops 
L growth in short-haired animals. One can only conclude 
whether a character is due to a determiner or to its absence 
by noting the effect of breeding likes in respect to the given 
trait. If all offspring are like the parents in respect to a trait, 
the trait (if simple) is probably a negative one. But if the 
offspring are very diverse, the trait (if simple) is probably 
. due to a positive determiner and the germ cells of the parents 
3 of two kinds; some with and some without the deter- 
^toiner. 

The determination of unit characters is complicated by 
the fact that a character due to a simplex determiner often 
^^ differs from one due to a duplex determiner. In the former 
^^kcase the character is slow in developing and frequently 
^^B fails of reaching a stage of development found in the latter 
^^B case. The offspring of red and black-eyed birds may have 
^Hf&t first a light iris which gradually darkens. This fact is 
^H spoken of as the imperfection of dominance in the simplex 
^^■^fiondition. 

^^P Despite the difficulties in analysis of units of heredity and 

^™ despite the complications in characters it is possible to see 

clearly the method of inheritance of a great number of 

human traits and to predict that many more will become 



CHAPTER III 

THE INHERITANCE OF FAMILY TRAITS 

Before any advice can be given to young persons about 
the marriage that would secure to them the healthiest, 
Btrongest children it will be necessary to know not only 
the peculiarities of their germ plasms but also the way in 
which various characters are inherited. The work of the 
student of eugenics is, consequently, to discover the methods 
of inheritance of each characteristic or trait. After we get 
precise knowledge of the methods of inheritance of the 
commoner important traits we shall be in a position to 
advise, at least in respect to these traits. It would seem a 
self evident proposition, but it is one too little regarded, 
that knowledge should precede teaching. In this chapter 
an attempt will be made to consider many of the traits that 
are known to run in families and to set forth, so far as known, 
the laws of their inheritance. We shall begin with some 
of the genera! characteristics of man that have been best 
studied and then pass to a consideration of some human 



In the study of many of these traits I have made use of 
data that have been furnished by numerous collaborators, 
chiefly on questionaires known as " Family Records." These 
are frequently referred to in the following pages, but always 
anonymously. The Family Records or " Records of Family 
Traits," as they are also called, are largely derived from 
professional circles, but not a few from farmers and business 
26 
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f men. In respect, of several of the special abilities the col- 
laborators have volunteered a numerical grading as follows: 
1, poor; 2, medium; 3, exeeptionally good. These grades 

I are frequently referred to below. 
[ Tl 



1. Kyk Color 



This depends upon the condition of pigmentation of the 
-the colored ring around the pupil. According to Mr, 
Charles Roberts (1878, p. 134)' the iris ha-s on its inner surface 
"a layer of dark purple called the wea . . . and in brown 
eyes there is an additional layer of yellow land, perhap.^, 
brown-red) pigment on its outer surface also, and in some 
instances there is a deposit of pigment amongst the fibrous 
structures. In the albino, where the pigment is entirely 
absent from both surfaces of the iris, the bright red blood 
is seen through the semi-transparent fibrous tissue of a pink 
color; a,nd in blue eyes, where the outer layer of pigment 
is wanting, the various shades are due to the dark inner 
layer of pigment — the uvea— showing through fibrous 
structures of different densities or degrees of opacity. 

"The eyes of new born infants are dark blue, in conse- 
quence of the greater delicacy and transparency of the 
fibrous portion of the iris; and as these tissues become thick- 
ened by use and by advancing age the lighter shades of blue 
and, finally, gray are produced, the gray, indeed, being 
chiefly due to the color of the fibrous tissues themselves," 
Yellow pigment is laid down upon the blue, forming yellow- 
blue or green eyes. " In the hazel and brown eyes the uvea 
and the fibrous tissues are hidden by increasing deposits 
of yellow and brown pigment on the anterior surface of the 
iris, and when this is very dense, black eyes are the result." 
_ While in most races of the globe brown pigment is hea\'ily 
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Relative fREQUENCY 
Brunei Jraits. 




Flu. S. — Map of wmtJiwiiBk-rii ICurop'' Kiinwiiin thp rciulivc Inijiiii 
"bruni:! Irails," e. g., brown ryo nihr. On llip wholu, ihi- "InrkiT llii- Khods] 
tbt- freater IHp proportion nf bruni-t prraonti in tho given an-a. The liithUHKl 
■rcae rrpraxiit alxiut 'X to 2.'i per crnt brunetiicHs; thr li.irki-nt KiimpcaitFl 
MT«8 »vpr '.Ml por nenl bniuctoew. Al the Dorthem limit nf the in»p "nboutM 
one ihirtl u( t)i<' fKupIt- arp pun- liliintls. rlmract^riml by light hair and blual 
«y*a;" iiti the other hand, in the south nf Iiuly thir purp (ilonda havp almoA] 
onlin^y disappoaml. From W. Z. Kiplkv: "Th'' KacMuf Eurupe." 
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Fio. 8. — Distribution of pure blue eyes among Soottiah boys. About IS 
per cent a( all boys have blue eyes. The relative denaty is indicated by depth 
o! shading aa indicate in the key at the left. A very hiuh density (21 to 24 
por cent) occurs in the lower Sp«ry Valley in the northwest. Thia is tho region 
of tbe Norae invasion which brought in much protoplasm that was defective 
in pigmentation. The highest density (over 24 percent) exists in the coal and 
iron districts of East Lanarkabire and ' ' thia is probably due to tbe Irish inum- 
gnuit«-" J. Gbat, 1907. 
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secreted in the iris, in northwestern Europe blue, gray or 
yellow-blue eyes are found. It seems probable that, once 
upon a time, or perhaps at many times, an individual was 
born without brown pigment in the iris. The offspring of 
such prospered and spread throughout northwestern Europe 
and migrated thence to America and Australia (Fig. 8). 
This defect, lack of eye pigment, has had a wonderful 
history. By noting its distribution the migrations of peoples 
can be traced. Thus Gray (1907) has shown that, in Scot^ 
land, pure blue eyes are most abundant in the coal and 
iron districts. "This is probably due to the Irish immi- 
grants, it being well known that blue eyes are very common 
among the Irish." In the Spey valley of Scotland the dens- 
ity of pure blue eyes is high — probably owing to the Norse 
invasion at that point. (Fig. 9). So in our country the 
pigmentation survey that will some day be made will show 
a high percentage of blue eyes where the Scandinavians 
and north Germans have settled. Thus eye color, just 
because it shows no tendency to blend in heredity, is a most 
valuable aid in history. 

Our knowledge of heredity of eye color depends on studies made by 
GaltOD, 1899, who noted its alternative nature but otherwise overlooked 
the true method of ita inheritance; more recently, by three studies car- 
ried on Bimultaneously and independently and published by G. C. and 
C. B. Davenport, in November, 1907; by C. C. Hurst in 1908; and by 
Holmes and Loomia in December, 1909. Since 1907 the present author has 
collected additiooal data. Hurst's data have the advantage of ha^'ing 
been collected from personal observation, hence the chance of error due to 
a diverfflty of collaborators was eliminated. In the other studies the data 
were supplied by unprejudiced, if not always critical, recorders. 

Applying the test of the 6 (strictly 5) kinds of imions we 
get the results shown in Table IV. 
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Table TV supports the following conclusions: 
1. When both pareats have pure blue eyes all of the chil- 
dren will have pure blue eyes (the discordant case is prob- 
ably due to an error). 

»2. When one parent has pigmented iris while the other 
vhas blue, either the fraternity of children will show no 
blue eyes or else half of them will be blue-eyed. The sura 
of the latter class, the second case, gives 654:712 or 48 per 
cent to 52 per cent. 

3. TVTien both parents have brown iris either all the 
children will have brown iris (last case in Table IV) or else 
about a quarter will lack brown pigment and so will be 
Lblue-eyed. 

P The eugenic value of the inheritance of eye color lies in 
'the consideration, advanced by Major Woodruff, that pig- 
mentation of the eye. skin, etc., better fits a child for life 
in the tropics or in a country, like the United States, of 
bright Bunhght. Brown-eyed children can be secured from 
blue-eyed stock by mating with pure brown-eyed stock. 
We have heard of two blue-eyed parents regretting that 
they had no brown-eyed children. They wished for the 
impossible. 

,Iy-di idditloiut] sua ooUnsIed nilMequeiitty in not iueluded ba- 
luea an doublleia <lB>tiiMd lo beconw pisnuDWd la UMt lif«. 
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2. Hair Color 

This character is due to the preBcncc of brown granules \ 
in the hair and sometimes also to the presence of a diffuse 
reddish pigment. The study of heredity of hair color is 
complicated — more than that of eye color — by the fact 
that the hair grows darker with age, at least until maturity 
is achieved. If you compare the hght browns and the 
blacks in children under 16 and over 16 you will find twice 
as many light browns in the younger lot as in the older; 
but only half as many blacks. In other words, half of the 
persons who will eventually have black hair still have light 
to medimn brown at 16 years of age.' While this tends to 
obscure the result yet the general fact of segregation in hair 
color cannot be gainsaid. Let us examine the results of 
various matings. (Table V). 



Tabix V 
r THE oiTBPBnra or pabsntb n 



Ths auB-coLOB I 



One parent Other parent Off$prin{f i 

Little brown Little bruwa All with tow, yellow, golden or red hair, 
pigment 
Little or no Half with light hair, half with brown; in 
brown pigment other [ainilies all children may eventually 

gain brown hiiir 
Brown pigment Most children have brown hair; aome (about 
one-quarter) have light hoJr. In aotaa 
[amilics all children eventually gain brown 



The most striking result is that dark-haired cliildren prob- 
ably never come from flaxen-haired parents. Indeed, a 
good practical rule is that the children will not acquire hair 
darker than that of the darker parent. 

The inheritance of red-hair color has a certain eugenio 

importance. There can be little doubt that a young person 

 BolmM AOd Loomk, IQOB, p. 55. 
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'my li^iir; a Sesumbiir, female. Philippine lalamls, (Li-nt hy 
liie Ameriean Museum of Nal.ural HiBlory.) 

lo has red hair has a strong antipathy to a red-haired 
ion of the opposite sex. This testimony coraes to nie 
<m the father of a red-haired daughter. It is confirmed 
ly the fact that, despite prolonged inquiry among thousands 
families I have sucroeded in obtaining only two ca^es 
'here both parents had red hair. Though the red was 
lot a clear red in all parents all of the 8 children had red 
hair. If one parent only forms "red-hair" germ cells ex- 
clusively while the other forms exclusively germ cells con- 
taining the determiner for black pigment the offspring will 
show no red; still less will red-haired offspring appear if 
neither parent form-s "red-hair" germ cells. Red-haired 
offspring may come from two brown or better from glossy 
black-haired parents provided both form red-hair germ 
cells. In that case both dark-haired parents will probably 
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Fig. 1 1,— FriEiy i.r kinky li,iir; .i S..ii<l«ru-,Hr i 
.Museum of N'Kluml I{iat4>r>' Trom il pholoKmpli i 



have ancestors or other close relatives with red hair. Glossy ] 
black hair in the parents is especially apt to produce red 
hair in the children because the glossiness is usually due J 
to red hidden by black pigment. 

3. HAtR Form 

Tlic fonn of ihe hair varies from straight through wavy ] 
and curly (Fig. 10) to kinky (Fig. II) and woolly (Fig. 12), 
de|>ending largely upon the closeness of the spiral. These 
different types of hair have a different fomi on cross-section; 
i. f., the cut end of a straight hair is nearly circular while ] 
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,t of woolly hair is much flattened, being only half as 
ick as it is broad. Both the flattening and the curving 
of hair are duo to a modification of the cup or "hair foUicle" 
in which the hair develops. Thus, while straight hair devel- 
ops in a plain, cylindrical follicle that of the flattened types 
^Jb cur\'ed and inclined in relation to the surface of the skin, 
itraight hair is the simple condition; curving is due to a 
special modification. What, now, is the method of inherit- 
ance of this special modification? 

First, if both parents have hair that from childhood up 
been straight, without natural tendency toward curving, 
ten all of the children will have straight hair. There are 
:ceptional cases reported of wavy haired children from 
;rajght haired parents, but the exceptions constitute leas 
2 per cent. 
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If one parent has wavy hair while the niher has straight \ 
hair then, since in wavy haired persons half the germ cells I 
are without the determiner for eur\'ed hair, half of the off- j 
spring will have straight and half curved hair. If both ' 
parents have wavy (simplex) hair about 7o per cent of the j 
children will have curved hair and the others straight hair, i 
But two curly haired parents, both of curly haired stock I 
on both aides, wilt probably have all curly or wavy haired | 
children. In a word, when either of the germ cells that I 
unite to form the fertilized egg contains the curly determiner I 
the offspring will have ciir\'ed hair. 

4. Skin Color 

The pigment of the skin is due to brown granules lying 
in the deep stratum of the skin. Such granules occur in 
most people, are common in brunets and still more abundant 
in negroes. Besides the brown granules a yellow-red pig- 
ment is present, but this has been little studied. 

Now when both pai-ents are clearly blonds most, if not ^ 
all, of their offspring are blonds. In .513 offspring reported 
as derive<l fnjin tliiw sort of muting 91.4 percent are reeonled , 
a.** blonds and li.S \>er cent as intermediate, while only 1.8 
per cent are stated to be brunet- quite within the limit of | 
error due to inaccuracy of the collaboratoi-s, If one person  
is blond and the other darker, about half of the children 
will, on the average, be blond and half pigmented but 
rarely darker than the darker parent. If both parents ' 
be dark the percentage of brunets ranges from about 25 
to zero. In general, whatever the mating, the children will 
not be darker than their darker parent. 

When one parent is white and the other as dark as a fiill- 
blo(Kled nep-o the offspring are, as is well known, of an 
intennediate shade i mulatto, mezzotint). If two such 
mulattoes marry their otTspring vary in color. In one fra- 
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lity derived from two such mulattoes having 45 per 
nt and 13 per cent respectively of blaclt in the sicin, the 
roportion of black in the 7 offspring whose color was 
"measured ranged from 46 to 6 (Fig. 13). The lighter limit 
was as light as moat Caucasian skins. In another fraternity 

I whose parents had 29 per cent and 13 per cent of black 
respectively, the children ranged from 28 per cent to 8.5 
per cent of black in the skin color. ' Here, again, the light- 
i 
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Fia. 13. — Pedigree chart of " W" fumily of mulattoes, showing the percenl- 
I of the four colon; black (N), yeUow {Y), red {R) and while {W) that 
Lbined (as in the color wheel) will give the akin color.cf, mole; 9 , female, 
fuller detftilfl see Davenport, G. C, and C. B., 1910. 



est child has practically a white skin. In the case of the 
two other families, in which the parents were dark mulat- 
toes (30 to 40 per cent black) none of the children were 
lighter than 27 per cent black. The germ cells of the parents 
probably lack the lower grades of pigmentation. On the 
other hand two very light "colored" parents will have 
(probably) only light children, some of whom "pass for 
whites" away from home. So far as skin color goes they 
as truly white as their greatgrandparent and it is quite 
' All colors were determined by means of the Bradley color lop. 
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conceivable that they might have mental and moral qual- 
ities as good and typically Caucasian as he had. Just i 
perfect white skin color can be extracted from the hybrid, 
so may other Caucasian physical and mental qualities be 
extracted and a typical Caucasian arise out of the mixture. 
However, this result will occur only in the third, or later, 
hybrid generation and the event will not be very common. 

AUnnism. This is an extreme case of blondness — all 
pigment being lost from skin, hair and eyes. The method 
of inheritance resembles that of eye color. When both 
parents lack pigment all offspring are likewise devoid of 
pigment. When one parent only is an albino and the other 
IB unrelated the children are all pigmented. ttTiencver 
albinos occur from two normals the proportion of these 
albinos approaches the ideal and expected condition of 25 
per cent (Fig. 14). 

Albinism is not a desirable peculiarity, despite the beauty 
of complexion and hair, because the lack of pigment in the 
retina makes it hard to bear strong light. Albinos may 
avoid transmitting albinism by marrying unrelated, pig- 
mented persons. Pigmented persons belonging to albinio 
strains must avoid marrying cousins, even pigmented ones, 
because both parents might, in that case, have albinic germ 
cells and produce one child in four albinic. Albino com- 
munities, of which there are several in the United States 
are inbred communities; but not all inbred communities 
contain albinos.' 



The inheritance of stature has long been a subject of ' 
study. It has great interest both because it is easily deter^ 
mined and because it has a great racial range, namely, 

I This mtitler ia discuwed more fully 
ber, tSlO. 
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from 138 centimeters (or 54 inches) in the negrilloes of J 
Africa to 180 ceotimetcrs (or 71 inches) in the Scotch. I 
Among European males, stature ranges from 150 centimetera J 
(60 inches) to 190 centimeters (75 inclies), while that ofi 
women rarely exceeds 180 centimeters (71 inches).' 

The unportance of stature as a definite character is seen 1 
in its distribution in Europe. Apart from the variational 
ascribed to environment there are clear racial (i. e., inherit- J 
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Flo, 15— Two maps of Briit&ny, France. On the lofl Je ghown iha dis- 
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defects. Riplet: "The Rftcesof Europe." 
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able) differences. The rugged bills of Scotland harbor a 
race that are, relatively, giants; the mild and productive 
shores of the Gulf of Tarent, Southern Italy, hardly more 
populous, are inhabited by a people that are, relatively, 
dwarfs. Conditions of life cannot account for the difference; 
there is a difference of blood. It is easy to go astray in 
atwigning environmental causes for stature. Thus Ripley 
(1900, p. 85) referring to a map of Brittany says: "In the 
interior cantons, shorter on the average by an inch than 
the population along (he sea coast, there is a corresponding 
 DeoikM, "Rues of Mad," p. JSS4. 
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mcrease of defective or degenerate coostitutional types. 
The character of the environment is largely responsible 
for this." (Fig. 15). Two maps are given of this territory 
showing the practical coincidence of the areas of shortest 
stature and greatest number of rejections of recruits for 
^Dhysical defects. Fifteen pages later, however, practically 
^■he same map is used (Fig. Ki), the greater height, of the 
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coastal people referred to, and explained by Teutonic inva- 
sions. "The result lia.s been to infuse a new racial element 
into all the border populations in Brittany, while the ori- 
ginal physical traits remain in undisturbed posseiision of 
the interior." It appears, then, probable that the greater 
rejection of recruits in the central country is due less to its 
unfavorable en\'ironment than to its inadequate blood. 
Recognizing the inheritable nature of stature it remains 
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to inquire how it is inherited. First of all it must be con- I 
ceded that stature is hardly a single unit. It is composed i 
of three elements that would seem to be unrelated, namely, ] 
the height of the cranium, the length of the neck and trunk, 
and the length of the legs. Sitting height i,s a more sigoi- I 
Scant measure from the standpoint of heredity; but, unfop- J 
tunately, few persons know their sitting height. A second! 
complication is dependence of stature on age. It increased ' 
up to 20 years in the male and about 19 years in the fe- 
male. Beyond these ages the increase may be neglected. 
A third complication is that stature is, to a certain degree, 
dependent on sex. To transmute female measurements to i 
corresponding male measurements Galton (1889) used the 1 
method of nmltiplying them by 1.08 since the mean of I 
male stature is that much greater than the mean of female I 
stature. We can avoid this complication by using, in place*] 
of the absolute or transmuted measures, the deviation in j 
each sex from its own mean. The mean stature for the I 
adult males of the white population of the United States j 
may be taken at 69 inches (175 cm); that of females at 04 I 
inches (163 cm). Despite all these complications, which ] 
tend to obscure the result, we can still seek an answer to ] 
the question : What general laws are there of inheritance of j 
stature? 

The first general law is that, in case the four grandparentB j 
are very unlike, the adult children will vary greatly ia I 
stature, whereas when the grandparental statures are 
closely alike those of the children will be also. This is shown 
in the following Table: 

Diffnrncf betwM'n ihe t>hor!«Bt anil (httsllett rhild: 
DiffcrEn<* boiwi*n ihc iihoiiwtt and ihe tallrat 

Kraodiiarenl : iA 5.0 A.O 6.6 6.9 7ji 

This law seems to indicate that the reason why la som 
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the children vary greatly in stature while in otliers 
they vary little is because more diverse elements 
entered into the make-up of the children in the first 
than in the second. In the hrst case long and short blood are 
commingled in the ancestry while in the second case exclu- 
sively long or exclusively short ancestry as the case may be. 
The second general law is that when both parents are 
tall all of the children tend to be tall ; but, on the contrary, 
if both parents are short some of the children will be short 
ftnd some tall in ratios varying from 1:1 up to 2:1. If all 
of the grandparents are short then there tend to be twice 
as many short children as tall; but if one grandparent on 
each side be tall there will tend to be an equality of short 
^d tall offspring. 
The evidence for the foregoing is found in the study of 104 faniiiies which 

\ furnished quantitative date, as to stature [or children, patents and grond- 

> pareDts. 

To illustrate the inheritance of extreme short stature in a 
' family I may quote from C. F. Swift (1888). He says (p. 473) 
* "I am unable to give a particular account of the Little 
I Hatches of Falmouth, [Mass.] They were children of Barna- 
bas, who married in 1776 his relative Abigail Hatch and had 
two sons and seven daughters. Six daughters were less than 
I 4 feet in height. None married. The seventh daughter 
! Rebecca was of common size and married Robert Hammond. 
, The two sons, Barnabas, bom in 1788, and Robinson, b. 1790, 
L were both of low stature, one, scarce 4 feet in height, was a 
portly gentleman almost as broad as long." It may be pre- 
L dieted that the tall daughter who married had only tall chil- 



6. Total Body Weight 

Adult weight {assuming density to be constant) depends 
upon stature and circumference. It is, therefore, still more 
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complicated than stature and still further removed from any 
semblance of a unit character. Moreover, it is much more 
dependent upon conditions of life, for, as is well known, 
sedentary life with overfeeding and drinking tends, in persona 
so disposed, to increase weight, even as strenuous activity and 
dieting favor the reduction, within certain limits, of weight. 
Despite this dependence of weight on environment we may 
attempt to learn if it shows any trace of heredity. First, it I 
is necessary to avoid the use of absolute weights on account 
of sex differences. So we find the mean weight of American 
fathers and mothers and calculate our weights as deviations 
from these means. The me^n weight of fathers in our data is 
162 pounds; of mothers 131 pounds. The range in weight of 
fathers is from 110 to 250 pounds. The range in weight of 
mothers is from 90 pounds to 360 pounds.' In our study 
we are, however, concerned less with absolute deviations in 
weight from the average than in the deviations in corpulency 
and so we make our starting point the weight for a ^ven 
stature and calculate in each case the deviation from the 
weight that is normal for the given stature. The table of 
normal weight that we employ is Table VI. 

Table VI 

mntAi. wsiOBT, ra poTiNiiH, ron each ini-b or statcre akd each kxx 

Jnchta of stature 50 60 61 62 53 64 65 66 67 

Noraul weight in i m&lf 131 132 134 137 140 143 147 162 

pounibfor ( female 107 U2 U7 122 126 131 136 139 111 

lochM of stature 68 6B 70 71 72 73 74 7S 

Nonnal wn^t in t male 1S7 162 167 172 177 183 100 V» 
pounds tor ] femsJo 144 150 155 160 16S 170 

The first result is that when both parents are slender in 
build or of relatively light weight the children will tend all 
to be slender. 

' Thia marimum ooourred in b lingie case of our record*; the next lower 
wn^t is 32S pouodi. 
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The evidence for this has Dever been fully set forth. It rests on I 
fraternitiea in which the ten parents divet^ed (in pounds) from the nor- 
mal as follows: 1, 1, -2, -7, ~7, -9, -11, -12, -33, -47. Every grand- 
parent was below nonnai in weight except one who was just normal. Of 
23 chiidreD ooly 3 are above normal. Their total excess weight amounts to 
25 pounds, while the total deficiency of the 20 remnining children is 
374 pounds— an average deficiency for the 23 children of 15 pounds. 
Truly, a slender population. 

If both parents are heavy and of heavy ancestry their 
children tend, on the whole, to be heavy (Fig. 17). 




stout 



Fio, 17. — Pedigree of family with corpulency. Great-grand pftrenls, 
grandparents and ohp of the parents are much above nonnai weight for thoir 
etature and the same tendency is found throuf^haut the fraternities to which 
they belong. The father is slender. His daughter is, at an early age, inclined 
tostoutDcss. F. R.;HaI. 3. 



I have data on four families that meet these conditions and give in 
Table VII all the data concerning their deviations in weight from the oor- 
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It is to be kept in mind that the i:hildrcn are mostly youug, 18 to 25, 
and consequently do not ahow their potentialities in weight. Neverthe- 
lees, while there are 6 clnldrea bclon' the normal in weight, giving a d^ 
ficiency of 58 pounds, there are above the ngrmal with an excess of 202 



When both parents are heavy (disregarding grandparents) 
the numbers of light and heavy children are practically equal 
(39 light to 34 heavy or 465 pounds total deficiency to 490 
pounds total excess). 

When one of the parents is heavy and the other slender 
both heavy and shght offspring occur and, in youth at least, 
the shght are more numerous than the heavy. Table VIII 
gives the data on this mating. 
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In Table VIII are included 27 children, 7 above the normal 
stoutness and 20 below, or a total of 30 pounds exce^>i to 324 
pounds deficiency, 

A pedigree of a family with hereditary obesity is described 
by Rose 11907). A girl of 15 with a stature of 145 centi- 
meters (57 inches) weighed 75 kilograms (165 pounds). The 
father and his parents were not obese.' The mother, on the 
other hand weighed 88 kilograms and her father 99 kilograms, 
while the mother's mother is slender. Of the four children 

' There ie no evidence that they ili'l "■><■ fany the factor that favon obest; 
, «r that they were wholly unrcUtted lo tlie maternal side. 
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two (including the girl of 15) are very obese, one normal and 
one under weight. This result accords with the hypothesis 
that obesity is due to a defect. It is noted that the mother's 
mother had a goitre ; and it is probable that in this family 
there is an hereditary deficiency in growth control. 
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Longeuily. When Dr. 0. W. Holmes was asked for specifi- 
cationa for a long life he advised, in effect, first to select long- 
lived grandparents. This advice accords with a widespread 
opinion that longevity is inheritable. But length of life is not 
a unit character. It is a resultant of many factors ; especially 
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all but one livtd toTo^ 

PlO. 18.— A short pedigree (early 19th century in United Statea) illiutrat- 
ing "iuheritaocc" of longevity. F. K.; .*tt. 1. 

of those factors that resist causes of death. Such factors are 
absence of defects of bodily structure, resistance to the com- 
moner virulent germsof disease, and environmental conditions 
that maintain at its highest point internal resistance. The first 
two factors are "inheritable" and the last remains tolerably 
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uniform for the people of a certain social class such as the 
members of one and the same family belong to ; so it is not 
atrange that some families with perfect structure and high 
resistance should be long lived (Fig. 18} and others, with 
organic defects and low resistance, should be short lived 



I 
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dtfttthnlitar»vriw»| tubireiilo«i» 

6 6 6 6 \h 6 

t2y» 

Fio. 19.— Fragment of pedigree of a high class family with alight longevity 
due in part to heart defects and non-resistance to tuberculosts. The latest 
genqrotioo cumprisca only young children. F. R. ; Pyn. 1 . 

{Fig. 19). Thus, while longevity is not a biological unit of 
inheritance a person belougbig to a long lived family is a 
better "risk" for a life insurance company than a person 
belonging to a short lived family. 

7. Musical .4biijty 

This quality is one that develops so early in the most 
marked cases that its innateness cannot be questioned. A 
Bach, matured at 22; a Beethoven, publishing his composi- 
tions at 13 and a Mendelssohn at 15; a Mozart, composing 
at 5 years, are the product of n pecuhar protoplasm of whose 
tenaciou.'^ qualities we get some notion when we learn that 
the Bach family comprised 20 eminent musicians and two 
score others less eminent. The exact method of inheritance 
of musical ability has not been sufficiently analyzed. Hurst 
(1908) suggests that it behaves as a recessive, as though It 
depended on the absence of something. The "Family 
Records" afford some data on this subject. A statement of 
the grade of musical ability of each person, whether poor, 
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Flo. 20. — Pedi(crce of au American family of eingerB. Numbera below 
■ymbole designate grades; tbua: 1, little or no musical ability; 2, medium 
ability; 3, exceptionally high ability. Numbera above the individual aymbola 
ore for reference. 

I, 1. Extremely fond of music, had organ and piano in his home; a veiy 
cultivated man of artiatic tastea. Married I, 2, non-musicol, belonging to an 
utt«rly non-musical family. Their son, II, 2, is not musical. 

I. 3. Fond of music, could "carry a tune" easily. A mathematician and 
astronomer. His wife, I, 4, was aufficieotly mnaical to eing in such a simple 
church choir as was to be found in the State of Mune in the middle of the 
nineteenth century and her mother and mother's aiatere were singers. All 
of their four children were musical. One son, II, 7, who die<l unmarried had a 
fine voice and was a good singer. The other son, II, 4. had a musical ear and a 
fine voice; he sang much without having talien lessons. Hia wife is non- 
muscal and their 14-year old daughter is as non-musical as her mother. One 
of the daughters, II, 6, bad a Sne voice and still keepe up her music; she mai^ 
ried an utterly non-musica] man and they have one eon who cannot even "cany 
a tune" and one daught(?r who is afamoua opera singer. The other daughter, 

II, 3,{i3 a fine singer, and plays the piano, organ and guitar. She married the 
above-mentioned non-mumcal man, 11, 2. They had aix children all of whom 
have fine voices; III, 1, has a fair baritone voice; III, 2, has an unusually deep 
baas voice; III, 3, died at 27 years. Her voice wa« said by good judges, such 
M the De Reaikes, Anton Scidl, etc., to be more beautiful even than that of 

III, 8. Ill, 4, is organist and choir master in a large church in New York 
City. Ill, 5, is very mumcal; III, 6. died young but had already developed 
much musical talent and could read music with wonderful ease. F. R.; H. 



medium or exceptionally good was asked for. Altogether 
data were obtained for 1008 children, their parents and most 
of their grandparents. The following rules are deduced from 
these data. 
When both parents are exceptionally good in music 
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(whether vocal or instrumental) all the children are medium 
to exceptionally good. 

There were 48 cusea where both parents showed exceptional muneal 
ability. Of the 202 children SI had exceptional ability and 120 fair muai- 
enl ability. Only one is returned as being poor in music; and this case 
may be cast aside as quite within tJie probability of an error due t« care- 
lessness in making the returns or to bad classificatiou, These results come 
out so Buoothly as to indicate tliat iiigh Bttainmeot in vocal and instni- 
mental music are duo to the same defect in the protoplasm. 

I DjO CIO DiO 6bp 

Fla. 21. — Pedigree of singiDK ability and peculiar form of toes. I, 7. (X) 
has bones of both fifth tooe cartilaginous and toe crossed over upon fourth 
toe; and her granddaughter III, 7. has exactly the same peculiarity; II, 12, hoa 
on exceptionally KOo<l baas voice; his daughter III, 0, cannot sing; but III, 7, has 
a boautiful soprano voice; 111, S, has an exceptionally Rood baritone voice; 
111, 9, lias a ' i>cauliful conlrallo voice' and III, 10, hoa (crcat musical ability. 
On (he other side of the house, III, I, has Rood musical ability. But in the 
fourth generation there is no musical ability. F, R.; Ait. 1. 

To illustrate inheritance of musical ability by a concrete 
example the pedigree of a noted New England singer is ap- 
pended (Fig. 20). This particular example alone could not 
be used to demonstrate either the hypothesis that musical 
abiUty is due to a new imit or that it is due to a defect. 

When both parents are i>oor in musical ability and come of 
ancestry that lacks on one or both sides such ability the 
children will all be non-musical. 

Four families of this sort are gi\-cti in the Beeordi. All 29 childreo ar« 
poor in music. Compare Fig. 21. 
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When one parent has high musical abiUty and the other 
[..has little the children will vary much in this respect. 

Thus of 257 offspring of such tnatiugs 45 are without musical abiUty, 
84 are exceptionally good at music while 128 are int«rmediat«. The re- 
sult indicates a partial blend in the musical ability of the offspring of 
mixed origin. 

As an example that illustrates the law approximately may 
be cited the Hutchinson family (Hutchinson, 1876). Ac- 
cording to the statement of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jesse 
and Mary L. Hutchinson, progenitors of the tribe, lived in 
Milford, N. H., 1777-1863. The father posseesed a rare 
baritone, the mother a sweet and mellow contralto voice. 
Of the sixteen children, tliree died young. The remaining 
thirteen are described as follows; David, deep bass voice; 
Noah, tenor voice; Andrew, baritone and bass voice, deeply 
interested in music; Zephaniah, passionately fond of music; 
Cabel, baritone voice; Joshua, very musical, sang; Jesse, 
editorial work; Benjamin, not gifted musically; Judson, 
L musical genius; Rhoda, high contralto; John, most command- 
ling vocal talents of all; Asa, inherited a large share of musi- 
I cal gift ; Abbe, contralto voice, one of quartette. Details are 
I lacking concerning the voice of Jesse, and the description of 
I Benjamin is all too vague, considering the importance of this 
I case, and so too much emphasis cannot be laid on these two 
cases; but aside from them the uniformity of testimony as 
to vocal talent of the family is striking. 

8. Ability in Artistic CoMPOsmoN 

Lilte musical ability, artistic talent shows itself so early as 
to dAnonstrate its innateness. Thus extraordinary talent 
was recognized in Francesco MazzuoU (though ill taught) at 

116, in Paul Potter at 15, in Jacob Ruysdael at 14, in Titian 
Vecelli at 13. Gallon gives the following pedigree of the 
[Vecellia. All the persons named were painters. "The con- 
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necting links indicated by crosses are, singularly enough,! 
every one of thera lawyers" (Fig. 22). 



F»Dciaoo Titian 



Fkbrioto Cevn 



^1 I 

Pomponio Horatio 



'niiancUo Tomuco 

Fio. 23- — Pedigree of the punter Tamily VpopIH.X, father (always alawyer).- 
Galton, 1809. 

The data furnished by the Family Records seem to justify 1 
the following conclusions. 

When both parents have exceptional artistic abihty their J 
children will, in most cases, all have high artistic ability I 
(Fig. 23). 

The (lata for this eeneralisation ore sparse. Four matings of this sorfe J 
furnished 13 children of whom 10 bads high grade, 1 b recorded as medium 
and two as poor; but both of the latter occur In one record that givee in* 
tcnial c\-idence tliat the question was not clearly understood. 

When both parents arc devoid of artistic talent and come 
from an unartiatic ancestry none of the children show 
exceptional abihty in art. 

From 103 such matings (grade 1) there wore derived 391 children of 
whom IM are given aa of grade 1 and '20G as of grade 2, while to none was 
ascribed grade 3. 

When one parent is artistic and the other neither himself 
artistic nor of artistic ancestry then probably none of the 
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_ FiQ. 23. — Pedigree of artistic ability (aolid black for high talent, oblique 
f liiading for talent of a less degree). The family ahows alao the traits of taate 
for history (dots), of mechanical talent (vertical lines}, and of wood carving 
(horJEontal lines). II, 3, Nathan P, had son Wm. F. (Ill, 2) who waa grand- 
father of an artut, V, 3; and a daughter Mary (III, 4) who was the great 
grandmother of artist J. W. F. (VI, 3). This brother and aiater (III, 2, and 
III, 4) married a brother and sister, (III, 1 and III, 3) and it is in this stock 
that we first find the inheritance of artistic ability. IV, -1, married John E. F. 
(IV, 5) a man who through life had a love of historic research. This love of 
history appeared again in Cleor^e E. F. (V, 6) who became a journalist and 
subsequently author of several valuable works on Indian history. In his 
SOD {Vl, 3) in turn this love of history cropped out, as shown both in his 
Art History researches and as a painter of Indian history scones. On his 
father's side, the lineage of VI, 3, has been traced back to 1630. No art- 
istic genius was found in the male line except in V, 6 and VI, 3. His grand- 
mother (IV, 4) displayed artistic tendencies, painting notable pictures through- 
out life. 

the mother of VI, 3, and her family. Her great-grandfather. 
Jod L., II, 5, married Jerusha, sister of Noah Webster, II, 7. Their son 
•r'a second son, Edward, IV, 15, a distinguished clergyman married 
, J. S., IV, 16, an educated lady and great lover of art. Their son, V, 11, 
editor of the N. Y."Sun," educator, Regent of the State of New York and 
toad of drawing and painting in an amateurish way. Artialic gift exists in his 
sister Anna and his older son, Kenneth. 

Ill, 8, married Rev. S. P., graduate Andover Theological Seminary, first 
Prcabylcrian missionary to Oregon. Their firat son, IV, 8, entered the min- 
istry and was afterward a physician, also having marked artistic gejiius. His 
daughter Florence, V, 8, had marked artistic ability. Hia sister, IV. 10, was 
alao a natural artist and this talent developed in her children and grand- 
children to Bome extent. A brother. IV, 12, was clergyman, author-poet and 
■er. Of children of III, 11-12, 
. which appeared in liis great- 
children were prulicient ii 
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U Y. Academy of Deoign. IV, 7, had an a. 



,c turn of mind and her daugh- 
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children will have high artistic talent. But if the unartistic  
parent have artistic ancestry there will be artistic children. 
t'roin 15 auch matinga there were derived 37 children of whom 15 were 
poor in artiatic ability and 22 medimii. Among the 120 children derived 
from the mating: non-artistic parent having some artistic ancestors X | 
artiatic parent, there were 43 with exceptiouol artistic ability. 

9. Ability in Litekary Composition 

The inheritance of the abihty to express oneself in literacy 1 
form is commonly recognized. "Poets are bom; not made." | 
Many literary men show their talent very early, before th^l 
had received much training in expression. Bums, the piow-( 
boy, was celebrated as a poet at IG, Calderon at 14, Goldonll 
produced comedy at 8, Charlotte Bronte pubUshed "Janfti 
Eyre" at 22, Fi^n^Ion was known at 15, Sir Philip Sidn^l 
was famous at 21. As illustrations of heredity we hav«4 
two of Charlotte Bronte's sisters writing a famous book, ' 
beades a brother Patrick said to be the greatest genius of 
them all. The father and the father's father of T. B. Ma- 
caulay, two imcles, a cousin and a nephew were all writers 
of note. Four generations of Taylors in England wei 
authors of an "evangelist dLsposition." 

The precise method of inheritance of literary ability has 
not hitherto been made clear; but a study of the Family 
Records 5eems to justify the following conclusions. 

When both parents have high to good literary ability 
all (or nearly all) of the children will have likewise good 
literary abihty. 

There are 643 offspring of such matings in the Family Records and of 
them 93 per cent have medium to high literary capacity. No douht these 
t«mis are used somewhat loosely and this may account for the exceptional 



ter, Mary L, B., had a deddpd artistic laleDt which she inherited fruni her 
father's family at well as her niolber's. 

It may b*- of interpst to atale further that VI, 3, poseespd a mechanical 
genius, as did his great-graodTalher, Joseph B., Ill, 6, a skilled jeweler, many 
of whwe descendaota to the fourth gcocration were also skiUful jewelen. 
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When both parents have poor literary ability and come 
from a strain devoid of it the children will, tj-pically, have 
poor literary capacity. This generalization is based on the 
19 children, all non-literary, of four matinga of this sort. 
But when literary ability appears in remoter ancestry it 
will occur in some of the children. Thus in 23 matings of 
this sort only 25 per cent of the children are without literary 
capacity. 

»10. Mechanical Skill 
There can be Uttle doubt of the inheritance of some of 
the elements of mechanical ability. The case of John 
Roebling and his sons, builders of the first great suspension 
bridge over the East River, New York City, and of Charles 
Martin, long chief engineer of that bridge, and his son, 
Kingsley Martin, for some years chief engineer of the bridges 
of New York City, are examples familiar to modern Amer- 
icans. Not less striking is the family of boat designers whose 
pedigree is shown in Fig. 24. Five of the seven sons of the 
illustrious head of the family were inventors and boat 
designers, and liigh technical ability has appeared also in 
the third generation. 

The Pomeroys are another American family that illus- 
trates the inheritance of mechanical skill. The first of the 
family in America was Eltweed Pomeroy at Dorchester 
in 1630 and later at Windsor, Connecticut. He was by 
trade a blacksmith, which in those days comprehended prac- 
tically all mechanical trades. His sons and grandsons, 
with few exceptions, followed tliis trade. "In the settle- 
ment of new towns in Massachusetts and Connecticut the 
Pomeroys were welcome artisans. Large grants of land 
were awarded to them to induce them to settle and carry 
on their business." "The peculiar faculty of the Pomeroys 
is not the result of training and hardly of perceptible volun- 
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Flci. 24. — Pedigree of faioily wilh mechanical and inventive ability, par- 
ticularly in respect to boat-buildiDg. I, 2, a suicide: II, 1, a suicide. Hia 
brother, U. 5, a liuilcler of swift boats and yachts, II, 7, insane; II, 8, eccentric. 
The union of tliese two stnuna with evidence of nervous imitablllty reeult^ 
in a family of S children and 18 Kra:id children. Four of the sons show n high 
degree of inventive ability and 2 of iheae III, 8-12, developed the genius 
of their father in deaigning and building swift and beautiful boats. Three 
are musicians, III, 10, 11, 17. and one of them. III, 11, shows atcHi mechanical 
abihty. In the next neneration these traits reappear in the various fratt'r- 
nitiee, IV, 1, is a musician; 2 has much mechanical skill and 3 is inventive; 
5, is a builder u( fine boats; IV, 11-15 represent 5 boys, none over 22, but 
already desigoinfc boats; two other daught«ia of this generation show artistio 
and musicial talent and, finally, in the next generation we have a girl of 14, 
V. 3, designing boats. F. R.;H. 



tary effort in the individual. Their powers are due to an 
inherited capacity from ancestry more or less remote, devel- 
oped for generations under some unconscious cerebration." 
There was Seth Pomeroy (170G-I777) an ingenious and skill- 
ful mechanic who followed the trade of gunsmith. At the 
capture of Louisburg in 1745 he was a major and had charge 
of more than twenty smiths who were engaged in drilling 
captured cannon. Other members of the family manu- 
factured guns which in the French and Indian wars were 
in great demand and in the Revolution, also, the Pomeroy 
gims were indispensable. *'Long before the United States 
had a national armory, the private armories of the Pomeroys 
were famous. There was Lemuel Pomeroy, the pioneer 
manufacturer of Pittsburg, stubborn but clear headed, of 
whom a friend said: There would at times be no living 
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with him if he were not always right." There was also 
-Eliaha M. Pomeroy of Wallingford a tinner by trade. He 
invented the razor strop and profited much by its success. 
[C. H. S. Davis, 1870, History of Wallingford.] In the 
sixth generation we find Benjamin Pomeroy a successful 
lawyer entrusted with important pubhc offices. "But he 
was conscious of powers for which his law practice gave 
him no scope. He had a taste for mechanical execution, 
and as a pastime between his professional duties under- 
took the construction of difficult public works — the more 
difficult the better he liked them. The chief of the United 
States Topographical Engineers was a friend of Mr. Pom- 
eroy and repeatedly consulted him in emergencies wherein 
his extraordinary capacity was made useful to the govern- 
ment. By him were constructed on the Atlantic coast 
beacons and various structures in circumstances that had 
baffled previous attempts." The value to this country of 
the mechanical trait in this one germ plasm can hardly be 
estimated. Especially is it to be noted that, despite con- 
stant out-marriages, it goes its com-se unreduced and un- 
modified through the generations. 

The Fairbanks family of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, illus- 
trates the inheritance of inventiveneas combined with execu- 
tive ability, specialized in the iron trade. The inventor 
of the "platform scales" belonged to a family not merely 
of iron workers but to one with imagination such as made 
other members literary men (Fig. 25). 

The Family Records give rather definite information as 
to the method of inheritance of mechanical skill. 

When both parents have good or exceptional mechanical 
skill all of their children will have it also. 

Out of 413 children of such matiugs (including both sexes) all but 7 
show some mechanical ability, and IIS of them abiUty of an exceptional 
Older. Indeed, most persons of exceptional skill come from this matiog. 
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Fio. 25. — Pedigree illustratiniE inheritance of special Ability in the 
hanks family of Vermont. I, James FaiibanlLH; I, 2, Phoebe Paddock. Her 
IwobrolhprH, I. 3 and 4, were iron irorttrs, II, 1, Erastue P'oirbonks moved at 
19 years to St. Johnsbury, Vermont and b^an to manufacture stoves, plows, 
etc.; II, 2, Lois CroMsmani II, 3, lliaddeus, a uaiuml mechanic, invmted the 
pUtform scales; II, 4. Lucy Barker; II, G, the third bruther, Joseph P. Fair- 
banks was a lawyer, with Uterary tastes, 

ErsHtUB and Ixiia had two aona of whom the elder. Ill, 1, went into the 
scale buBineea. ahowed munh inventive ability and a Btrontt tasl« for natural 
history. His brother Horooe. Ill, 3, was an excellent adminintr&tor anil 
became Governor of Vermont. Dr. Henry Foirlianks, HI, a, eon of Thaddeus 
went into the ministry, but hin love of invention drew him into the iron bumnew. 
He combined mechanical and ht«rary gifts. Ill, 8, was a minister and lit, 9, 
a sagacious and exact man, was secretary and treasurer of the Fairbanks Com- 
pany. 

If both parents lack mechanical skill and come from an 
ancestry that lacks it do offspring will have mechanical 
ability. Even if mechanical skill is found in the ancestry 
of one side, hut not of the other, Btill there wilt be no marked 
mechanical ability in the children. 

If one parent has mechanical ability and the other belongs 
to a strain that lacks it then exceptional mechanical ability 
will be absent or uncomnion. But if the parent that 
lacks mechanical ability comes from an ancestry that pos- 
sessed it a large proportion of the children will have such 
ability. Also when both parents that have slight mechanical 
ability are descended, on one side, from persons with skill, 
such skill will reappear in approximately one child in four. 
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11. Calculatinq Ability 



 

^H The inheritance of great mathematical ability canDot be 
^* denied and is well illustrated in the case of Bernoulli: Jac- 
ques, his nephews Nicholas and Jean, and three nephew's 
sons were mathematicians of high rank. 

Our Family Records afford a limited amount of data on 
the subject of inheritance of mathematical ability. They 
do give information concerning the inherJtableness of the 
abihty to calculate — a broader phenomenon. The follow- 
ing rule seems justified: When both parents are good at 
I calculating all (or nearly all) of their children will be so 
likewise. 



Of 728 oCFspring of tbis claaa oF matiugs all but 48 (or 8 per cent) were 
good at calculating. In no case were both parents returned as poor at 
oalculating; but in 47 matinga both parents were only medium and 13 
per cent of thcif children were poor at calculating. 

12. Memory 



i 



There is no doubt that people vary in their ability to 
remember and there is no question that a good memory 
is an innate quality. Phenomenal memories are often asso- 
ciated with mental defect in which case it is clear they are 
independent of training. In other cases they are associated 
with high scholarship. Thus Galton cites the case of Rich- 
ard Porson, an eminent Greek scholar, whose memory 
became stupendous. His mother had a remarkable memory 
And 9o did his sister. 

The Family Records throw some Ught on the inheritance 
of a good memory; although the term is a relative one and 
lacks in precision. Nevertheless for a preliminary study 
the data are not to be despised although there are not a 
few exceptions to any generalizations one may hazard. 

When both parents have an exceptionally good memory 
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most, if not all, of the children have a memory that is 
medium to exceptional.' 

When both parents have a poor memory and come from ' 
ancestry so characterized few if any of the children have ' 
an excellent memory. 

Two "poor" parents (with "poor" grandparente) have 10 children all 
with poor memory. 

When one parent has a memory that is either excellent 
or fair and the other has one that is "poor" all children 
have a medium memory; and, conversely, parents with 
medium memory may have 20 to 25 per cent of childrea 
with excellent and as many with poor memory. 



13. CoMsrNED Talents and Summabt of Special 
AfiiLmES 

Winh the separate talents may, for purposes of analysis, 
be considered separately they usually, as our illustrations 
suggest, occur in combination in a single family. And 
such talents are frequently enough associated with insanity 
or mental defect in some of its members as apparently to 
justify the poet's conclusion: "Great wits are sure to mad- 
ness near allied " (Fig. 26). 

In many cases artistic, literary and musical talent are 
found in the same family — two or all three of them are 
occaaonally found in the same person (Fig. 27, Fig. 28). 
The conclusion seems justified that artistic, hterary and 
musical skill are unit characters that may occur in any 
combinations— the common inherited factor may be only 
a highly developed imagination. 

In the foregoing cases the method of inheritance of many 
of the elements of the mental makeup have been considered 

' Thp Fnniily Records give 4 per rent of children of such matings as having 
K poor memory. 
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and the remarkable result has been deduced that the higher 
grades of all these qualities act, in inheritance, as though 
they were due to the absence of something that is present 
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in persons of poorer ability. It is as if the difference between 
a person of high ability and one of low ability in respect 
to any mental trait is that the person of high ability has 

FiQ. 27. — Pedigree of Tamily with artistic (dark upper section), literary 
{right section) aad musical (left section) ability. 

got rid of a something possessed by the person of lower 
ability that prevents the latter from fully exercising his 
faculties; — he has sloughed off one or more inhibitors. 

14. Temperament 

Two contrasted temperaments are usually recognized. 

One phlegmatic, slow, rarely depressed; the opposite ner- 
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Fio. 28.~Pedigree of a pedigree-complex (Abbott-Buck- Wolff) showtng 
ioberitanceof musical (doU), literary (horiaootal liDe«)and iDVeuUve (vortical 
lines) ability. Variationa in the area covered by each symbol indicate rougjily 
a variation io d^rce of abihty of the given kind, I, I, a muacian of the 
eighteenth century and 1, 2, bis wife, the daughter of a professor of muaie. 
. One of hia sons adopted a seafaring life and died in Mozambique, Twoscai^ 

II, 8, 11, were inatnictorB in the Geneva Conservatory of Music. The son, I 

III, 21, of ODC of these was a professor of music anil a composer. The other J 
married a woman, U, 7, with literary and mtiHical abiUty and had four chil- 
dren of whom III, 19, was a literary composer; III, 18, had good musical ability; 
III, 20, was brilliant piano player with a fine baritone voice and literary; and 
III, 17, both literary and musical, married a man with inventive ability whosn 
first cousin, 111, 9, was an organist and musical composer of high rank. Two 
of thor children, IV. 14, 15, show literary abihty and IV, 14, inventive ability 
alao. He married into a family famous in American literature and with much 
musiea] ability and the product was two children both literary and one, V, 7, an 
inventor of high rank. Ill, I and 3, derived from a musicaj father, have literary 
ability of a high onler. One who has also Home musical ability married a very 
miuical wife and of the 4 sons at leaet 3 have musical ability. One of 
theee, IV, 3, combined with the musical also literary ability, married a woman 
with some literary ability and hail 4 sons of whom 3 at least arc htlera- 
teun and two have much musical ability. V, 5, is a well-known authoress, 

vous, quick, often elated or alternately elated and depressed. 
Between the extremes lie, as is usually the case, many 
intermediates. While it is clear that there are no sharp 
lines to be drawn between these conditions, some insight 
into their hereditary behavior may be gained by an exami- 
nation of the opinions furnished by collaborators in the 
Family Records. 

When phlegmatic is assumed to be a condition rcttwaive to the "intflr- 
mediate" and nervous conditions we find that in three families with 13 
offspring, 10 or 77 percent, are likcwitw phlegmatic. On the other hand, 
when ncnoua is aasiimed to be receaeivc lo intermediate and phlegmatic 
in 130 offspring of nervous parenta 64 or 49 per cent were nervoua. 
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So far as the data go they support the following conclu- 
tons. The offspring of two phlegmatic parents tend to be 
ihlegmatic and the nervous parents of purely nervous 
origin have nervous children. But one phlegmatic parent 
mated to a nervous one will produce chiefly nervous chil- 
dren and many who are intermediate. When both parents 
nervous with phlegmatic ancestry a fairly large pro- 
irtion (up to about a quarter?) will be phlegmatic. 



15. Handwritinq 



Inheritance of peculiarities of handwriting is often al- 
leged (Darwin, 1894, p. 449), but it is difficult to get 
satisfactory evidence about it. A correspondent (Hal-2) 
writes: — "We belong to a family of penmen. My four 
brothers and myself inherited our handwriting (the Eng- 
lish legal copyist's handwriting) from my father. Two of 
our uncles and two cousins also wrote the family hand. I 
beheve it was asserted that our paternal grandfather wrote 
the same. We could distinguish the writing of each, hut 
the general family resemblance was there, especially when 
we were all young men and my father was not old. . . . 
We descended from a family that included officemen, 
lawyers, recorders to whom expert penmanship was nee- 
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16. General Bodily Energy 



Of the inheritance of this quahty there can be no doubt. 
If we take the class of commanders as one characterized 
above all by bodily energy we see the intensity of its hered- 
ity. It is exemplified in the family of Alexander the Great 
from Phihp of Macedon down, the family of Charlemagne 
including Pepin le Gros and Charles Martel, of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and of Scipio Africanus. 
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Can we discover how bodily energy, which reaches ita 
highest degree in such commanders, is inlierited? Here 
again I appeal to the Family Records in which energy is 
recorded in the three grades: below average, medium, de- i 
cidedly above average. The following principles seem estab- ] 
lished. 

When both parents have bodily energy that is regarded ! 
as "decidedly above average" all of their children will have ( 
either exceptional or at least medium energy. 

The mating of two energetic parents in 192 families produced 413 tfl- 
Hpring (or 2.2 children to the family). Of these 301 (73 per cent) are placed j 
in the highest grade; 100 (24 percent) in the middle grade and only 12 
(3 per cent) in the low grade. Conaidering tlie probability of errore this 
lowest grade is negli^ble. 

When both parents have medium to low energy and come 
from ancestry of this sort all offspring have medium to low 
energy. 

There are 54 matings of this sort, with 219 children (or 4.1 children to 
the fraternity). Al! but 4 are in tlie mediunr) class. 

Wlien one parent has great bodily energy while the other 
has DO great energy in himself or his ancestry all of the 
children (86) have medium (82) or low energy (4). But if 
there be energy in the grandparents on the low side about 
half of the children will have energy that is decidedly above 
the average. 

There are 105 matings of the latter sort, producing 456 children (or 4.3 
children to the fraternity) of whom 226 were classed as of great energy, 
208 of medium and only 22 as low. 

On the whole the facts support the hypothesis that ex- 
cessive bodily energy is due to a loss of something— i)erhap8 
an inhibitor that prevents persons from achieving the beat 
that is in them. However, the whole subject deserves a 
more thorough investigation. 
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17. Gkneral Bodily Strenoth 

Like other bodily traits general strength is clearly in- 
, h^rited. This appears repeatedly in our records. An ex- 
1 ample is given in Fig. 29. 




Fio. 29, — Inlivrifjinre of iiiuhpuIut at rviinth. 1, 1. of ureal phyaieul strengtli. 
lis son II, :S. was tikewisp posstwsixl iif unusual airennlh. His pWct son in 
urn was allileiic but bOTomi' dixsipatocl. F, R.; St, 1. 

18. General Mental Ability 
The general mental ability of a person is a vague concept 
' which is, however, in common use. We speak of a man as 
weak minded, as of mediocre ability, a-s exceptionally able 
I without attempting a closer analysis of the subject. 

General mental ability, like stature and weight, under- 
goes a progressive development so that in studying its 
I ieredity we must compare it in adult persons or else measure 
I it by the deviation the person shows from the normal of his 
I age. Thus we may call "weak mindedness" such a defect 
r as would keep a child of 10 in a school grade where the other 
I children are 6 or 7; a child of "mediocre" ability is not 
Imore than two years beliind the average grade for his age; 
\ "exceptionally able" would imply, say, two years in advance 
[ of children of his age. A series of tests (the Binet-Simon 
I tests) have been devised to gauge mental ability by gauging 
^ variety of capacities such as general information, ability 
 to count and to repeat phrases, to rei-ognize names and 
■describe common things and to make fine sense discrimina- 
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tions. Such tests show that there are all grades of mental 
ability. At one extreme is the idiot, \vithout iunguage and 
inoapable of attending to his bodily needs. He may retain 
to maturity the mentality of a child of a few months. In a 
higher grade mentality of a cliild of 3 to 5 years is retained 
throughout life; such are the imbeciles; then come the 
merely backward children who make dull adults of all 




I 



Km. 30, — Famiiy (r""i!' 'roni n lonR-«'tt!«l vnllry where niiicli iini.siiji- 
eiiinFoUH murrinfto has Inkcn \)\ai\\ 

grades to the normal condition (Fig. 30). Finally, there are 
the exceptionally bright, quick children some of whom at 
least, become superior adults. It is hard to recognize a 
unit character in such a series any more than in human hair 
color. Nevertheless there are laws of inheritance of general 
mental ability that can be sharply expressed. Low men- 
tality is due to the absence of some factor, and if this factor 
that determines normal development is lacking in both 
parents it will be lacking in all of their offspring. 

Two nmitally defeclUv jMrentj< irtll produce only mentaUy 
defectivf offepring. This is the first law of inheritance of 
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I mental ability. It has now been demonstrated by the study 
1 of scores of families at the Vineland (N. J.) Training School 
for defectives by Dr. H. H. Goddard. Some pedigrees il- 
lustrating this law, and those that follow, are given in 
I Figs. 31-35. 

s-pO :i^h-j-o 
Ei-T-<~)!:^^(S)i~i-r-©B-T-< y^ 

N • 

FiQ. 31. — Pedigree chart iUuslrating the law that two defective parents 
ive only defective childrea. A, Alcobolic; C, cnminalislic; O, iaS,, died ii 
I infancy; F, feeble-minded; N, normal, T, tubercular. Goddard, 1910. 

The second law of heredity of mentaUty is that, aside 

[ from "mongolians," probably no imbecile is bora except 

I of parents who, if not mentally defective themselves, both 

1 carry mental defect in their germ plasm. Fig. 36 (left side 

of chart). Many a person of strong mentality may carry 

defective germ cells and, whenever two such persons marry, 

expectation is that one-fourth of their offspring will be 

defective. If a person that belongs to a strain in which 

defect is present (and who, consequently, may be carrying 

the defect in his germ plasm) marry a cousin or other near 

relative (in whom the chance is large that the same defective 

germ plasm is carried) the opportunity for Iwo defective 

_ germ cells to unite is enhanced. Such consanguineous mar- 

I riages are fraught with grave danger, 

I In view of the certainty that all of the children of two 
feeble-minded parents will be defective how great is the 
folly, yes, the crime, of letting two auch persons marry. It 
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no. 32, — Pedigtrc rhart illuiitmting thr inhrntancc of feeblp-mindednM 
In chart A, the control mating is of ua alcoholic moD wilh a Dormal woman 
who diod of tubercaloBii", Of their II children. .1 are known to be normal, 
the others died early. Then ( B) this man married a fceble-miDded woman 
and of 7 children 3 are certainly feeble-minded, and 2 were, ae young 
children, killed at play, in a fashion indicating a lack of ability to aroid 
ordinary dangen. Goddasd, 1910. 

• ° ■" ■" k k • • 

Via. 33. — Hero a (eeble-mindod woman (of the (iral geotration) ha« married 
a Dormal man and haa 4 normal children (exi^ept that 1 m alcoholic); then 
ebc marriifl an alcoholic sex-ollcnder (who is proLiibly also feeble-minded) and 
haa 4 fis'lilo-mindixi children. Here the menial strength of the Bnt huaband 
bruughl the required itrength into the combination, ao as to give good children. 

GOODABD, 1910. 
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Fio. 34. — An alcoholic miiti of gooii family bu' probably simplex 
tality has by a normal woman 2 Dormat children and by a feeble-minded 
wonian 2 normals and 1 feeble-minded. He hiks hud 4 other children by 
feeble-minded women, all ffeblivmioded. Si, Bex-offender. Goddahu, 1910. 







5. — Thifl chart ahowa several caana of entirely feeble-minded progeny 
from two defective parenta. Godda&d. 1910. 



has happened many times that keepers of poorhouses have 
let feeble-minded woDieu in their charge go to marry a half- 
witted farmer in order to reUeve the town of the burden of 
maintaining her. Some years later both she and her hus- 
band come to the poorbouse as permanent inhabitants and 
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Flo. 36. — Pedigree of a "ntoDgoUiui" imbecile. Except fur tui insana I 
UDcle (1) there is no evidence of a pByehopathic condition in the parental geim I 
plaaou. GoDDABD, 1910. | 

bring half a dozen imbecile children to be a pennanent 
charge on the conunimity. Surely there is do economy in 
tbia. 

A still more appalling piece of testimony is given by a 
delegate from Alabama to the 26th National Conference 
of Charities and Correction. He said: " In our poor institu- 
tions the males and the females arc allowed to run together 
and, so long as that is allowed, you cannot cut off the in- 
crease. It is perfectly appalling how the children accumu-1 
late in institutions." ' 

Anyone acquainted with rural poorhouses (Fig. 37), 
particularly in the South, will appreciate that the people 
housed in them are mostly mentally inferior. By bringing 
together defective men and women, without proper segrega- 
tion of the sexes, and by protecting and nursing the defective 
oETspring of defective parents and then turning them out 
upon the community, the improperly conducted county 
poorhouses constitute one of the country's worst dangers. 
What is the state of your county poorhouse, reader? 

An apparent paradox may well have occurred to the 
reader, and that is that mental defect and the elements of 
exceptional ability are inherited in the same way. This 
certainly looks like a self-contradiction. Are not the feeble- 
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1^0.37. — The "poorhoime" type of reproduction of the feeble-minded 
and epileptic. A lewd, feeble-miudcd and epileptic woman whose mother 
WBH certainly feeble-minded {but of whose father, brothers nnd sisters noth- 
ing is known) was the inmate of a county poorhouse. While there she hod 
6 children, of whom 2 died in infancy, 1 died at 18 in the almshouse, 
3 were feeble-minded and are now living in the almshouse (I the eon of 
a negro) and 1 wbb epileptic, the son of a man with a criminal record, C, 
eriminaliatic; D, dead; E, epileptic; F, feeble-minded; iS, syphilitic; Sx, sesu- 

minded and the talented at opposite extremes of the mental 
series? Why, then, this resemblance in the inheritance of 
their traits? Improbable as the result may appear it is 
precisely that to which students of hereditary genius have 
corae. Says Havelock Ellis: "We may regard it (genius) as 
a highly sensitive and complexly developed adjustment of 
the nervous system along special lines, with concomitant 
tendency to defect along other lines. Its elaborate organiza- 
tion along special lines is often built up on a basis even less 
highly organized than that of the ordinary average man- 
It is no paradox to say that the real affinity of genius is with 
congenital imbecility rather than insanity," Ellis notes 
that eminent men are more apt to be eldest or youngest 
sons. Now this fact is in agreement with the observation 
that feeble-minded persons of certain types {" mongolians, ") 
are more apt to be eldest or youngest children than inter- 
mediates. This type seems to be caused solely by the defects 
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in development due to imperfect nutrition of the child born 
of parents (particularly mothers) that are immature or too 
old. The contention that geniuses and some defectives are 
born chiefly at the extremes of the i-;?productive period sup- 
ports the view of their relationship. 

19. Epilepsy 

This term is believed by many professional men to cover 
a number of distinct brain disorders that have in common 
the symptoms known as convulsions or "fits." All too 
Uttle is known about the physiology of the forced move- 
ments of convulsions, accompanied as they typically are by 
temporary loss of consciousness. It is known that convul- 
sions may sometimes be induced in guinea pigs by a heavy 
blow on the brain case, and similar injuries are stated to 
have produced epilepsy in man. In other cases the "cause" 
is stated to be disturbance in the cerebral circulation due to 
a local stoppage in the blood vessels. However, it may well 
be questioned whether such causes are sufficient and not 
merely incUing, whether an inherent weakness did not first 
exist, which was only disclosed by the blow or disturbance 
in the circulation. A fall on the ice may result in a child's 
first epileptic fit but thousands fall on the ice without more 
than temporary discomfort; it was not the fall merely but 
the fall plus the too dehcate nervous organization. 

The hereditar>' basis of epilepsy has been studied and, 
rather remarkably, it follows the same laws as feeble- 
mindedness. Two epileptic parents probably produce only 
defective offspring, and the delect sometimes takes the 
form of epilei»y, sometimes that of feeble-mindedness. It 
doce not seem necessary to repeat the laws of heredity for 
epilepsy since in them the words epilepsy and feebl&- 
mindedaefis are almost intrcrchangeablc (Figs. 38-43). 

The warning against the cvih of poorhouses as breeding 
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Pia. 38. — The product of a feeble-nuoded man (who has an epileptic 
brothpj) and hia epileptic wife (whose father waa insane and uncle feeble- 
minded); the fiiBt child died in infancy, the next two were feeble-minded and 
died young, the neTct is an epileptic at the New Jersey State Village; the next 
is feeble-minded, has a crintinal record and is in the State Home for Boys; the 

19 feeble-minded and is in the Children's Industriul Home. Sbc in this 
family have been or are wards of the State. A, alcoholic; C, criminalistic; 
D, deaf; B, epileptic; F, feeble-minded; /, insane; N, normal. SV in the !^- 

OB an inmate of a State Village for Epileptics. 





Fia. 39. — The central mating is that of a feeble-minded woman of an 
tensely neuropathic strain and an alcoholic man, who has 3 alcoholic brothers, 
father and grandfather alcoholic, an insane cousin and an epileptic nephi 
The husband, though recorded aa alcoholic, Is probably also feeble-minded, 
at least all (6) of his children who survived were feeble-minded or epiiepti' 
This chart shows 4 wards of the State and many others who should hava 
been sefcregated. A, alcoholic; B, blind; B, (below), bom; D, deaf; D, (be- 
low), died; E, epileptic; F, feeble-minded; Ht, ' 
pvalyaiB, Sz, sex-offenae; 7*, lubercular. 



J 
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places of feeble-mindedness needs to be repeated for epilepsy* 
aod the dangers of consanguineous marriage are equally 
great {Fig. 43), If these two sources of epileptics — namely 
the poorhouse and the hovel (Fig. 44)— were cut off the 
supply of epileptics would be markedly reduced. And it is 




Fla, 40. — This mating illustrates the principle thai miftraine (M) and 
paralynia frpqufntly indiPiitp the prvaence of drfcclivc genn cpIIs, as well as 
norraaJ. In the ci-'ntriiJ mating the paralytic father has an insane brother, an 
iiuane niece and 3 rixiltlominded grandnephews. beades a grandnicce, who 
died in convukioiw. By hit mignunoiia wife he had 12 children about of 
wbom something is known. ()n(< is epileptic, 3 "neurotic" or very nervous, 
1 "peculiar" and alouholic, wtiile 3 are normal. The epileptic child has by 
MI alcoholic husband 2 epileptic sons. .Abbreviations as in Figs. 3S, 39. 



to be observed that these two sources of supply are quite 
within the control of society. A little lai^er appropriation 
to provide for the complete segr^ation of the sexes and a 
better superintendence will shut off the poorhouse supply 
and the inmati's of the hovels should be brought under 
surveillance, — if necessary under public care. 
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Fr«. 41. — The eenlral malini; in Ihis chart ia that of an ppilcptir man, 
of A hif^lily tic'urofmthic elruiD, and n neurotic womuD, whuae sisicr and nephew 
have had chorea or St. Vitus' dance. The prmluct ia 1 normal child. 1 
^ileptie, and 1 ae yet only 7 years old. Abbreviations ns in Fins, 38, 39. 




Fio. 42, — Tlip cenlral mating ia thai of 2 normal parents, both of whom 
[ MonK to stock that shows ctidcnce of being neuropathic. Duubtlcu some 
I of tltc germ celb of both parents arc deiectivc in mental strength. Along with 
1 6 nonnal children appcare 1 epileptic. Abbreviations as In Figs, 38, 39- 
I Sigt. 37-«, are contributed by Dr. David F. Wbkm. 
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Fifi. 43— The "fJot'd" tyj* nf reproduc lions of detertiv™. Id a hut la ' 
Ihp W(xmIh there was brouglil up h fumily o( dercctivm. Ouc uf the boys, who 
is a drunken, feehle-mindnl fellow with criminalislir [j.'n<lonrira, hnd by Mi ' 
own niittpr a d&iifrhier who la ii ilninkco epileptic, who has been ihe innuita 
both of lh(- cimnty jtiil unil thu county poorbouae. By her father ti>e bad 
4 children of whom 1 is epileptic, 2 are feebleminded (the girl haa ft 
very '«"' Pfetml of itrunkenness, rrime and immorality) anil Iho other one 

nru" :in idlnt timti-lrr \\h" di'-'l ciirt^llv nftrr Ih-imie bom. Close inbreeiHng of 
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20. Insanity 

If the word epilepsy is a wardrobe then the word insanity 
IB a veritable lumber room, including a great variety of 
mental diseases which have this in common that they render 
their victim incompetent and irresponsible before the law. 
Two great classes of insanity are distinguished: the "or- 
ganic" and the "fmictional." The first group includes 
cases of mental deterioration associated with venereal dis- 
eases, alcohohsm, degeneration of the blood vessels and 
trauma; the second includes cases of distinct neuropathic 
taint which shows itself in the slighter forms as melancholia 
or manic depressive insanity and in the profounder forms 
as dementia precox. Concerning heredity in the functional 
forms there is no doubt. Berze (1910) gives a case of de- 
mentia precox in a father and three sons; another of two 
children, their mother and her father; and numerous other 
cases with two or three to the family — all with a more or 
less typical form of dementia precox. But the mental de- 
fect that is "inherited" is not always of the same type. 
Thus in the same family may be found cases of manic de- 
pressive insanity, of senile dementia, of alcohohsm and of 
feeble-mindedness. It would seem to be the neuropathic 
taint that is inherited. 

This is the conclusion to which Cannon and Rosanoff 
{1911) have come in their study based on house to house 
investigations of the families of patients at a State Hospital. 
They omit from consideration the "organic" class of cases 
as "probably purely exogenous in origin." Aside from these 
they find that when both parents have any form of insanity 
all of their children will "go insane." If one parent is in- 
sane and the other normal but of insane stock half of the 
children tend to become insane; when both parents, though 
normal, belong to an insane stock about ODe-fourth of the 
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Fia, 45.— The central mating, 11, 7, II, 8, a that of a man. II. 7, who u 
■itbjecl to melancholia and has an iDBune brother and another who ia nauto- 
pathic, Ilii wife is Dormal but hrr mother was neurupathic. The product of 
this union ia 11 children of whom 3 arc neuropathic. One of Iheae insane 
L'liililren marries a normal person (probably of neuropathic ancestry), and hu 
2 nt^uropathic children b<«ide8 1 that ia epileptic, IV, 1. ^ E. epileptic; 
/, insane; N, normal; shaded symbols imply some neuropathic condition other 
than inaanity. Cannon and KoBANorr, 19U. 
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Flo. 46. — The central mating ia that of a normal man of neuropathic 
«ock with a neuropathic woman who haa an insane siBtcr. Since by hypothesia 
all of her ^rm <-ella and half of his are "neuropathic" it is to Ik expected that 
half of their oflsprinft will be neuropathic in some degree. Actually, of 6 sup- 
viviftR children 2 are eptleplic, 2 highly nervoua and 2 normal so far aa 
known. There ia a slight, but not unreasonable deficiency of normals, 
namely, t, "Vhe shaded symbols represent nervous subjects. Cannon and 
HoSANorp, 1911, 



childreD become insane. The typical taws of heredity ore 
followed here (Figs. 45-47). 

But is it BO certain that alcohoUc, traumatic, even syphil- 
itic dementia have no hereditary basis? On the contrary 




Pro. 47. — The rentral maling is that of a pair who, though not. insane, 
have pronounced neuropathic manifestationa. The mother baa an insane 
nster and the father comps of ncuropalhin stock. Of the 3 Burviving 
children I in neurotic, I insane and 1 cpilrpiic. A similar mating of 
2 neun]pa,thic persona is seen in the parents of the father — all of their oH- 
Bpring are neuropathic. The shaded symbols represent DcuropatMc in- 
oivkliudB. Cannon and RosANorr, ISll. 
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Flo, 47a. ^Inheritance of "insanity," From the eenlraJ mating e 
normal pereona there are derived 8 children, 3 insane. But there is the her 
. tary tendency in the germ plasm of bolh parents. Mcnr, 1905. 
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h is fairly open to debate whether alcoholics are not usually 
mentally defective and the delirium tremens that develops 
is a symptom of their mental weakness. Similarly a blow 
iff often just the stress that reveals the mental wealtneBs; 
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the syphilitic poison in some, if not most cases, likewise acta 
most disastrously on the neuropathic constitution. Thus, 
probably an hereditary predisposition lies at the basis of 
most cases of insanity; and this predisposition behaves in 
heredity like a defect. 

21. Paupebibm 

Pauperism is a result of a complex of causes. On one aide 
it is mainly environmental in origin as, for instance, in the 
case when a sudden accident, like death of the father, leaves a 
widow and family of children without means of Uvelihood, 
or a prolonged disease of the wage earner exhausts savings. 
But it is easy to see that in these cases heredity also plays a 
part; for the effective worker will be able to save enough 
money to care for his family in case of accident; and the man 
of strong stock will not suffer from prolonged disease. Bar- 
ring a few highly exceptional conditions poverty means rela- 
tive inefficiency and this in turn usually means mental inferi- 
ority. This is the conclusion that social workers in many 
places have reached. Thus from Harrisburg, Pa., come these 
cases: (a) Mr. and Mrs. R., applicants for relief and living in 
a slum district, are parents of 14 children of whom 10 are 
Uving. These parents arc both epileptic and feeble-minded, 
(b) Mother and father are both feeble-minded. There are 6 
children, all of marriageable age, aU unfit to earn in any case 
more than $1.50 per week, and all recipients of pubUc alms. 
Such cases might be multiplied indefinitely. 

In the larger pedigrees of the Jukes and Zero families more 
definite data as to inheritance of some of the elements of 
poverty can be gaioed. Let us take "shiftlessness" as an 
important element in poverty. Then classifying all persons 
in these two families as ver>' shift less, somewhat shiftless, and 
industrious the following conclusions are reached. When 
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both parents are very shiftless practically all children are 
very shiftless" or "somewhat shiftless." Out of 02 off- 
spring, 3 are given as "industrious" or about 5 per cent (Fig. 
48). When both parents are shiftless in some degree about 
15 per cent of the known offspring are recorded as Industrious. 
When one parent is nioi-e or less shiftless while the other is 
industrious only about 10 per cent of the children are "very 
shiftless." It i.s probable that both shiftlessne.^s and lack 
of physical energy are due to the absence of something which 
can be got back into the offspring only by mating with in- 
dustry. 

22. Narcotism 
The love of alcoholic drink, opium, etc., is commonly re- 
garded as due solely to its use. It has even been asserted that 
the "taste" is usually an acquired one; and we are assured 
that drunkenness results from bad associates and imitation of 
bad habits. Cases are cited of persons who, after an exem- 
plary youth, have suddenly through drink been started on 
the downward road. On the other hand there are those who 
maintain that the desire for narcotics is a symptom of a neur- 
asthenic tendency. "So long as there is a call for these 
narcotics must our race be stamped as degenerate" (Gaupp 
quoted by Mason, 1910). Says Lydston (1904, p. 200) 
"Practically, then, inebriety means degeneracy, the subject 
being usually primarily defective in nervous structure and 
will-power. It is a noteworthy fact that the family histories 
of dipsomaniacs are largely tinctured with nerve disorders. 
Hysteria, epilepsy, migraine and even insanity are found all 
along the Une. In such cases inebriety is but one of the vary- 
ing manifestations of bad heredity." Each of these con- 
trasted views is partial. Whether a person who has taken a 
first glass of alcoholic liquor shall take another is determined 
largely by the effect upon him of the hrst. If the alcohol ia 
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very distasteful he will probably not continue to drink; if it 
wakens a strong desire for more he will probably become {or 
is) a dipsomaniac,' The result in these extreme cases is deter- 
mined by innate tastes which are doubtless hereditary. But 
in most cases the person who takes a first glass finds it indiffer- 
ent. His subsequent relation to alcohol depends largely upon 
his associates ; but his selection of associates again depends on 
innate tastes. Some like the steady, quiet, serious youth for 
their companions; others select the reckless, jolly fellows, 
careless of the proprieties and^" birds of a feather flock 
together." The influence of precept is not to be overlooked; 
this is, however, most important in determining the first 
drink. No doubt a strong susceptibility to social sentiment 
restrains many of the border line cases, 

A strong hereditary bias toward alcohol runs through not a 
few families of the United States. A pedigree of one such is 
given in Fig. 49. The neighbors say: "It is a family of 

I drunkards," yet some of the individuals never touch liquor. 
The bad environment has its result first and chiefly on those 
individuals with an hereditary predisposition toward nar- 
cotics and this hereditary bias is stronger in .some families 
than others, depending on the nature of the family trait, and 
it occurs in a larger proportion of the cases in some families 
than others, depending on the nature of the matiugs that 

[ have occurred in that family. 

23. Criminality 
In connection with the subject of nervous defect and di8- 
1 ease the topic of an hereditary tendency to crime must be 

 Dr, L. D, Mason, head of the Inebriates' Home for Kin^ County (N. Y.) 
tella this story from hia experienoe. He knew of a young man of such ancestry 
that a dipsomnniac was predicted. For years the youth refrained from drink, 
nnd led an exemplary life. Finally, he was operated on for appendicitis and, 

hasten recovery, the surgeon save him some brandy. An uncontrollable 
appetite waa awakened and the man soon died from alcohoUsm. 
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^^Balluded to. Despite the conservatism of the courts, despite 
^^■the fact that scientifically ascertained general principles usu- 
^^Bally weigli less than precedent, the treatment of the criminal 
has made progress during the past century. It is stated that 
"Mackintosh speaking in the English House of Commons so 
late as March 2, 1819 said 'I hold in my hand a list of those 
offenses which at this moment are capital, in number two 
hundred and twenty three' " (Johnston, 1887, p. 106). Phys- 
ical severity, frequent floggings, chaining to the floor, unsani- 
tary surroundings, insufficient and improper food were the 
elements of a treatment by a society that was exasperated 

 into severity by the realization of its impotent ignorance. 
Only slowly has the idea of hospitals for insane criminals 
spread; but though several states nmintain great institutions 
of this sort they still receive a quite insufficient proportion 
I of those convicted of crime. 

I A few pictures of the youth with hereditary criminal in- 
Btincts may properly be quoted here. 
1, O. L., female, father and jnother both intemperate 
and degenerate, and always on the verge of pauperism. The 
patient is cruel to animals and children; thus, she put a cat 
on a red hot stove, threw knives and stones at playmates, 
wished to have a small baby to strike and kick; and helped 
drown a comrade in a bath tub. She is very imtruthful and 
a chronic thief; has fits of tamper when she screams, tears 
clothing, and pulls out her hair; is in a state of chronic re- 
bellion against the constituted authorities, a trouble maker 
and inciter of mischief. She talks fluently, is sly and cunning, 
vain as to her personal appearance and boastful to attract 
attention. Age 16. This person has committed the crimes 
of wanton cruelty to animals, petty larceny, truancy, assault 
and murder. She is a moral imbecile. 

2. 0. K., male, entered a school for feeble-minded at 9, at 
L.(he time of the description is 1 1. He has a bright, knowing, 
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intelligent manner, has a fund of general information and u 
very talkative. He is very cruel to younger children, has an 
ungovernable temper, is an inciter of discontent and rebelUott 
among tlie other patients, lies maliciously, ingeniously and 
convincingly, and steals inveterately and without motive. 
This child, removed into an excellent school with the best 
of surroundings, at the tender age of nine reveala striking 
criminalistic traits which no care can correct. In this case 
the hereditary history is unknown. In those that follow it 
has been precisely ascertained. ' 




Fta. fiO 

3. Figure 50, III, 4 is an eleven year old boy who began to 
steal at 3 years ; at 4 set fire to a pantry resulting in an explo- 
sion that caused his mother's death ; and at 8 set fire to a 
mattress. He is physically sound, able and well informed, 
polite, gentlemanly and very smooth, but he is an inveterate 
thief and has a court record. His older brother, 14, has been 
full of deviltry, has stolen and set fires but is now settled 
down and is e-aming a living. Their father is an unusually 
fine, thoughtful inteUigent man, a grocer, for a time sang on 
the vaudeville stage; his mother, who died at 32, is said to 
have been a normal woman of excellent character. There is 
however a taint on both sides. The father's father was wild 
and drank when young and had a brother who was an invet- 
erate thief. The mother's father was alcoholic and when 
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drunk mean and vicious. Some of the mother's brothers 
Btole or were sexually immoral. 

4. A healthy man (Fig. 51, 11,1) employed on a railroad as 
a fireman and using neither alcohol nor tobacco married a 
woman who was born in the mountains of West Virginia 
near the Kentucky Une and who shows many symptoms of 
defectiveness. She has epileptic convulsions as often as 2 
or 3 times a week, has an ungovernable temper, smokes, 
chews and drinks, is illiterate and sexually immoral. There 
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are 10 children, of whom something is known about 7. One 
died early of chorea, one of the others (III, 8) seems normal; 
III, 1 has killed two men including a policeman; III, 4 had 
her husband killed and lives with his slayer; III, 6, an epi- 
leptic and cigarette fiend, convicted of assault; III, 12 has 
hysterical convulsions and is afraid in sleep; III, 15 has 
migraine. The combination in the fraternity of migraine, 
chorea, hysteria, epilepsy and sexual immorality and tend- 
ency to assault is striking and appalling. 

5. A 10 year old boy (Fig 52, IV, 4) who was precocious as 
a raconteur at 22 months, does well at school except for inat- 
tention; is fond of reading and athletics, cheerful, and polite. 
But he prefers the companionship of older, wild boys and 
cannot be weaned from them. He Ues, runs up accoimts in 
his parents' name, is acquiring bad sexual habits, and runs 
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away from home. He has two fine, studious brothers. His 
father is a strong character and a successful lawyer, hia 
mother an excellent woman. intcUigent and firm. She has 
a brother who left home at 14 to seek a life of adventure. 
He finally settled down to a steady hfe. Their father's father 
was erratic. He loved Indian outdoor life, always used an 
Indian blanket, and at over 70 years swam the Mississippi 
River. He traced buck his ancestry to Pocahontas. He has 
another grandson, III, 2, who is an unruly character with a 
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roving dispo^tion; be joined the navy and his whereabouts 
are unknown ; his father was a lawyer and a fine character, 

6. Another case of truancy (Fig. 53, III, 2) is a 7 year old 
boy whose home conditions are not favorable. His selfish 
father consorts with lewd women so that his mother has left 
her husband and now conducts an employment agency. She 
has hysterical attacks with blank periods during which she 
may wander. The boy is bright and able but is subject to 
hysterical attacks; he runs away from school and home and 
says he does not know why; goes for a long period without 
food or sleep. His father's father was erratic, a soldier, very 
BUperstitious, used to walk in a graveyard and perform in- 
cantations at Christmas time. The mother's father was also 
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erratic and disappeared from home about the time his mother 
was born. Two of his sons have hysterical fuges and one of 
them served a term in prison; he is now quite lost to the fam- 
ily. Thin is a remarkable history of hysteria with a slight 
crinoinaliBtic tendency. 

7. An intelligent and esteemed physician (Fig. 54, II, 2) 
with training abroad as well as in this country and of a good 
family (his brother. II, 1, is a college professor and his father 
a methodist preacher) married a lady (II, 3) of good family, 








r with much musical talent, but subject to migraine and for- 
' merly to chorea. They have two sons born in the best of en- 
vironments. The younger (III, 3) is still in the kindergarten, 
seems wholly normal, truth-telling and lovable; the other, 
(III, 2) now 13, developed normally, has had no convulsions, 
[ and has never been seriously sick and ordinarily sleeps well. 
He has regular, refined features and a normal alert attitude 
and is very industrious. He attends sunday school regularly, 
s excellent talent for music. At 3 years of age he walked 
I to a near by railroad, boarded a train and was carried 12 
I miles before the conductor discovered him; since then he has 
I run away very many times. From an institution for difficult 
f boys, where he was placed, he ran away 13 times. He ea- 
[ capes from his home after dark and sleeps in neighboring doo> 
I ways. His mother used to make Saturday a treat day. She 
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would take a violin lesson with him and spend the afternoon 
in the Public Library which he much enjoyed but he would 
slip away from her on the way home and be gone till mid- 
night. He is an unconscionable liar. He contracts debts, 
steals when he has no use for the articles stolen and has bten 
convicted for burglary. Much money and effort have been 
spent on him in vain. His mother's father, (I, 3) (of whom he 
has never heard) was a western desperado, drank hard and 
was involved in a murder, but finally married a very good 
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woman (I, 4) and has 2 normal daughters in addition to this 
boy's mother. 

The typical skipping of a generation, seen in these pedi- 
grees of the wandering instinct, suggests that it is a recessive, 
like most neuroses — and strengthens the probability that it 
is due to a real mental defect. 

The following case suggests the inheritance of an extremely 
erotic instinct also as a defect (Fig. 55). 

A large, healthy man (II, 4) engaged in an engineering pro- 
fession, has much ahihty in music and is an inventor. He 
drinks very little alcohol, has always been a good worker and 
is highly este^ned by tboee who employ him. But he is 
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"crazy about women." He left his first wife and married 
aDother, was convicted of bigamy and served a term in prison ; 
I later he married a third wife without undergoing the formal- 
ity of a divorce from the others and was again imprisoned 
for bigamy. He has had also other, even looser, relations 
with women. His second wife (II. 5) was a healthy young 
girl who comes from a long hved family. Since her husband 
deserted her she has had to work very hard to support their 
children and is much broken down in consequence. She ta 







not a strong character, she keeps boarders and is currently 
beheved to be sexually immoral. Nothing is known about 
her parents nor those of her husband. The daughter of this 
pair (III, 1), is thirteen years old. She is wilful, refuses to 
study, runs on the streets, has stayed out all night on two 
occasions and has been in court as a delinquent. The son, 
(III, 2), eight and a half years old, has a fair physical develop* 
ment, but his face is unsymmetrical and his mouth open 
despite removal of adenoids when he was 5. His speech is 
thick and rough. He seems dull at timea but can brighten 
up. He has had convulsions. Like his sister he is wilful, 
won't learn, and runs on the streets where he sells papers 
and where be has stolen many articles. He throws stones and 
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garbage and despite his tender years he indulges in vile lan- 
guage, exposes his person to little girls, masturbates and is 
sexually misused by men. All attempts at reformation have 
failed, — orphan asylum, home for boys, life on a farm; from 
all these he runs away and returns to the life he loves. 

The foregoing cases are samples of scores that have been 
collected and serve as fair representations of the kind of 
blood that goes to the making of thousands of criminals in 
this country. It is just as sensible to imprison a person for 
feeble-mindedness or insanity as it is to Imprison criminals 
belonging to such strains. The question whether a given 
person is a case for the penitentiary or the hospital is not 
primarily a legal question but one for a physician with the 
aid of a student of heredity and family histories. 

24, Other Nervous Diseases 
a. The General Problem.— The marvellous complex of 
neurones (nerve cells and fibres), sustentative tissue, and 
blood ves.sels that constitute the central nervous system 
forms, perhaps, the moat wonderful mechanism in nature. 
Little wonder that it should vary greatly in different indi- 
viduals, or that it should become easily deranged. Such 
variations in structure and such derangement though 
ordinarily hidden from view can be inferred from the be- 
havior of the person. For the general principle holds that 
every psychosis (or peculiar mental manifestation) has its 
neuroBLs (or aberrent nervous basis). Peculiar or abnormal 
behavior, then, is an index of peculiar or abnormal brain 
condition. 

That heredity plays a part, in nervous disease is indicated 
by the familiar fact of high incidence of some or other 
psychic disturbance in the members of a single family. 
We have already seen how incomplete mental development 
U a consequence of the absence of a definite inheritable 
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defect in the germ plasm, such that when the factor that 
stimulates to complete mental development is absent from 
the germ plasm of both parents it will be absent from all 
their offspring. Varied as are the mental conditions of the 
persons in a family containing feeble mindedness the chil- 
dren do not ordinarily surpass in mental development the 
better developed parent. 

In considering heredity of mental disease we must not 
forget that what is inherited is not, as in imbeciUty, a 
tendency to incomplete mental development, but rather 
a tendency such that a completely developed and apparently 
normal mentality is liable under ordinary, or still more 
under extraordinary, conditions to show disturbance of a 
temporary or permanent nature. The more intimate nature 
of this inherited tendency is probably varied. In some cases 
there is doubtless an idiosyncrasy in the neurones, in other 
cases there is a lack of resistance to infection or specific 
poisons, again the trouble may be outside the neurones in 
the supporting tissue or even in the blood vessels whose 
walls may be peculiarly liable to weaken and burst; to waste 
away; to thicken, occluding the lumen and shutting off 
nutrition to a part of the brain. 

Before considering the inheritance of specific nervous 
diseases it may be pointed out that what is inherited is often 
a general nervous weakness — a neiiropathic taint— -showing 
itself now in one form of psychosis and now in another. 
Especially the lower types of mental defect may be carried 
in the higher, i. e., departing least from the normal. 

b. The Neuropathic Makeup. — We have seen (page 77) 
that imbecihty, epilepsy and many forms of insanity are 
due merely to the absence of some factor. It remains to 
be considered how they behave amongst each other in 
heredity. A pedigree worked out by Barr (1907) gives the 
desired information (Fig. 56). 
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14, 17. 19. 21 16 
E, epiltptic; P, fccble-mioded; I, inauie; N, nonn&I; Ne, neurotic; X, u 



In Table IX there is no marriage of two insane persons. 
Where a nervous person marries a neuropath, of II known 
ipring 6 are normal and 5 neuropathic ; when two 
neurotic marry, 2 out of 6 children are normal and 1 insane; 
when an insane and a normal marry, of 13 children 4 are 
normal and 2 insane; when a nourotic and a normal marry, 
of 28 children 16 are norma!, 9 nervous, 1 feeble-minded and 
2 insane. Even some normal parents (of this strain) have 
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insane or epileptic children. One sees what a variety of 

gametic conditions may be carried by a "nervous" or 

even a "normal" person, just as blue eyes may be carried 

by brown eyed parents, or light i 

brown hair by dark haired parents. 

A "nervous" person is thus fre- 

quently simplex in the factor that BrO 

makes for mental strength and is I 

apt to carry defective germ cells | ,^. ^ J i 

(Figs. 57-59). tw O • □ 

c. Cerebral Hemorrhage. — How- Pw- 57. — Pedigree of 

. . ^ "nwvous trouble." 1.2,waa 

ever munerous the causes that lypicaay affccied and I, i 

weaken the walls of the cerebral suffered from miRraine. ll, 

1, hail theaanii> nervoua trou- 

arteries or raise abnormally the ble. Of thrw grandchildren 
pressure upon them, there can be "''"survive, i aiready shows 

"^ _ 111 o yeara, a. tendency to- 

little doubt that hereditary predis- ward nervous weaknMs. F. 
position plays an important part. ' "*' ' 
(Figs. 60 and 61). Cerebral hemorrhage is commonly 
found in the parentage or grandparentage of the mentally 
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Fio. 58. — Inherilance of nprvoiisneaa and brilliaocy, I, 4, is subject to 
beadacben and nervouBnesa. Her daughter, II, 7, ie similarly affected. She 
married a miui, II, 0, who has had temporal? attacks of poralyatH. One of 
thrir children, II. 2, has nervous prostratioD and one, III, 3, is subject to head- 
F. R.;aa. 3. 



' weak as well as brilliant. (Fig. 61). See also arteriosclero- 
Bis, page 162. 

d. Cerebral Palsy of Infancy. — This disease, of obscure 
orisiu, affects infants within a few years of birth; it leads 
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Fio. 59— Pedigree of a family with nervous disease. I, 3, wm a heavy 
drinker; J, 4, died of apoplexy after auffering from pareeiB. The father wa« 
normal, but he had a brother, II, I, who was eoccntric and committed auidde, 
ivod a sister, II, 2, who was a good UoKuist but deteriorated mentally. The 
mother, II, 4, is oormal but ebe had a brother who while a civil i-ngineer and 
exoellent draftsman waa alcohaUc, and a eister who was a good musician. 
Cnc child, III, 2, is suffering at 23 from dementia precox. F. R.; Coi. 1. 

Fio. 60.— Pcdigreeof afamilynilhhighincidenccof cerebralapoplpxy. The 
father and mother, I, 1 and 2, both have apparently a tendency toward coro- 
bra] coDgeetlon, I, 2, had recently hwl an attack whicji was relieved by nnaal 
hemorrhage. Twoof the mother's brol here, 1, 3 and 4, died after a brief attack 
of apoplexy. Three of the daughters have dieit of the same disease si 32, 30 
and 4fi years respectively; the rvmaining suftets from cerebral ronKt'slion, 
Uabrikoton, 1886. 
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Fio, 61.^Pedigreeof a family with " nerve weakncaa, " The father's tat her, 

I, 1, had a"nervousweaknesR,"liis«'ifedied at 28 of encephalitis, the mother'^ 
father, I, 3, was subject to apoplexy and died of a stroke at "1. The fatber, 

II, 3, and all of his fratemily bad encephalitis — the father tliroe t 
and one died of it, while the others were left with a nervous wcakneea. Tbs J 
children were not vigorous. Ill, 1, had always a low vitality and died a 
yeus; III, 3, had a low vitality and diod at 14 of "cnngestion of the lungs"; I 
m, 4,waefeeble-minded: in. 5, a laborer.Buffered much from "bowel trouble"; % 

III, fi, baa a nervous weakness; and 111. 7, engaged in housework and, with 
111, 2, is the strongest nt (he family. 

Fig 02, — Pedigree of a family with cerebral diplegia. The father it 
cutolral mating, II, 3, hss been three times married, Dy two of the marriaKM i 
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to general paralysis of one or both sides and, in later develop- 
ment, is associated with feeble-mindedness. 
given by Dercum (1897) Fig. 62, Pehzaeus 
(1885) Fig. 63, Freud (1893) and others. 

Since the tendency is carried by normal 
persons and since (as in Freud's case) it is 
apt to occur with consanguineous marriage it 
is probably due to a specific defect. To 
avoid the reproduction of the disease, mar- tiuiea the i>edjgrce 
riage with unrelated blood is essential. has ™(^'bm[ °X 

e. Multiple or Disseminated Sclerosis. — plcgia who married 
This is a diffuse degenerative disease of the ^ ^111" Timilarly 
spinal cord. It leads to tremors in the amis affiled. Both 
and trunk, disturbance of speech and even- tected. Peuzabdb, 
tual paralysis. It is usually not regarded as ^*^- 
hereditary but an interesting pedigree showing its appear- 
ance in 3 generations has been investigated by Merzbacher 
(1909), Fig. 64. 

As the pedigree table shows, the disease is transmitted 
through unaffected females. The eugenic conclusion is, 
consequently, that even unaffected females who have af- 
fected brothers should not have children. 

f. Hereditary Ataxy (Frtedrich's disease). — This disease 
causes a slowly but surely progressive loss of directed move- 

I ments, first of the legs and then of the arms; .speech becomes 
elusive and indistinct; scoliosis (curvature of the spine) 

I may appear and the feet become drawn up. These symp- 
toms accompany a degeneration in the upper part of the 

, spinal cord, 
he bad only Dormal children, but by the third (to a normal woman who had 

I K fiiBt cousin, U, 5, with c«r«bral diplegia) he bod 4 soaa of whom 3 were 

\ affected with this disease. The eldest, 111,3, was normal unlil 16 montbi old, 
then had gejieral convulsions, after which spastic sj-mptoras gradually ap- 
peared, becoming proDOimced later. Now he can walk only a few steps 

I uid is quite idiotic. The third son waa normal until 2 .vean old, but is now 

I deteriorating after an attack of measles and the youngest, only 2 yean old, 

t baa just become diplegic and epileptic. OEHctw, 1897. 
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Some extensive pedigrees of ataxy have been published, -l 
One of the most extensive is by Mott (1906). It is repro- 
duced in Fig. 65. 




Pia, 64. — Part of EiCBOLO-Fl-BlUNO-STOsaxirHciiZEH pedigree ahowing 
multiple scteroaiB (titack Bymbols). One noLot the skipping of a geoeratioD 
(indicAling u ri>cHSBivF trait). The trouble a usually carried by unaffected 
females (heavy circles) and appears in their eons. Intareetiog because same 
family vra8 independently noted by two neurologists. Pelixaeub, 1885; Mbbi- 
BACHBB, 1900. 

Since, as the pedigrees show, normals may have affected 
offspring the disease is probably dependent, as in insanity, 
on the lack of something necessary for normal development. 
The disease seems to be in no way sex-limited (Fig. 65). 
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Fio. 65.— Pedigree of a family with hereditary ataxy {black symbol*). 
Consorts not in direct line mostly unknown. Not« thai ailected pereona b»v« 
(for the most port) one alTected parent; the trouble i* due to the pmenoe of 
•ome postive character. Mutt, 1905. 

The eugenic t«aching is that affected persons and also 
normals of the affected fraternities shoiild marry only out- 
side the strain. Whether all cases of atactic offspring of 
one normal parent are derived from consanguineous mar- 
riage is still uncertain and warrants hesitation in advising 
the nmrriage of any atactic person. 
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g. M6nifere*s Disease Is apparently due to a disturbance 
in the auditory nerve or its centre. It is accompanied 
by dizziness and roaring in the ear, often so severe as to 
force the patient to fall to the ground. Sinion (1903) de- 
scribes a family with these symptoms, consisting of an af- 
fected father, son and two daughters. The onset of the 
attacks varied from the 25th to the 50th year. 
h. Chorea (St. Vitus's dance) is a disease of the cere- 
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Fio. 06. — PediftTGO of chorea (black eymbol*). II, 1, became afi'ecteil with 
chorea at 8 years before his doath; H, 2, has suffered many years; 4 other 
brothers and aistt^rs are healthy. It, 3, became sick at 35 and siifTered until 
her death at 46; she alao had a marked loea of memory and died in a hoipital. 
Ill, 1, ia healthy; III. 2, suffers froin severe sick headaches. Ill, 3, has chorea. 
rV, 4, is 11 years old and has been afflicted with chorea and epileptic StA for 
past 2 years. Ueraister is still healthy at lOyeara. Jollt, 1891. 

bral hemispheres characterized by involuntary, irregular 
movements of the limbs or other parts of the body. It 
commonly occurs in families with neuropathic make-up. 
Ordinarily the disease appears in the children and ends in 
recovery ; occasionally it appears only later in life and runs 
various courses, sometimes ending in death through exhaus- 
tion. This disease is commonly sharply separated from 
Huntington's chorea, but transitional conditions occur, 
A case cited by Jolly is shown in Fig. 66. In this case noth- 
I ing is known about the firet generation; the second com- 
1 prises 4 normals and 3 affected persons, 2 males and I 
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female. 11, 1 became affected with chorea "8 years before 
his death"; II, 2 "has been affected for many years"; II, 
3 became ill with chorea at 35 and suffered until her death 
at 46. These look like cases of Huntington's chorea. Ill, 2 
suffers from migraine; III, 3 has chorea, IV, 1-3 died at 
birth of convulsions; IV, 4 at 9 years began to show chorei- 
form movements. These have continued for two years 
until the present time. This girl also has epilepsy; but 
her chorea has appeared at the age for St. Vitus's dance. 

i. Huntington's Chorea.^This is said to be a "rare" 
disease in Europe, but not so in the United States. It is 
characterized by appearing typically first in middle life 
and progressing with ever increasing disorder of move- 
ments until dementia and death occur. It affects both sexes 
about equally. Two pedigrees are given in Figures 67 and 68. 

The method of the inheritance of this disease was recog- 
nized by its original describer. Dr. George Huntington. 
He states that those exempt from it cannot transmit it. 
An examination of the extensive pedigrees shows only one 
exception to his rule and this a doubtful case. Hunting- 
ton's chorea is, consequently, a typical dominant trait, the 
normal condition is recessive; or, the disease is due to some 
positive factor. The eugenic lesson is that persons with 
this dire disease should not have children. But the membera 
of normal branches derived from the affected strain are 
immune from the disease. 

This disease forms a most striking illustration of the 
principle that many of the rarer diseases of this country 
can be traced back to a few foci, possibly even to a single 
focus; certainly in this case many of the older families 
with Huntington's chorea trace back to the New Haven 
Colony and its dependencies and subsequent offshoots. 
The subject of foci of origin of traits will be discussed more 
fuUy later (page 181) 
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j. Hysteria. — This term is applied to a variety of symp- 
toms that indicate a functional disturbance of the psycliic 
centres usually combined with a derangement of the lower 



I dccenduils 

Fig. 67. — Pedigree of a family showing Huntington's chorea. Affected 
|- pereons (indicated by black symbols) ore always derived from affected parenlfl. 
[ From origjnal data furnished by Dr. S. E. Jeluffe; Stni-family. 

cerebral or spinal centres. The psychical symptoms ap- 

proach mania on the one hand and show a more or less 

I complete loss of the moral sense on the other, so that many 
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liunlinglon's chorea. All affected 
? affected poren). Hamilton, 1908, 



Fio. 08. — Pedigree of a family iviil 
petBoHB (black eymbola) have at least o: 
p. 453. 

cases of larceny, assault, and sexual immorality are conse- 
[ quent upon this disease. The emotions usually are dis- 
^turbed. The motor symptoms are frequently profound. 
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Thus paralysis, or spasmodic contractions, or even convul- ] 
aions not unlike, if not identical with, those of epilep^, j 
make their appearance. 1 

The greatest social importance of hysteria lies in ita re- | 
lation to crime and responsibility, A large proportion of | 
"criminals" doubtless are in need of hospital care. The 
family history of the offender will give the best possible 
clue to his probable mental condition and, where a "neuro- 
pathic blood" is evident, the patient should be segregated, 
not to punish him but to care for him at the expense of that 
"society" which still permits his kind to breed unrestricted; ' 
and to prevent, or at least to limit, the further spread of 
his tainted germ plasm. 

In studies made on 175 families containing epileptics 
which the author has had the privilege of making with the 
cooperation of Dr. David F. Weeks hysteria was frequently ] 
found associated with chorea., migraine and a "neurotic" 
condition in the parentage of epileptics and in the offspring  
of an epileptic or insane parent married to a normal. It 
acts like a condition induced by a simplex determiner such 
that the patient produces some defective germ oells. 

25. Rheumatism J 

Rheumatism, as is well known, is often associated I 
with chorea. An example of such association is given in j 
Figure 69. I 

A second instructive case is that cited by Cheadle (1900). I 
A man who had subacute arthritis and muscular rheimiatism I 
and whose sister died at 8 years of heart disease following I 
acute rheumatism and chorea married a woman who had | 
suffered from acute rheumatism, heart disease and chorea ' 
and had had a nephew affected with rheumatic fever and J 
heart disease and a niece nith subacute rheumatism. The I 
child of this pair at 9 years of age luui chorea in a most I 
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i severe form, repeated attacks of inflammation of the heart 
and pains in joints with formation of nodules beneath the 
skin. Finally the girl died a victim to extreme, uncontrol- 
lable rheumatism and chorea. 

The exact laws of inheritance in these cases are not clear 

iand eugenic instruction cannot be drawn from them. 
Fig, 69.^Pedigree o( family ahowing chorea and rheumatiiBL I, ehonie 
M 1^ years; still has all^Eht twitchings; II, 2, ia not cboreio but iaaubjeotto 
HUgraine and kas had aeveral attacks of rheumatiBm. Ue hss halt S danj^ 
ten and 2 sons. Ill, 1, is 18 yean old and aince her d^th year baa had 
chrooii.- and severechorea; at 12 she had an attack of rheumatism and mnce 
then attacks of rbeiimatism and chorea have alternated. Her elder brother, 
IQ years of age, was attacked a year before by chorea which lasted 2 months; 
(vcently has liad another attack preceded by rheumatic pains. The third 
cMId, III, 3, now 13 years old, has had no rhematiam but was first attacked 
by ehorea at 12 and has had other attacks since. The youngest, III, 4, now 
I 11, had a Arst attack of chorea at 8 years, lasting 2 months; a second attack at 

^^H 10 and a third recently; in his eighth year he had articular rheumatism. 
^K AreitT, 1907, p. 235. 

^^1 26. Speech-defects 

^^1 While the minor speech defects of stammering, stuttering, 
^^B lolling, lisping and poltering correspond to no yet recognized 
^^^ abnormality of the central nervous system or organs of 
articulation, nevertheless, aside from imitation, they clearly 
have an hereditary basis and while the slighter grades may 
t*be cured by practice the more profound disturbances remain 
|. a permanent affliction. Especially are these defects found 
> io children of a neuropathic inheritance and, in such, yield 
the strongest evidence of inheritance. 
The exact method of inheritance of stuttering will not 
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become known until more extensive pedigrees of stuttering ^ 
families have been obtained. Two pedigrees have beoj I 




Fia. 70, — Pedigree of a family that contBina gtutterera (bbck aymboh); 
I, rtutterer; 2, impediment in speech; 3, impudiment, i/ excited. F. R.; Bar. 4, j 

Stuttering is seen to affect both sexes. It can hardly be 
a dominant trait because it is found so oftea in children 
of unaffected parents. It might be due to the absence of ' 
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Fig. 71.— Pediip-eeof apart of a family of 
Fio. 72, — Pedigree frugment of poltering family, 
black. Berk AM, 

some factor if consanguineous marriages were common in 

these pedigrees. 

The trick of repeating short words and syllables is some- 
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times called polteriiig. A case of it occurs in three genera- 
tions and is given by Berkan (Fig, 72), The peculiarity is 
found in each of three generations; it may of course be as- 
sisted by imitation. 

Lolling is speech in which the axticulatory mechanism is 
not used n-ith precision, as in young children. There is 
some evidence that this defect may be a family one. Thus 
Moyer (1893) records a family in the first generation of 
which there were a normal sister and three brothers; one 
who was quite normal in speech, one who did not learn to 
speak until 6 years old, and one who lolled his life long. The 
latter had 6 children, all normal save one who lolled. The 
other affected brother had 12 children of whom, however, 
5 died in infancy, leaving 7. Of his four daughters one had 
defective utterance, while all three boys were defective in 
speech, although after puberty the defect gradually dis- 
appeared. One of these boys has 3 sons, all normal. The 
case illustrates segregation but hardly suffices to demonstrate 
the law of inheritance of the peculiarity. 

27. Defects of the Eye 

Apart from albinism, the effects of which are most strongly 
felt in the increased sensitiveneas of the retina to strong light, 
the chief optical defects whose uiheritance has been studied 
are as follows; (a) absence of or defect in the iris and dis- 
placement of the pupil ; (b) reduction in size of the whole eye- 
ball to complete absence; (c) atrophy of optic nerve; (d) 
cataract; (e) dislocation of the lens, (f) degeneracy of the 
cornea; (g) glaucoma or excessive production of fluids of the 
' eye; (h) megalophthaUnus, or big eye; (i) nystagmus or 
"swimming eye;" (k) paralysis or imperfect development of 
muscles of the eye and lids; (1) pigmentary degeneration of 
the retina (retinitis pigmentosa) ; (m) night blindness (hem- 
eralopia); (n) colorblindness; (.o) astigmatism; (p) myopia. 
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a. Anomalies of Iris. — Coloboma is a defect in the de-1 
velopment of the optic cup such that it fails to close com- } 
pletely and leaves an open suture ninning from the pupil 1 
to the optic nerve. The commonest external evidence of 1 

DiO iiO 

FiQ. 73.— A pediprec of a. family afTcpted viiih roloboma. Black symbola 
gtaiid for affected persons; all are males. A normal female in the second 
generation tranmiits the defect to about luUf of her children, but hn sons 
alone show the dd'oct. Streeitield, 185S, 

this defect is the incomplete iris; but the lens, retina, choroid 
coat, etc., may be involved. The cause of the defect is con- 
ceded to be an hereditary defect in the developmental im- 
pulse (Von Hippel, 1909). 
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Fia. 74. — Pedigree of s family that ahowv abaenoc of iridao (black lymbol*). J 
Here, too, only males show the defect, except for HI, 10 and 1 1. Uypotheaia, iQi 
this case, reqiiinn that II, 4 and II, 6, ahall be related to Uieir oi 
carry germ cclk nilh the inhibiting fnelor. OtTBiBR, 1S34. 

The method of inheritance is shown by the pedigrees;! 
(Figs. 73, 74, 75). These lead to the conclusions that ttwl 
defect is a positive charact-cr and is due to an inhibitor aim 
development ; the affected male is either simplex or dnpl 
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' in this inhibitor; the affected female is typically duplex, 
rarely simplex; unaffected males are always nulliplex, and 
unaffected females are either nuUiplcx or simplex. 

The eugenic conclusion is: No female with the coloboma 
defect should have children since all sons will be defective 
in the structure of the pupil. For males with the defect the 
danger in marriage is also great, for either all or half of the 
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Fia. 75.— This is the pedigree of a family (Payne) with coloboma of the 
iris. I, 1, and 2 are not definitely known; at least 1 of their sons and 4 daugh- 
ters ora affected. As for the rest, two normal parents have normal oETHpring, 
The apparent exception, V, 2, may not be such as the mother, IV, 2, is wholly 
unknown. The number of affected females in this pedigree is extroordinvy. 
Debbc*, 18S6. 

sons of Buch a father, although married to a woman from a 
normal strain, will be defective, but the daughters will not 
be defective in this respect unless the wife belongs to a strain 
with this defect. Two normal persons may marry with 
impunity except that if the woman belongs to the abnormal 
Btrain it may be that half of her sons will be affected. 

b. Reduction in size of the Eyeball. —All grades in the 
size of the eyeball down to complete disappearance are 
known, but usually only the extremely reduced condition 
has been studied. Such a condition seems to be due to an 
inhibitor so that, when present in a marked degree, all off- 
Spring shall have it. Both sexes aeon to be equally afifected. 
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It IB not particularly apt to occur in consanguineous marri- 
ages. An illustrative case is given by Martin, 1888 (Fig. 76). 

The two sexes are equally affected. A person with the defect i 
marked degree will have at least half of the children similarly defective. 

It is not, at the moment, possible to say that, when both ] 
parents are unaffected the children will all be normal, but i 
there U a strong presumption that such will be the case. 
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Pio. 76. — Ppiiinn'*' of a family with stnttll flyi'tall (microphthalmus). 
Every affected person (black symbol) ihat has married has affected affaprioB. 
Actually, there are 11 affected progeny to 7 Darmal;but us frequently happens | 
JD praetitioner'a records, some nomial children are probably not recorded. 
Mahtin, 1S8S, 

c. Atrophy of the Optic Nerve. — This disease usually ^ 
begins "at about the 20th year with a rather sudden dis- j 
tiu-bance of the central sight of both eyes while the peripheral i 
parts of the field of vision remain normal." "The course 
of the disease is generally the same in the same family, ao 
that the prognosis depends in the main upon the degree of 
malignancy which the malady exhibits in that particular 
family" (Senator-Kaminer, 1904). 

The method of inheritance in this case resembles that of 
coloboma {except that even duplex females rarely exhibit 
the trait) and is shown in the ideal scheme of Figure 77 in 
which the heavy ring means without somatic defect but 
with defective germ ceils. 

The eugenic rule is: a normal son of an abnormal male 
may marry quite outside the family with impunity, but a 
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nonnal daughter may transmit the defect to her sons. But 
such a woman may marry with impunity if all of her brothers 
are without defect and there are more than two of them, A 
defective male should abstain from having children, for 
some of his sons, at least, will probably bo defective. 

. Cataract.^This is an opacity of the lens which may 

result from abnormal conditions originating in other parts 

I of the eye or body or they may seemingly originate inside 

the lens itself, in which case their heredity is marked. Prob- 

op BiO no 

Fio. 77. — Ideal achciop showing inherituiice of atrophy of the oplic nerve, 
' The solid black squares indicate afTect«d malc§; the heavy rings represeot 
Don-offected femalea with detective germ cells. 

ably more pedigrees of cataract have been pubhshed than of 
any other eye defect. Loeb (1909) refers to 304 famihes of 
which accounts have been printed. Of the 1012 children 

 in these pedigrees, 589 were affected, or 58 per cent.' 
The usual method of inheritance is that of a positive 
character. Affected individuals have either half or all of 
their offspring affected, while two unaffected parents will 

I probably not have defective offpsring. However, as cataract 
usually appears late in life it is not always possible to predict 
whether the parent will become affected or not {Fig. 78). 
The eugenic rule is this:— If either parent has cataract 
at least half of the offspring will have it also. If a person 
belongs to a strain that has cataract but is free from it, 
advice must depend on the nature of the cataract. If in 
' The report of the medical officer (educatioD) to the London County Coun- 



' The report of the medical officer (education) U 
til, 1909, oontaina 9 additional cases. 
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the family strain cataract appears early, before the age of ^ 
the person who contemplates marriage, then such marriage  
miay be advised; but if in the given family the cataract occurs 
late in Ufe it is not possible to predict as to the immunity 
of the parent, but in that case also, since the potential defect 
will not greatly interfere with the effectiveness of the chil- 
dren, fertile marriage may not be gainsaid. 

e. Displaced Lens (ectopia lentis). — This malposition of 
the lens always causes distorted vision. Fortunately it is 
not so common as cataract, for Loeb found only 42 families 

' M, 
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Fio. 78. — Pedigree of "coralliform" calaract. Affected peraooa repre- 
sented by black symbota; d", mKlc; 9, female; oumbera tn circles indicaite 
number of individuals. From NKiTLBaaiP, 1910. 

described, with 150 children, of whom 70 per cent were 
affected. The details of the condition and the degree of 
injury to sight vary from strain to strain (Fig. 79). 

In this case, also, it appears that the defect is due to some 
positive factor and that when present in either parent it 
will be present in about half the offspring; but if present in 
neither parent it tvill be absent from all descendants. 

The eugenic teaching is clear; persons with displaced tens 
^ould have no children; but normal persons of the same 
strain will not reproduce it in their offspring, 

f. Degeneracy of the Cornea. — While several causes of 
corneal opacity are known that seem not to be hereditary, 
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18 cases of hereditary degeneration of the cornea are re- 
corded. So far as the studies that have been made go they 
indicate that persons with such hereditary corneal opacity 
should not have children but that normal members of such 
B, Strain will have normal offspring. 

g. Glaucoma. — This is a swelling of the eyeball due to 
excess fluid in the chambers of the eye. It appears to de- 
pend upon the presence of something that prevents the 
escape of the fluids of the eyeball. In the study of the in- 
heritance of this disease we meet with the difficulty that, 
like cancer and many forms of cataract, its outset is late in 
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Fig. 79. — Pedigree of a rumily with dislocarion of Irna, rpsiiltirig in iiat<^>'~ 
feet vision, vertigo, flaahes of light, etc. The juDoiint of displacement vanrji 
in the different individuals. In the third generation 2 iudividuala axe uf- 
fectcd in one eye only but in ull other cu«e« both eyes are affected. Lewis, 
1904. 

life — SO that many persons with potential glaucoma (he 
before realizing it. However, the age at onset is variable, 
in some families high and others low; but in the children the 
onset is frequently earUer than in the parents; thus, in one 
family the father shows the disease at 70, his daughters at 45, 
and 40; in another case father is attacked at 49 and his sons 
at 18 and 16; again, a father has glaucoma at 60, hia 4 c 
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dren at from 55 to 40; and a mother is affected in one eye at \ 
60 and the other eye at 81 , while her 3 children are affected at 
60. In onefamilystrain.V'onGraefe noticed an unusuallylong * 
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Fig. 80.— Pedigree nf (Hmily with glaucoma, ahowinR Nmpic 
of the trait. In I, 4, the diacusc appciu«il at 40 yean of ogp; in tl, 2, at 2S; 
in II, 4, at 25; in geocratioii 111, at 28 to 17 years — aii eitraoidinaiily early 
age. Howe, 1SS7, 

prodromal stage (10 to 15 yrs.), before the fully developed 
attack. This is one of the special family strains. 

Glaucoma is said to have various inciting causes. The 
type that follows a characteristic inflammation shows the 
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rm, 81. — Pedigree of family with glaucoma, percentage of incidence Ot 
diacane small, owing perhaps to eariy deaths {?). In the fint generation ths 
dinenai? began at 71 ye«ra, in the second at 40; in tbe third at between 25 and 
;tn jeare. Nettleship. 

best evidence of heredity. A pedigree or two will illustrate 
the method of its inheritance (Figs. 80, 81). 

The eugenic teaching is rendered more difficult by the 
fact that glaucoma usually first appears toward the end of 
the reproductive period. But certainly affected persoos 
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shoxUd avoid having children, while non-affected may many 
if the disease first appeared in the grandparents at 50 or 
after. If it appeared earlier it would seem to be prudent 
for the normal persons to delay reproduction until within 
ten years of the time that the defect appeared in their parents. 
Then if no trace of the disease has occurred they may have 
children with impunity. 

h. Megalophthalmus or protruding eye. A rather rare 
disease of whose inheritance there can be no doubt, although 
the exact method of that inheritance is uncertain. Persons 
with a well marked case had best avoid reproduction. 

i. Nystagmus, or "sw immi ng eyes." This is due to 
Spasmodic contractions of the eye muscles and may or may 
not be associated with other defects of the eye. The dis- 
orders with which it is most apt to be associated are: strabis- 
mus, retinitis pigmentosa, coloboma, albinism, microphthal- 
I mus and cataract. 

In some of the pedigrees that have been published 
(Clarke's, 1903), nystagmus, hke optic nerve atrophy, is not 
expressed in the (simplex) females ' but is expressed in all 
males capable of transmitting it. When it is imexpressed 
in the males of the strain, it will probably not (in non- 
consanguineous marriages) appear in the offspring. But mar- 
riages of even non-affected females (unless from large fami- 
lies of non-affected brothers) and of all affected males are 
pretty certain to >'ie]d offspring with nystagmus. 

k. Paralysis or imperfect development of the muscles of eye 
and lids. — ThJa includ&s ptosis, or drop of the upper eye- 
lid ; epicanthus, a fold of skin passing from nose to eyebrow 
I over the inner comer of the eye; blepharophimosis, or small- 
I ness of opening of eyelids; ophthalmoplegia, or paralysis of 
eye muscles; strabismus or squinting. Every one of these 
peculiarities shows clear evidence of heredity. 

' In other famitiea nystagmua appears also in the femftlei. 
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FlO. 82. — Pedigree of a. [omily, every affected member of which (bUek , 
gymbolB) haa drooping eyelids, a fold uver the inner comer of the eye, and oaf J 
row eye opening. Viones, 1889. 

One family pedigree is reproduced in Pig. 82. This iBi| 
remarkable because every affected person showed the sa 
combination of characters, namely, drop of upper eyelidf I 
epicanthus, and ophthalmoplegia. 

In Cutler's case (Fig. 83) the parents are first cousins; all I 
affected persons have strabismus. Expectation in this group 1 
of cases is that an affected person will have affected off- 1 
spring but that two normal parents will rarely have off- 1 
spring with the defect, even though one 1 
belongs to the defective strain. 
I. PigmentaJ7 degeneration of the ret- J 
~T I ina (retinitis pigmentosa). — This degen- j 
.^.^^ erative process is accompanied by — ' 

Fia. 83.— Pedierw atrophy of the optic nerve and leads tol 
a«%S 'Le"fiS eventual blindness. It is frequently ^ 
oouains and both have sociated with consanguineous marriage, 
ThreeTf"thdr'^"chil- 27 per cent of the marriages which yield 
dren are aimilarly af- jt being (according to Peer's list, 1907, 
fe(!t«d. Ctmjiii. ,,, _, .11, 

p. 14; consangumeous. ihe method of 

inheritance is well illustrated by Fig. 84 which is a portion 
of a chart prepared by Nettleship. This figure illustrates 
the general law of this disease; namely, that two normal 
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parents produce no abnormal children. The condition 

makes for retinitis is something added to the normal 

dition. 

The extent of the degeneration varies with the family. 

In a pedigree recorded by Leber {Fig. 85) the characteristic, 
throughout the family, was an increasing 
dimness of vision accompanied by night 
bUndnesa ; but later the degeneration was 
stayed. 

The eugenic instruction is clear. An 
affected man or woman should not many 
even into stock without taint of retini- 
tis. Above all, in retinitis stock, cousins, 
especially if affected should by no means 
marry. 
Fic. 85,-P«ligree m. Night Blindness (hemeralopia). — 

irfrelinitia pinmentoBi __ , ,. . .11  r 

in a. family in wUch This disease IS accompanied by no loss of 

ihP disease becomra perception of foHn, but at sunset the af- 

eheckcd before buDil- '^ '^ 

nfw b<wom« com- fected persons must cease working. Ar- 

plete. LBBBB.I87I. (jgpj^j ^gjj^ ^gjpg m^ig ^jj^ yg^ in. 

tense. The lamps of the street are of no assistance in guid- 
ing these people at night. Eventually, in most strains, the 
affected persons become totally blind often with a retinitis. 
This disease is probably due to a defect in the brain and not 
as has been suggested merely to lack of the visual purple of 
the retina (Bordley, 1908). 

Through the researches of Cunier (1838) and Nettleship 
(1907) we have a pedigree of a night blind strain that is the 
most extensive that has yet been compiled for any disease. 
It includes 2,116 persons. A part of it is reproduced in 
Fig. 86. Fig. 87 is a pedigree of an American (colored) 
family furnished by Dr. Bordley. 

The disease is due to a positive factor. The normals lack 
this factor. Usually, however, the factor must be duplex 
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FlQ. 86. — Pedigree of rhwt of an Europeiin Btrain with night blindneM 
'tek Bymbola). The rectanglM indicate numeroua normal individual, 
'o norm&I parents have only normal childrea. NBTrLXsBi]>, 1907, from 
I Obdbek and RuDiN, 1911. 
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Fio. 87. — Pedigree of oiitht bliniiiieas in a negro fmnily, many of whom ^^* 
were pcmonally examineil by Dr. Bordley. IV, IS, 19, ore doubtful. All 
solid block symbols stand for afrect«d pctsooB; clear symbols un&fFected. The 
blindneBB is progrrasive luid cnda in clealh within lU months after btindneu 
becomes complete. All affected peraons have at) affected pHrant. Night 
blindness is a positive trait. BoitDLEV, 1908. 

in females in order to develop; but in both Nettleahip's and ' 
Bordley's families even simplex females have night blind- 
ness. Ordinarily, consequently, while night blind people 
should not reproduce, normal males from such stock may do 
8o with impunity, but normal females may have children 
only when all their brothers (more than two) are without 
the defect; for normal females, in moat night blind famiUes, 
may carry the disease. 

Q. Color Blindness.^The inabiUty to distinguish certain 
colors, notably red and green, is not a rare condition but 
much less common in women than men (in Europe, 4 per ' 
cent males, 0.5 per cent females) . The method of inheritance 
of the condition is much the same as that of atrophy of the 
optic nerve and night blindness; namely, that color blind 
males do not have color blind sons but that females free i 
from color blindness may have sons with it (Fig. 88). , 

The eugenic conclusion is that while color blind males 
will have no color blind sons and, typically, no color blind 
offspring of either sex yet their daughters, married to men ' 
of normal stock, will have color blind sons. 

To the ordinary rule there are various exceptions. Daugb- J 
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Fio, SS.— Ideal ai-heme, showing method of inherilanre of ca\or blindneas. 
Typically it appeara in aoaa only of simplex females, represented by a heavy 
ling. The third mating in second generation is illustrated in Fig, SG, II, 6. 
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FiQ. 89. — A remarkable and exceptional pedigree of color blindness. The 
fraternity, II, 1-5 (which comprises tbe grandfather, hia brotherH, and his 
3 nsters), were said all to be color blind. The grandmother, II, 6, had the 
normal color sense but had an affeetcd brother. The entire fraternity, III, 1-5, 
including 4 females, has impaired color perception. Details are given about 
III, 6, aa follows; She is about 50 yean old, a physician's wife, and a teat 
ehowB complete confusion of dark green, dark red and brown. While hghter 
tints are better distinguished, rose and blue are confounded. The sons show 
exactly the same conditions. Rebbr, 1S95. 

' ters may inherit color blindness from fathers. At least such 
is the history given by Reber (1895), Fig. 89; an exceptional 
history that is not entirely without precedent. In the case 
of these exceptional families a color blind parent may have 

I color blind offspring of either sex. 

>. Myopia. — That the shape of the eyeball is lai^geiy 
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Pig. 90. — PediKree of a family with myopia. In the fint g 
roan had myopia and strabismus while his wife was normal. Their son. tt, 1, 
hart myopia and diod unmarried. Hia normal riater married a normaJ man 
and had 7 children. III. 1 and 2, had both myopia and BtrabiHmut; IheeyeaiKht 
of III, 3 and 4, woe defective but in what way is unknown, A normal sister, 
III, 7, bad a son wilh defective aight^ — probably myopia. From OawAU), 
1911. Not^ that males only are aSect«d and ore derived only from 2 nomul 
paranta. Simplex mothers indicated by heavy circles. 
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Fig. 91.— Pedigree of myopia. Membera of the 3 youngest gener»- 
tioDB were persoDally examined. Nearly all males of the family are myopic, 
and none of the femaJee, but myopia is fransmitlcd through the female line. 
Myo;UB is about the *ame in all rasea 10 or 12 D. wilh numr- astiKmatlsm. 
From WoBTH. The defect shows in niol« only and these are always dcwend- 
anla of nonnal femalea. Their oimptex mothers are tepreeeat«d by bcavx 
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f controlled by heredity has been shown by Hertel (1903), 
BB a result of measuring the refraction in children and their 
parents. 

That myopia, or near sightedness, is inheritable has long 
been known. A typical case has been recorded by Oswald 

tC1911), Fig. 90, and a second pedigree is given by Worth 
(Fig. 91). In both pedigrees inheritance is sex-limited as in 
color blindness. A normal female has some, at least, of her 
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Fio. 92,— Pedigree of i 
I fljmbols. F. R. 



stigmatism. iUTccIimJ persona represented by black 



sons myopic, but all daughters are normal. In such a family, 
then, normal daughters in a myopic fraternity may expect 
myopic sons. 

p. Astigmatism. — This condition of improper curvature 
of the lens belongs to the list of family traits. A corre- 
spondent submits the pedigree of his family shown in Fig. 92. 

From this pedigree it appears that, in this family, astigma- 
tism is a recessive trait, since normal persons may transmit 
it and since it is equally apt to appear in either sex. It would 
be desirable, other things being equal, for a person belonging 
to an affected strain to seek a partner from a strain that 
I has normal eyes. 

28. Ear Defects 

The ear is the most complicated of the sense organs and 
though its important elements are deeply hidden in the 
head yet the Uning of the middle ear is continuous with the 
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mucous membrane of the throat— in some respects the most'l 
vulnerable portion of the human body. Hence it is subject 
to the weaknesses of that membrane. On account of its 
very complexity it is especially liable to exhibit deformations 
or deficiencies.^ In view of the great variety of changes any 
one of which may result in deafness it is clear that deajness 
can hardly be a unit defect. Consequently it will not be 
inherited as a simple character. 

The facts justify the a priori conclusions. Deafness of 
certain sorts is clearly hereditary but it is not possible to 
predict certainly the outcome of a particular mating. Neve> 
theless something can be done; and it will be worth while 
to learn what is known of the actual incidence of deafness in 
the offspring of deaf parents. 

Inheritable deafness is of three general types, (a) That 
due to defects or changes before birth or shortly after, giving 
rise to deaf mutism; (b) otosclerosis, or hardness of hearing, 
with usually progressive symptoms; (c) catarrhal weakness 
of the mucous membranes, rendering them liable to infection 
with inflammation and suppuration. 

a. Deaf Mutism. — This kind of deafness is characterized 
by its early appearance in life, before speech has been ac- 
quired. It is the less likely, consequently, to be due to dis- 
ease and, as a matter of fact, it is that form which shows 
clearest evidence of pure inheritance. So clear is the evi- 
dence of inheritance of congenital deafness that some coun- 



' PoliUer (1807) gives among others the foUowinn anatominal causes of con- 
genital deafocea: impaired development or abaeacc of middle ear, defccla and 
rachitic deformities of the labyrinthine windows; narrowing of the reeeas of 
the round window to h cleft with oonnttctive tissue; atresia of the itamc; atrophjr 
of the cochlear nerve and spinal gaagUoo in the 6tM turn of the cochlea; ab- 
nurmolitiea of the membrance of the otoliths, organ of Corti and ductus ooch- 
1cari«; faulty development of the sensory epithelium; defects of the crista and 
■ulcus spiralis; lack of development of ihe labyrinth and of the auditory nerve; 
malformations of Ihe central nervous system. In addition thai« are numeroui 
duutges in structure due to inflammations. 
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tries have forbidden the marriage of persons of this class. 
Yet the inheritance of deaf mutism has been disputed and, 
indeed, without careful consideration of the separate family 
histories the method of inheritance seems truly obscure. 

The most extensive data on the marriage of deaf are those 
collected by Fay {1898). He finds that, when both parents 
are congenitally deaf (Figs. 93, 94), of the 335 matings 25 






Fig. 93 



^ 



Fio. 94 



Fio. 93.— Pedigree of deaf mutunn. Parents both deaf; the father at 3 
years; the mother before birth. The fiiBt two children died shortly after birth; 
the other two are. deaf routes — oqo bom so; the other following a slight blow 
on the head. Saint Hilaire, 1900, p. 31. 

Fig. M.— Pedigree of deaf mutiflm. Father mother, and 3 children, 
all deaf mutes from birth. Saint Hilaire, 1900, p. 31. 
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per cent yield some deaf offspring; and of the total of 779 
offspring 26 per cent are deaf. It is clear that such marriages 
are, in the long run, dangerous. That all children of such 
marriages are not deaf is doubtless due to the fact that the 
parents are not deaf in the same way and that one parent 
brings into the combination what the other lacks. The 
contrast between the result of marriages of two congenitally 
deaf parents and two who are adventitiously deaf is shown 
by the fact that the latter yield only 2.3 per cent deaf chil- 
dren. 

If, on the other hand, the partners belong to the same 
deaf mute strain, i. e., are related, the percentage of mar- 
riages yielding some deaf mute offspring rises to 45, and the 
proportion of deaf offspring to 30 per cent (Fig. 95). But 
that is not the whole story, for the closer the relationship 
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of the parents the larger the proportion of deaf children i 
the following table shows: — 



■B "eouBiDB," degree unreported 
first or SMond coueios 
aepben and aunt (1 ramily) 



Per eent d«nf ofrprinf 1 
19.4 



The interpretation of this fact would seem to be that the 
nearer the relationship the greater the chance that both 
parents lack the same element and so all of their children 
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Via. Ofi. — Pedigree of deaf tiiut«8. Two deaf mute coUBins each belonging 
to frktemitiee having aevcral deaf mutcM marry one another. Both of ihear | 
children (11} arc deaf. Each child mairies a hearing wife and of 4 children 
all hear. Fav, 1808, No. 21(21. 

tend to lack it. In Figs. 96 to 100 are given some pedigrees ! 
of deaf mute families. They show that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, probably identity of defect in parents, the 
children will all be simihirly defective. 

The studies of Bell (1906) based on the census returns of a 
lai^ proportion of the deaf population of the United States 
show the importance of consanguineous marriages in favoring J 
the production of deaf mute offspring. He finds (p. 17) "of | 
the 2,527 deaf whose parents were cousins, 632. or 25 per ' 
cent, are congenitally deaf, of whom 350, or 55.4 also have 
deaf relatives of the classes specified; while among the 
53,980 whose parents were not so related the number of 
congenitally deaf is 3,666 or but 6,8 per cent, of whom only , 
1,023 or 27.9 per cent have deaf relatives." 




Pio. 96. — Three sisters (Gen. Ill), deaf mul« from biith, had several per- 
fectly normal brothere and Histera. Their mother's unele had been a 
fuital deaf mute. The firsC sister married a hearing man and had 3 children, 
bearing son and 2 mute daught«re, who married hearing men and had 
only hearing children. The second sister waa educated and marrii>d an edu- 
cated mute but died soon after the birth of her normal child. The third sister 
married, first a hearing man and bad a normal daughter whose children were 
in turn normal. But she married for a second husband a deaf mute belonging 
to a fraternity with 2 otbcr deaf mutes and all 4 children who survived 
infancy were deaf mutes. Report, N. Y. School for Deaf and Dumb, 1853. 
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Fig. 97 .^Pedigree of doaf rautee — black symbola or D. Note the fraternity 
of deaf mutes derived from the central mating of couatos. Moat of those n' 
outmarned. even though their consorta were deaf, had hearing childr 
Fat, 1808, No. 810. 

In view of the foregoing data the first eugenic recommen- 
dation clearly is that two deaf mutes should not have chil- 
dren, CBpecially if they come from the same long-settled 
community or are known to be blood relatives. 
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If one partner be congenitally deaf and the other have 
no ear defect and knows of none in his family the chances ' 
for deaf offspring are small. In 72 such marriages considered 
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Fia. 98. — Pedigree of deaf mutism. In tho firet generation 2 hcarins 
coumna marry. They have 14 (children of whom 7 are dead. Two of theM | 
raarry deaf wives belonging to fratPmilics with other coses of deafacas. 
9 children, aJtogcthcr, all arc deaf. Fat, 1898, No. 7. 

by Fay only 5 resulted in deaf offspring. It is quite likely 
that in some even of these five matings the normal parent i 
had unknown deaf relatives. 
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Fia. 09. — PetUgree of deaf muliam. Two deaf mutes, first couaiiis, many 
and have 4 children, all deaf mutea. One of these marries a wife ^tbams 
falhef, an uncle and (wo nephews or nieecs were deaf mutes, and two out of 
thive children were deaf mutes. Another child of the original pair mairied a 
deaf mute and had two hearing children. Fat. 1808. Noa. 3292. 2260, 442, 
3200, 3291. 3234. 

But if the hearing partner have deaf relatives then the 
proportion of resulting fraternities containing deaf mutea 
to 35 per cent. 



, increases 
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Even though both partners hear, if they belong to the 
Banie strain with a tendency to deafness the liability to deaf 
offspring is so high as to warrant warning strongly against 
such a marriage (Fig. 99). 

Finally if one or both partners are adventitiously deaf 
and have no deaf relatives then there is no eugenic obstacle 
to marriage, for such marriages result in a negligible propor- 
tion of deaf offspring^in Fay's statistics only 2 out of 552. 

b. Otosclerosis. — This disease consists of a progressive 
rigidity of the mucous coat of the tympanic membrane; 



FtQ. 100. — Pedigree of "fiatula auris congenita," Both of the origioal 
pair were affected with a congenital aural fistula, with a fistulous canal anterior 
and close to th<' put; all persons repreaented by black Hymbols bad a similar 
fistula. Haatuaiu, p. 56. 

usually associated with adhesions in the inner ear and altera- 
tions of the windows (fenestra). It shows itself in an ever 
increasing difficulty in hearing conversation. 

The inheritance of otosclerosis is a familiar fact. Most 
persons know famihes many of whose members become 
"hard of hearing" as they grow older. The deafness is fre- 
(jucntly attributed to climatic causes and this belief is in- 
creased by the presence of many cases in the same locality. 
But it will be found on inquiry that the affected persons 
are relatives and that their unrelated neighbors are not 
affected by the same climate. This makes it clear that a 
severe climate merely brings out the latent weakness of the 
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mucous lining of the ear. Some examples of strains shoning i 

otosclerosis are given in Figures 101-104. 

An examination of the avaihiljle pedigrees indicates that 

otosclerosis is due to a defect — perhaps to the absence of a 
resistance to infection and in- 
flammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the inner ear. Like 
other defects it is relatively com- 
mon in the progeny of cousin 
marriages. 

The eugenic indications then 
arc, two persons with a tend- 
ency towards otosclerosis should 

ui .— reaiere* or oio- ... . , 

In thig pcdigtt* Hll refram from marrymg, as prob- 
affMled individuals, so far aa ably all of their children will he 
known, &re fcmaJcB, Lticf, 1907. , , , , • r> 

hard of hearmg. But a person 
with otosclerosis and an unaffected person of an untainted 
strain may marry with impunity as their children will prob- 
ably all have strong hearing. 
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Flo. 102. — P«lign« of a family with otoHclenMJH, Two deaf brnthfira 
marryi one has a single son, who is tleaf ; the other luis four unaffected chil- 
dren. Of thrat> latter two marry ronHorLs who are, so far a^ known, normtl. 
Froin one pnir thr^e out of nine children arc alleet«d; frotn the other onljr 
one child ie known and he is hard of hearing. IlAMHERscBLAa, 1900. 

c. Catarrhal affections. — That a weakness of the mucous 
membranes pennitting catarrh is hereditary, we shall see 
in speaking of the weakness of mucous membranes in general, 
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and it cannot be doubted that such a weakness plays a role 

in deafness. Thus Bell (1906) has shovm that, in the census 

returns, over 55 per cent of the deaf 

children in the country come from 

parents who became deaf in adult 

life and he states that this " confirms 

the conclusion reached upon other 

grounds that heredity sometimes 

plays a part in the production of 

catarrh of the middle ear — ^the chief 

cause of deafness occurring in middle 

Ufe." 

Fio. 103.— Pedigree of 

otosclerosis. Affected per- 
Bona (black symbols) tor 
the moat part, but by no 

The skin is an admirable organ for means always, have im af- 
the protection of the delicate in- '^^"^ f"*"^ ^''^*' '^■ 
ternal parts not only from desiccation but also from the 
entrance of the numerous parasites that thrive on mammal- 
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29. Skis Diseases 
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Fio. 104 — Pedigree of otosclpToaus. The condition of hearing; in the firal 
f;eneration ia unknown and some of the children in the fourth generation have 
not reached the ane of incidence; thus, IV, 4-6. &re 22 to 18 yeara old and 
IV, 7-9, are 20 to 14 years. 

ian blood and tissues. Nevertheless, its exposed position 
renders it liable to attack by the various germs that are 
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ubiquitous. Abrasions and the openings of the sebaceous 
glands and the hair follicles offer vulnerable points. The 
main reliance of the organism must be its internal means of 
defense. The efficiency of specific means of reaistance is 
undoubtedly an inherited quality. We find families charac- 
terized by low resistance to specific germs of particular dia- 



Thus liability to boils and eczema appears aa a family 
trait in the Dow-1 family. One of the parents is subject 
to boils and the other to eczema. Of five children tliree are 
subject to eczema and one to boils. It seems probable that 
we are here dealing with a lack of resistance to infection 
through the skin in both parents, leading to a non-resistance 
in all of the children. A few cases of inheritance of moie 
specific types of skin diseases are cited below- 

a. Congenital Traumatic Pemphigus (epidermolysis bul* 
losa). — The children are born with a liability to form 
fluid filled vesicles after the smallest physical provocation. 
The excessive vulnerability shows itself in the first month 
of life and is said to diminish from 40 to 50 years of age and 
to cease altogether in old age. It is strongly hereditary, 
often through several generations (5 in Bonajnti's case); 
it shows also a prevalence in particular families and is rather 
more frequent in males than females. The slightest injury, 
blow, pressure, friction or scratching is followed by the 
formation of a bulla. The bullae are often full of blood and 
of large size, 5 centimeters or more across and their shape 
may be irregular instead of round or oval depending upon 
the nature of the injury. Fingers and nails are often de- 
formed or altogether destroyed. The pathology of the dis- 
ease is obscure; it seems to lie influenced by arsenic (Rad- 
cUffe-Crocker, 1903, p. 293). 

The case described by Bonajuti is given in Fig. 105. Of 
an affected parent about Imlf the offspring are affected. Two 
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normal parents usually produce only normal offspring. In 
case the single known parent is normal and has affected off- 
spring it is presumed that the unknown spouse was affected. 
On the whole, epidermolysis seems to be due to the presence 
of a distinct factor, absence of wliich results in normality. 

The eugenic teaching is then that two normals belonging 
to such a family as that of Fig. 105 may marry with impunity 
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Flo. 105. — Pedigree of a fumily showing epiclerniolysis bullosa, behaving 
like a, dotninant trait — appearing In each generation. Only in two instancea, 
at the right of the chart, do«8 a case arise from a parent not known to have 
the trait. Gosajvae, after Bonajuti, 



but that in the case of parents who have, or had in childhood, 
epidermolysis probably at least half of the children will be 
similarly affected. 

b. Psoriasis (itch). — The question of the inheritability of 
this disease has been much discussed. Some declare it is due 
to infection, others deny it. Various expieriments have been 
tried. Schamberg (1908) performed auto-inoculation in 
23 cases and got a positive result in only 3, Inoculation into 
normal human subjects — usually the experimenter's own 
body — have produced the disease in only one case (that of 
Dr. Destot). On the other hand in about a third of the 
cases observed by various physicians psoriasis was recog- 
I nized as a family disease. The most reasonable explana- 
tion is that the disease is due to a parasite to which moat 
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persons are immune; and that lack of immunity is an in- 
heritable trait. 

Etesides skin diseases due to infection there are other ab- 
normal conditions consisting of irregularities or exaggera- i 

I Olhtrrenialei I 

FlO. 106. — PcdigrL-e of irhthyoaas. All sITecled pereoim ure trom non- 
affoctoii rcEoalee. Biuiiwell, 1903, p. 77. 



tions of the process of rendering the outer layer of the skin 
homy. The liabiUty to these diseases is usually recognized 
to be hereditary, 

. Ichthyosis or xerosis (xeroderma). — This is a drynesa 
of the skin in which plates are formed 
like the scales of a fish. The dis- 
ease is remarkable because, appar- 
ently, it is sometimes limited in 
heredity by sex and sometimes not, 
— -in different families. At least, in 
two of the pedigrees (Figs. 106, 108) 
males only are affected and inherit- 
ance is through a normal female. 
But in other cases (Figs. 107, 109) 
"' the females seem to be affected 
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Fio. 107. — Pedigree 
ichtbyottA, behaving like a. 

pwriUve trwt. Bramwbll, equally vnth the males and the pe- 
culiar skin condition is transmitted 
either by normal or by affected females. Ichthyosis is es- 
pecially apt to be found in families in which consanguineoua 
marriages occur and this fact, together with the pedigrees, 
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suggests that it is due to the absence of some factor that con- 
trols the process of comifieation of the skin. On this hypoth- 
a normal person who belongs to an affected family 



•jO 



6^ 



may marry into a normal family with impunity, but cousin 
marriages are to be avoided, 

d. Thickening of the outer layer of the skin is a disease 
that is closely related to the foregoing. In the generalized 



Of 



Ofnaaooo 

a family ehowiag f^eoeral ichthyosis, fcivia;; cvideaee 
s poHiUve trait. Gosbaoe, 1907, p. 342. 

forms (called hyperkeratosis) infection has been alleged as 
ft cause; but if infection plays a part it seems to be effective 
only where there is a susceptibility. Evidence for contagion 
is said to be given by the case where the only two affected 
children were those who, alone, were nursed by their mother, 
an affected woman. But, on the other hand, the fact that 
the mother had the disease proves her susceptibility. 



I 
I 
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Finally, the peculiar thickening of the palm of the hand I 
and the plantar surface of the foot known as Tylosis seema 
to follow the same rule as keratosis of which it is only a 
special case. Both males and females are affected and two 
normal parents, even of an affected family, rarely transmit 
the defect (Figs. 110, 111). 

The records of 45 families with this abnormality have 
been studied by Gossage. In the 39 that can be used, it 
appears that males and females are equally affected (166 
to 140) and transmit equally. As affected persons always 
mate with normals, affected offspring are always simplex 
and expectation is that half of their offspring shall be ab- 
normal. In 28 families 222 children are abnormal and 184 
normal. Only one exception appears to the rule that two 
normal parents have only normal children. 

30. Epidermal Organs 

Heredity in these organs may be considered under the 
four heads of glands, hair, nails and teeth. The inclusion 
of teeth is justified since their true epidermal origin is now 
recognized; they are equivalent to the scales of fishes, but, 
in the higher animals, including man, they are confined to 
the mouth and jaws. On account of the close interrelation- 
ship of these four types of organs a modification of one may 
mean a change in all, and so it is not possible in discussing 
one of them always to avoid a consideration of another. 

8. The Skin Glands are principally the sebaceous and 
sweat glands, associated functionally with the hair and 
morphologically with the milk glands. The latter are usually 
reduced to two in man but cases of supernumerary mam- 
mae are not exceedingly rare. This condition is doubtless 
hereditary for Leichtenstern (1878) refers to the case of t 
woman with three mammae on the chest who bore a daughter 
who in turn also had three mammae (thougli the additional , 
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FiQ. 110.— Pedigree of a family witii tyloeifl (black aymbols). Note that 
I all nffected peisona have at least one parent affected — showing that tylosis 
is due to a positive determiner. Unna, 1883. 

FiQ. UI. — Pedigree of a family with tyloms palmae planlaria (black sym- 
bols} — proof of its positive nature. iN, four normals. GoasAOB, after Riz- 
sou, 1907. 

one was on the thigh), and Iwai (1904) cites many cases of 
I a mother and five to one of several children who p 
i supernumerary' pectoral nipples. 
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b. Hair. — Peculiarities of hair, apart from pigmentation, 
are not infrequent as family traits. Thus a family with 
curled, woolly hair is described by Gosaage, the curly condi- 
tion being clearly dominant ovor its absence. Hair may be 
entirely absent even from birth. Such a case is described by 
Molenes (1890). There was brought to him a girl of 4 years 
who was hairless from birth until 19 months old. She had 
a brother who was bald at six and the mother lost her hair 
at 19. Another ease, described in the Medi-chirurgical Trans- 
actions, is that of a boy of three who was nearly bald. His 
«sters bad normal hair but his mother had complete 
alopecia areata from the age of six. 

A third case is that described by Whit« who koew a family that came 
rrotn France to Canada. One grandfather was nearly hairless and the 
tiails were faulty; the parents were normal; but in the next generation of 
6 sons and 2 daughters one daughter was almost hairless and the nails 
abuormal in her and in two sons. This daughter married {presumably a 
normal nmn) and had a sou who at 19 retains on his scalp the nearly invis- 
ible downy coat with which ho was bom. Hia only sister has a thick, 
downy acalp-«o^'criug quite dilTereut from normal hair. One of the uncles 
of these children has a son of 9 and a daughter of 4; the latter was 
bom entirely without hair or nails. The data are not very full but the 
fact that normab carry the trait indicate«f that it may be accompanied by 
a definite defect in the germ plasm, Baer describee a family of ten chil- 
dren of two normal parents of which one was bom hairless and has con- 
tinued so while three were bom with heavy hair but lo«t it; in two caaoi 
at 14 days and in one at 9 montlis. 

The form of the hair may show family peculiarities. ThuB, 
in some cases, it is thickened at intervals resembUng a string ' 
of beads- — hence called "monilithrix." A pedigree of a 
family of this sort has been recorded by Anderson {Fig. 
112). UnafftMjted parents apparently yield only normals I 
and abnormal parents are ustially simplex, so that about half j 
of the offspring have the new character. 

The facts of inheritance of curlineas have been considered 
on page 3a. 
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Hair-coat Co/or. —Ordinarily the hair of the scalp is of 
uniform color but in man, no less than in horses, a piebald 
condition is possible. This shows itself in locks of white 
hair in the midst of a prevailing brown or red. This spotted 
condition is due to a definite positive factor, even as in the 
coat of mice, and two parents who lack spotted hair-coat 
will have only uniform-coated children. This is illustrated 



Fifl. 112. — Inheritance of monilithrix^i jMieitivc cliiinictLT. Black symbols 
represent affccUxl individuala. Andhrsun. 

in the pedigree {Fig. 113) from Gossage. The hair-coat also 
varies in thickness and that this quaUty runs in families 
can hardly be doubted (Fig, 114). 

c. Nails. — -Hereditary nail defects are almost always as- 
sociated with hair defects, as in the cases of hair peculiari- 
ties already described. One family pedigree must suffice 
for nail and hair defect (Fig, 115). 

d. Teeth. — As is well known each half of either jaw has 
typically 2 incisors, 1 canine, 2 bicuspids and 3 molars. 
To this formula there are, however, exceptions and these 
exceptional conditions may run in families. Thus McQuillen 
records a family in which father, son and grandson lacked 
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the lateral incisors of the upper jaw, a second son had them 
exceedingly dwarfed and some of hi3 children had them so 
stunted that they were unsightly. The absence of the last 
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Fia. 113. — Pedif;rf« ehftM, showing inheriUnoe or BpattednoBS in hunun | 
hair covering — "cooi^nita] lock of white hair." AiTecled persons io bluk ' 
symbols. S, spot in huir^^^at, sex unknown. Gossaoe, after Hizzoli. I 

molar is perhaps the commonest variation but no good ' 
evidence of its extended occurrence in families is at hand. 

Fio. 114. — Pedigree of hea^-y hair-coM. 1, 3, heavy growth of hnir cm 
he«d and face; I, i, hea\-y growth of hair on head; II, 7, 8, heavy growth of ^ 
hair on bead and face; II, 9, 10, heavy growth of hair on head. F. R.; Tin. 1. 

Entire absence of teeth is occasionally found as a family 
trait — there are said to be several such families in .^Vmerica 
but they have not yet been studied in detail. Guilford 
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(1883) records the case of a woman who never had teeth 
nor hair. Her sister was normal but her son was edentulous, 
and hairless. The sister (by an undescribed consort) had 
18 children who grew up. Of these, one is edentulous while 
some of the others have failed to erupt all of their teeth. 







& 



Fio. lis. — Pedigree of a family with peculiarities of hair and aailii. I, 2, 
wife of PiRODT, poorly nourlBhed nails and hmri 11, 1 wife of CJuiuhel, born 
RoueD, 1775, poorly nouriabed nails and hmr; III, 2, mar. Dei^f. bald with 
bad nuls; III, 4, bald, bad Daib; III, 5, Dbi.ac, bald, bad naila; III, 7, bald, 
bad naile; III, 9, bald, bad nails; IV, 1, bad niiiU; IV, 3, bald and bad naila; 
IV, 4, chestnut hiur, bad nails; IV, 5, bald and bad nails; IV, 7, stands for 
6 boys who were bald and had bad nails; IV, 8, a girl who is bald and has 
bad nails; IV, 9, rachitic in childhood, bad hair and nails; IV. 11, bad nails 
and hair; IV, 15, bad nails and hair; V, 1, had bad nails and hair, be died in- 
sane but his brother was normal. Of the children of IV, 5, 6, three had bad 
n^ls and hair, four (V, 7) were bald as wcU and nine others were normal. Of 
the children of IV, 11, 12, two had bad nails and h^. Of the children of 
IV, 15, 16, two had bad ntih and hair and there were three granddaughters 
similarly affected. NicoLt-l et Balipbb. 1895, 

The edentulous son married a nonnal (?) woman and had 
eight children. One, 14 years of age, who was examined, 
had many teeth undeveloped; another, at 16 years of age, 
had only 14 teeth when 28 were to be expected. Further 
data are necessary to determine whether or not imperfect 
development of the dental arcade is due to a genuine defect 
in the germ plasm. 
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Abnormalities in excess nuraber of teeth are also found. 1 
Tomes refers to the occurrence of "well defined additional I 
lingual cusps in the upper molar" in both "father and bis j 
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FiQ. 116. — PediRTPc of Tainily with faulty enami'! of the loeth — "brown 
teeth." Numbera below, or inside of, synibola indicato the numlicr of individ- 
iiab of the acx and condition of t«cth. Witli one possible exceptioD affected 
pereoHB have at least one afTecled parent. Spokes, 1889. 

children." An American family with whom the writer has ' 
corresponded has a double set of permanent teeth as ft j 
family trait. 
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FiQ. 117. — Pedigree of hypoplasia of enamel in TnaownH-WAi^iNOHAH- 
CBsasuw family of Ware, England. 1,2, original parents of strain; [I, I, at tt 
affi of S4 two stunted leeth in the upper jaw; III, 6. two Btunlcd upper t«elh; 
III, 7, at 51 yean has the fourth upper right and fifth lower leeth broken 
down; IV, 6, mme teeth never erupted; some broken down; IV, 9. at 30 aumR 
leeth small, eome never erupted. This dental peculiarity appears only in the 
offspring of an affected parent, consequently it is a pontive trait. Tobmxb, 
1907. 

More complete are the studies made on families with t 
fauUy enamel of the teeth. In Fig. 116 is given the case of J 
"brown teeth" due to faulty enamel. In Fig. 117 is given I 
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L grnorations; namely, upturned nose and rccnlinic lower jaw. A, iho grand- 
I (athur; B, his daughler; C, his (p^nddaiightpr. V. H. Jackson, Orthodontia, 
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Fio. IIO— C:Lse of hun'lip b 



and Cleft Palate," 1902. 



lltLn^Up J 



a second case of insufficient enamel together with failure 
of some teeth to erupt. In these eases the abnormal con- 
dition seems to be due to some additional factor, inhibiting, 
as it were, the normal development of the enamel. 

There is a close relation between the form of the jaw and 
IMH;uliarities of dentition. That the fonn of the jaw ia in- 
heritable is nicely shown in figure 118. 

e. Harelip and Cleft Palate. — These are intimately asao- 
ciatetl deformities, due Uj a more or lea.i complete failure 
of the foundations of the upper jaw. which are paired, to 
grow completely to the middle line of the r<x)f of the mouth. 
If the failure to close is in front harelip results, if behind 
cleft palate or merely cleft uvula. Occasionally both cleft 
palate and harelip may be present (Fig. 119). 

A number of fairly extended pedigrees have been pub- 
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lished (Rischbieth, 1909) yet they are not as critical as one 
would like (Figs. 120, 121), particularly, the consorte are 





Fia. 120.— Pcdigren of a family with harelip (right half of symbol dark) 
and cleft palate (left half dark), FrcqueDtly Ihe aSerted peisoiiH descend from 
aflected porenta. Apbrt, 1907, after 8cHurTZ. 

rarely given. One can say, however, that the defect seems 
iiol to be sex-limited. So often are some of the children 
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Fit). 121.— Pedigree of harolip (solid black symbol) and cleft palate (half 
blaok symbol). The tjTJe of defect is not constant. 1, 2, simple fissure; II, 3, 
bilateral fissure; III, I. palatine fissurt-; 111, 3-7, lip fiBsures; IV, 4, harelip 
with cleft palate; IV, 0, 7, palat« cleft without harelip. This particular 
pedigree is Interesting because of an alternation of the affected sex in flucreaaive 
generalionn. Schhite, 1904. 

of one affected parent defective that the first impression is 
that the trait is dominant. But, if so, two Dormals should 
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not have affected offspring — but this is juat what is alleged 
commonly to happen. These cases, however, desen'e care- 
ful study. Frequently when both parents of the defective 
child are normal one of them will belong to a fraternity 
with the defect; occaaionally, however, one must go back 
to the second ancestral generation to find an affected rela- 
tive. No eugenic instruction is, as yet possible. Corre- 
spondence from affected persons, or their relatives, who will 
volunteer to cooperate in studying the method of inherit- 
ance of this trait is solicited. 

31. Cancer and Tumor 

The question of "inheritance of cancer" has been much 
discussed and nothing but difference of opinion has resulted. 
This is largely due to the bad formulation of the problem. 
In the first place, if, as seems probable, the stimulus to 
cancer growth is an inoculable something — germ or fer- 
ment — it does not follow that the consequence of stimulus 
is not determined by an inheritable factor. It is known 
that certain strains or famihes of mice are uninoculable 
while others will acquire cancer upon inoculation. The 
question is, are there human strains that are easily and 
others with difficulty inoculable? The whole question is 
complicated by the fact that cancer is a disease of middle 
or later life. Thus in the census for 1900 we find that the 
heavy incidence of deaths from cancer occurs between 40 
and 80 years (84.4%). The detailed distribution is shown 
in Table X. Here we see that the death rate of cancer 
(as compared with deaths from all causes) reaches its high- 
est point at between 50 and GO years, but that absolutely 
more deaths occur from that disease between 60 and 70 
years. On account of this heavy mortality late in life many 
who are inoculable never reveal the fact, owing to their 
death before the cancer age. If cancer is communicable, 
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like typhoid fever, still not all who are non-resistant will 
die from cancer because some will not become inoculated. 
The answer to the question of the "heredity of cancer" 
is not to be sought in mass statistics — in the correlation of 
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Fio. 122.— Ppdigree of c»nc< 
In the second it in not known ti 
Bomewhat myelprioiis disiiase. In Che third generatiu 
cancer (one "bone cancer"). The fourth generation r 
arc still young. 



^ persons who 
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deaths from cancer between parents and children, but only 
by a careful analysis and comparison of individual families. 
One then sees in many families no deaths from cancer 
among 10 to 20 persons dying at cancer age. while in other 
families there will be 2 or 3 or even 4 deaths from cancer 
among those dying at the cancer age (Fig. 122). Thus in 
a pedigree that lies before me, half of those who have died 
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at 35 years or over have died of cancer or tumor or have 
been operated oo for cancer (4 cases in all) and two othera 
have been operated on by a cancer surgeon, but details 
were not furnished. Two others in the family are suspected 
of having died of the disease. Now such families as these 
are by no means rare and this is the basis for the conclu- 
sion that there Is a family liabiUty to cancer. 

Moreover, there is a specificity of the disease in each par- 
ticular family. In one family non-resistance shows itself in 
the females in cancer of the breast, 
in another, in cancer of the uterus, 
in another in cancer of the intes- 
tine. Silcox (1892, Fig. 123) gives 
a fragment of a pedigree showing 
that a father, four daughters and 
a granddaughter all probably have 
sarcoma of the eyeball ; and Broca 
Fia. 123.— F'ragineni of a records the case of a woman and 
pedigree Bhowing a epwific in- t^rec daughters who, at about the 
herilanw of sarcoma of ine ■> ci. t 

eyi-bdil. AU pereons indicatcl same age, possessed nbrous forma- 
by black symbols are Bmilsriy ^joq qq fhe breast. Considering 
affected, Sacox, 1892. ^ 

the few pedigrees of cancer famihes 

extant and the large number of organs subject to cancer 
theae cases of cancer in the same organ strengthen mater- 
ially the view of specific inheritabihty. 

That certain "benign" tumors are hereditary is indicated 
by various records in the literature. Thus Atkinson cites 
the case of a man whose body was covered with countless 
tumors varying in size from that of a canary seed to that of a 
pullet's egg. His sister and their father were similarly af- 
fected. The disease is not a common one in this form and 
this fact gives it*i high incidence in this family the greater 
weight as evidence that internal conditions have at least 
molded the form taken by the disease. 
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32. Diseases op the Muscular System 

Since most rauscular response is controlled by the nervous 
system it is frequently difficult to determine whether a 
pecuUarity of muscular response is due chiefly to the one 
organ or the other. The classification of these diseases is 
therefore somewhat arbitrary. 

a. Thomsen's Disease is a rather rare one in most local- 
ities. It is characterized by lack of tone and prompt re- 




eponaiveness in the voluntary muscles. A striking pedigree 
has been recorded by Thomsen (Fig. 124). It shows a re- 
markable reappearance of the disease in the offspring of 
cousin marriages and this indicates that the disease is due 
to some sort of a defect whose nature has yet to be elucidated. 
The clear eugenic advice is oulTnarriage. 

b. Certain Muscular Atrophies appear to be secondary to 
diseases of the nervous system while others seem to originate 
in the muscles themselves, without corresponding defects in 
the nervous centers. In a family described by Herringham 
(1885) sometimes all appendages, sometimes the arms only, 
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underwent a dow atrophy starting as early even as the 
twelfth year. The method of inheritance in this family is 
striking. Only males are affected and they, as well as the 
unaffected females, may transmit the defect; but unaffected 
males have no affected children. Femaleness in this family 
is incompatible with atrophy. (Fig, 125). 




10. 126. — Pedigree ot a family of tremblera. Affected penona ( 
symbols) src derived Trom at least 1 affected parent, and 2 norauJ p&renU 
have only normal oflepriiig. Trembling is thiia due to ihe presence of a spe- 
cial character- From Dkborb and Renault, 1891. 



c. A family of tremblers has been recorded by Debore 
and Renault. In this family all normals produce only normal 
offspring while two affected parents may have a normal 
child. The pedigree deserves no great stress since details 
are lacking (Fig. 126). 

d. Hernia. — Man's erect position is accompanied by 
physical dangers from which his quadruped ancestors were 
free, for in man the weight of the viscera has largely to be 
borne by the pelvis and lower abdominal wall. The erect 
position has subjected the muscles of the inguinal region to 
a peculiarly rigorous test. They often fail and an inguinal 

I hernia is the result. Such hernias usually are consequent to 
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a strain but the strain merely reveals, and does not cause, 
the weakness. 

That such weakness or habiUty to hernia is inherited ad- 
mits of httle doubt. Just how, there is hardly sufficient data 
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Fia. 128 
ProbBbly only affected |: 



Fiu. 127 

FlO. 127. — PedigTpe of inguinal hernia 
(black) are shonii. All malra have a right handed scrotal bemia and both 
nlTected females have a femoral heraia. Coocb, 189S. 

Fia. 12S. — Pedigree of Inguinal hernia (black eymbols). F. R. ; Rei. 3. 

to determine with certainty. It is probable that a weakness 
from both sides of the house will yield oaly weak offspring. 
This is indicated in Figs. 127, 128; all males have a right , 
handed scrotal hernia and both affected females have j 
femoral hernia, 

33. Diseases of the Biaod 

These are generally classified into two groups; the aneioilU 
and the hemorrhagic; in both, the evidence of an inheritabi 
tendency is clear. 

a. Of the Anemic Diseases, chlorosis is the commonest, hu 
found almost exclu.sively in females, and occurs frequentt 
enough in many or all of the females of one family to rend< 
it probable that eventually it will be found to accompany a 
distinct inheritable weakness.' A careful study of pedigi 
is highly desirable. 

' Potaic (Article, Anemia, VHct. encycl. das eci. med.) says "The chile 
of a ohloiotic woman are ofien all chlorotic — and u 
■Dale children do not escape. " 
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b. Progressive pernicious anemia.^T)iis is a relatively rare 
disease which has been little studied from the standpoint 
of heredity. A case described 
by Bramwell (1876) is suggest- _ 
ive (Fig. 129). ■*■ 

c. Nosebleed (epistaxis) — 
This representative of the tt 
hemorrhagic diseases of the 
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characterized by its frequency The mothor, I, 2, died of cardiac 

, . , - 1. weakness and t^hnink diarrheal it i' 

and seventy and occasionally um-enain i» how far a tendency i 

by its fatalness. InSOmeofthe anemiawaareaponsiblefor Ihe result. 

. n- 1 '■ ^' '"^ "f " heart trouble which 

fraternities from an affected wax not turlhcr iliagnoaed. The 

parent all, in others about otJhcrilirecmcmbersof the fraternity 

"^ ' died of anemiu. Both children. II. 

half, of the children are af- l, 2, were affected «-ilh prugresaivi 

fected. An example is the ^''"*''' »«''««'ei-I" 
faniily described by Babington (1865). Unfortunately no 
facts are given about consorts (Fig. 130). In this case most 
of the persoM.i were violently affected. The fact that no cases 
are recorded from normal persons in so far raises the sus- 
picion that the disease is due to the presence of a positive 
trait, which should tend to make persons having a nolent 
form of the trait hesitate about having children, 
d. Telangiectasis. — Nosebleed is often associated with red 

I spots in the skin from which bleeding may occur. This con- 
dition is called telangiectasis; its behavior is well illustrated 
in Figs. 131, 132. Like epistaxis it seems to be a dominant 
trait, so that normal children who outmarry will probably 
have no affected offspring. 

Hemophilia.— This remarkable condition is charactei 

I ized by a proneness to hemorrhage and by difficulty in 
blood-clotting, so that a hemorrhage once started is stopped 
with diffiuulty. Famihes with this pecuUarity (fortunately 
not very frequent) are knowii as "bleeders." In such fam- 
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Fio. 130,— I'tMlinree at n titiiiilv sliowiuR I'pistBxiii or Tnwcbleod, Aff«c[«d 
pi>raona indical«i by half shiwleil aymbola. All affcrl«iJ (lereons arise from ; 
oji alTecIed ancestor. A', nomiaJ. ConHortB unknown. BiUHNOTON, 1865. 






Pio, 1.11, — Ppdigr^p of family sliuwing multiple U'langieflaai 
peraons (8i)lid black) from ofTt't'lcd pun-nl only. 1, 6, had "upols" on taoe, 
Dubjrot to voniitinft and to nosebleed, frnm which Islter he died. II, b, upota J 
app^aivil al bi'twren 3H and 4N yram, opislaxis IntreaAol and led to her dwth. ] 
Hw ilaU)chter. Ill, 1. ia icuininK leIunitiw<taaiB but the yuuiiK<^r son at 20 youa  
BhowB no tdgn of tmiible; II, B, has rrd spnts thai liriit appeanxl In hirr 27th 3 
year and ar^ exl(<nding. 

ilics there are umrv tliaii fifty times as itiany affected males j 
as females. In general iis age advances, the .severity of the J 
hemorrhages diminishes and finally they cease altogether. 

As in other diseases so in hemophilia special variants ap- j 
pear in particular families. Thus among »ome of the de* J 
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Fio, 132. — Pedigree of mulliple telangicctaBiis. 1, 1, is ao Eogliah womao 
who was subject to epiHtans (noseblped) and had r«i spots on her face; faer 
daughter, II, 2, fiO ycarB old, had a number of bright red aagiotnata distributed 
over face, ears, lipa, toDgu?, mucous merabraae of mouth, and inner surface of 
all 4 eyelids. During lust 6 years has had recurrent attacks of epislaxjs. 
By her lirat husband she haiJ a son and 8 graodchildreti of whom 1 
sufTen from epiataxis. By her second husband she had S children of whom 
III, 3, has had epistsxis since 8 years and 2 amall "spider naevi" on left 
cheek and has a child of 11 who BulTets from epiataxis; III, 5, has nose- 
bleed and 3 small spots on cheek; his son is normal as yet; III, 11, has epis- 
tude; III, 16, has slight attacks of epistaxis but no spots visible. Wbbbh, 1907. 

Bceodantsof the early settlers of Sullivan Co., Pennsylvania, 
occur "nine-day bleeders." "After the wound is received, 
instead of healing a sort of core, of very dark color, composed 
mostly of coagulated blood forms in the wound, which in 

 about nine days opens, and the blood begins to flow as if 
from a freshly severed artery. It usually continues to bleed 
about two weeks, or until the patient is thoroughly ex- 
hausted, when the "core" falls out and the wound heals. 
Binding up the wound does no good. The only death known 

I to have occurred through bleeding is .supposed to have been 
caused by binding the wound lightly to stay the flow of 
blood." 
That hemophilia has an hereditary basis is generally con- 
ceded and the conclusion would not be weakened were a 
specific hemophilia germ some day demonstrated. The par- 
ticular method of inheritance is well illustrated by Fig. 133 
of the Sullivan County strain. The males alone are af- 
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Pio. 133.— Pedinree of ihe Sullivan Co., Pa., bleeden. Roman num 
M top of columns indicate Kenerationa. Of the two aymbols oonncctM by • I 
horizontal line that at the left is the direct descendant, that at the right th« 
consort; the bracket includes thdr childtVD. OoJy males are bleeders, and 
bleeding children are derived always from noii-bleeding femaJee of the family. 
Pabdoe, 1904. 



fected. No male of the family, whether affected or not b 
affected offspring so long as he marries outside of the familyJ 
Hence, all "bleeding" children are derived from the fem 
of the faniily. 

Fig. LSI tiives the pedJRree nf the family Mampel froul 
Kirchheim near HeidelbprR fLosson, 1905), and Fig. 135 !■ 
the pedigree of a family that settled in Carroll Co., MarylaO) 
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and has since spread over the country. It is remarkable be- 
cause it contains records of feraale bleeders, whose occurrence 
has been doubted by BuUoeh (1911). 

The eugenic teaching that holds for practically all fannilies 
is clear. Sisters of bleeders should not have children. Males 
if not actual bleeders may, so far as this trait goes, marry 
and reproduce with impunity — ^their germ plasm is free of 
taint of hemophilia. 

Hemophilia is a particularly difficult disease to control 
in descent because it is disseminated by normal females. 
On this account it is liable to produce a community of 
bleeders as it formerly did at Tenna, Canton Graubunden, 
Switzerland. Even normal females from the old world 
families of bleeders may well be prevented from landing in 
America. 

f. Splenic Anemia with enlargement of the Spleen. — This con- 
dition, usually recognized as hereditary, not infrequently 
appears in the offspring of two unaffected parents. In such 
a family reported by Bovaird (1900) 2 children out of a 
fraternity of 10 were affected. In a family reported by Brill 
there were affected 3 out of G (Fig. 136). In both families to- 
gether there were, then, 5 out of 16. In another family, when 
one parent is affected, of 15 children of whom details are 
known, 5 were certainly affected, two doubtful and 8 were 
normal. Of the two matings involved one is consanguineous 
(Wilson, 1869, Fig. 137). Though the data are still meager 
the result favors the view that the liability to splenic anemia 
is due to the absence of some factor that usually gives 
strength. A person having or fearing such a defect should 
marry into a normal strain. It may be added that Gossage 
(1908, p. 321) suggests that splenic anemia is due to the 
presence of some dominant factor so the matter must be 
regarded as still unsettled. 



. &> i i&ffltHrtffl « i •■' ' 

FiQ. 134. — Pedigree of hemuphiiiu in i.he Mampel family, oripnally of 
Kirchheim near Heidelberg. Gcnu&Dy. Block symbols indicate bleedera; 
it ia KeD that they are males only, but they, in turn, have no bleeding m 

34. Disease of the Thyhoid Gland 

This may lead to a variety of effects, cretinism, goitre,' 
myxedema, exophthalmic goitre, etc. Many of these show 
evidence of an inheritance of the habiUty to thyroid de- I 
generacy. 

a. Cretinism. — ^This is characterized by arrest of growth, 
by large pendulous abdomen, poor teeth, coarse, scanty 
scalp hair, mongolian face, feebly developed genitalia, and 
marked impairment of intelligence. The thyroid gland is 
often absent and a goitre frequently present. The distri- 
bution of the disease is interesting. It appears chiefly in 
mountainous countries where close intermarriage is more 
likely to occur than on the plains. Thus it abounds in Swit^ 
zerland and is said to occur in some parts of Scotland. It ia 
a cause of deportation when it occurs in immigrants to this 
country. That it is hereditary admit.s of nn doubt. Aosta, 
at the southern ba.se of Mount St. Bernard, was once a great 
breeding place of cretins, since their marriage there was per- 
mitted. For some years they have been segregated and kept 
from marrying and now, we are told, they are nearly all 
gone (Jordan, 1910). 

b. Goitre. — That goitre frequently occurs repeatedly in ! 
families is well known; but in how far this is due to common [ 
Bources of infection is still disputed. Buschan states thatj 
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Heavy riDjred ciirlea arc Donna] fem&loB who trananul the trait. LoaaBH, 
1905. The details of Lossen's paper are translated in the "Treasury of Human 
iDheritftupc." Parts V and VI. pp. 267-271. 

family bistories of goitrous patients usually show a neuro- 
pathic ancestry. A pedigree from Buschan is given in Fig. 
138. 

c. Exophthalmic Goitre. — This peculiar condition is char^ 
acterized by an enlargement of the thyroid gland, protrusion 
of the eyeballs, and extreme nervousness. It more commonly 
affects women than men. Although, in the country as a 
whole, it is not conamon yet it la more prevalent in some 
districts than in others, doubtless owing to the interrelation- 
ship of the members of the district with heavy incidence of 
the disease. 

The disease is common in females; yet it is not inherited 
strictly in sex-limited fashion. It is, however, clearly in- 
herited; as certainly as epilepsy, with which it is not infre- 
quently associated. Not many family pedigrees seem, how- 
ever, to have been studied (Fig. 139). 



35. Diseases of the Vascular System 

This system consists, in the narrow sense, of the heart, 
arteries and veins. Less is known about heredity of defects 
and diseases of such an internal system because it is so in- 
accessible to observation and study in the living person. 
Nevertheless we shall see that "blood tells" in respect to 
the traits of this set of organs. 
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Fki. 135. — Ppdiitree of a family of "blwiiere" — tbc K, tamity, lorat«d Ib 
and ubout Carroll Co., Maryland. Thpir son, II, 2, was a blecdor but died 
without issue. The eldrat son, III, 1, of the daughter was a bleeder from 18 
up to 45 yvara, "often blod till he fainted." Ho had 2 unaRected brothers 
and 3 normal eisterB but 1 asler. III. 10, waa "a bleeder until 40." 
He had a son, IV, 1, wlio was n very bad blemter from IS until toward middle 
life and v. daughter, IV, 2, who ofteo "bleiJ until she fainted " and eventually 
died of dysentery. All IS children of the 2 normal hrothera were Dormal and 
B children of the normal sisUsr, 111. 7. The affcclod sister. Ill, 10, ha<i 3 
eons and 2 daughters who were affected. IV, 5, is staled to be "a bleeder" 
and had by an unaffected huaband 2 bleeding nous iind 1 bln>ding daughter 
besides 4 others who died of scarlatina. Her brolher, IV, 8. hud a dau^ter, 
V, 5, who was a bleeder until 15. and then died of a hemorrhage of the lungs 
consequent upon tuberculoeis. There were other children all of whom died 
young of scarlatina. The normal brother, IV, 10, had 12 normal children. 
The ncKt 2 hud no offspring. The younpwt son, IV, 14, bfgan to bleed 
while on infant, grew worse until he was 25 and has since improved. He mar- 
ried a cousin who is also a bleeder and they have 6 children. Three of the 
daughters have not bled aa yet. V, 9, has been a bleeder anee he was 8 months 
old and bleeds until he faints; V, 10, has been a bleeder since she was 8 months 
old and V, 11, bleeds occitsionally but not very severely. Original data, con- 
tributed by Dr. J. H. Stick. 

a. Heart. — That congenital heart defects are hereditary 
has long been known and the striking evidence for it has 
been brought together by Vierordt (1901). His summary 
deserves translating entire: "Friedberg mentions 3 sons 
suffering from cyanosis (due to imperfect structure of heart) 
from one father, 2 from his first, 1 from his .second mar- 
riage: Ukewise Foot records 3 cases in one family; Haillet re- 
ports OD 4 children with open foetal canals (in the heart) 
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Fia. 136. — Pedigree of a foimly with splenic aaemia. I, 1, died at 73 of 
gall stones; 1, 2, died at 94 from a fall; I, 3, died at 72 of pneumoniai I, 4 
died at 38 from childbirth; li, 1, died of pneiimooia nod II. 2, ia in perfect 
health at (12 yeare. Id the third generation all arc well cxeept that III, 3, 
died in infancy of diairhea; III, 4, was wcU until an onlarg^iDeDt of the BpleCD 
occurred, which baa continued; III, 6, 30 years old. suffers a continued enlarge- 
ment of the spleen; and III, 7, died at 9 years of an eolargemeat of the spleen. 
Bull, 1901. 



' f ^^ 
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Fia. 137.— Pedinreo of splenic anemia. A. P,, I, 2, has a form of nerroua 
deofnesB but otherwise healthy until attacked by diabelia mellitus. His wife 
gained sallow complexion and enlarged spleen at 33 years. Of their children 
one, II, 2, hod enlarged spleen, at 7; she married a couain and had 2 boys with 
projecting spleen. A son, II, 1, is subject to epistaioH and fainting spells; 
since 35 years old his spleen has been enlarged; he has 2 affected girls; II, 6, 
became deaf at 4; she is becoming sallow, but the spleen is not palpable. II, 6, 
is slightly deaf. Wilson, IS69. 

from one marriage; Strehler of a rachitic woman who bore 
6 cyanotic children, 3 boys and 2 girls; the father (who later 
died of phthisis) has by a second wife a normal daughter. 
In Kelly's case of transposition the mother had borne 11 
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children of whom one died at 5 months from congenital 
heart disease. In the case of Schmaltz, that of a seven year 
old boy, the father and father's mother had heart defect, 
^fcj— I The patient of Potocki who, 29 years old, 

died of brain abscess and had a pulmo- 
[ r I nary stenosis with closed septum and 

H^ A BtO *^^^^( <^f ^6 interauricular septum, de> 
I scended from a mother with a congenital 

I I 1 heart disease- Rezek observed 8 cases of 
W ^F heart disease in 4 generations of one fam- 
Pio. 138.— Pedigree ily, including 2 congenital defects; the 
^»i™to^«]S »'"•'«■ P'obably having got her heart 
one affected parent, disease from the grandmother (Fig. 140). 
Two sisters afl&icted with ichthyosis con- 
genita, descended, according to Leuch's report, from a mother 
who suffered from a defect of the bicuspid valve; the oldest 

I 'Sfa J 

M il >l al «l 

Flo, 139. — Pfdigrec of a fantil^ ehowing heavy incidence of CTOphtluJmic 
goitre. Ill, 1, 2, 3, also affected; sex unknown. 

child, the son, had also congenital heart disease. . . . Eger 
found in 12 cases of congenital heart disease, three times 
lues patris as well as consanguinity of the parents." To 
these cases it would be possible to add almost indefinitely. 
"Heart disease" is very common, but it does not fall upon 
individuals at random, but prevaihngly upon strains with an 
inherent liability or weakness (Figs. 140-143). 

b. ArterioBclerOBis. — While degeneration of the wall of the 
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[ arteries is ascribed to numerous inciting causes there can 
I be no doubt tbat the cerebral hemorrhages, even of old age, 
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Bolli have heart t CongenlttU twart 

disease defect 

1 140. — Pedigree of heart disease. I, 2, probably had heart diBHue, 
11,2, 3, and 5 had heart cliseiwe. The cleacendants of II, 1,2, are normal for 
two geocrationa. Those of 11, 3, 4, are healthy but I of Ihem has 2 chil- 
dien with heart disease. 11, 5, has a daughter and a grajidsuo who died of 
ooDgenital heart defect. Kezbk from Vighordt, 1901. 

I are dependent in large part upon an inherited strength or 
resistance. Cases of arteriosclerosis have been reported in 
infants and here heredity must play an important role. 



h^U. *h.d+kd.tkd 

FiO. 141. — ^Pedigree of "heart disease." 

36. Diseases of the Resfiratort System 



The respiratory organs, including the passages to it that 

are lined by mucous membranes, are the weakest part of our 

body. This is probably because our remote ancestors, at the 

k beginning of the vertebrate series, were aquatic animals and 

I we laud animals have not yet become fully adjusted to life in 
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the air. The dry, dusty and often germ laden air is a diffi- 
culty with which our mucous membranes can hardly grapple; 
little wonder that they, and the 
whole body, so often succumb. 

Of the diseases of the lungs the 
most fatal is tuberculosis. We 
know that it is induced by a germ 
and that if there is no germ there 
mil be no tuberculosis of the 
The first impulse of the 
iroubie. The father's father, I, modem sanitarian is to eliminate 
1, died of (uiKuina pectoris at 89 ,, ^ , ... . 

ycare; and the mother'a father. I, the germ. But thjS IS a SUpra- 

3,di«i<rfoaBificaii<)nofthevttlvc8 herculean task; for germs of tu- 
of the heart at 50, father and . ,.,,.. 

mother are living and said to be oereulosis are fouud m all cities 

wcU. Of their children III. 3, and in the country amongst Df 
died of heart disease at 9 nionlhe "^ mi 

and another, III, 2, had tempo- domesticated animals. The 

rary heart trouble. F.HiAll.l. gemis are ubiquitoUS; how then 
shall any escape? Why do only 10 per cent die from the 
attacks of this parasite? 
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FiQ. 142.— Pedigree of heart ' 
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Fid. 143. — Pedifcree of family with heart diseaae and migraine, I, 2, died 
of heart disease at 72 years; II, 2. 4. 7, died of "heart disease;" II. 9. died of 
"heart failure" at 59 years, hanliforking physician; III, 1, suffers from mi- 
graine; ber mother is a semi-invahd from migraine. F. K.; Bra. 1. 

The answer is given by autopsies and the experiences of 
many physicians, .\utopsies show that nearly all mature per- I 
Bons have the germs of tuberculosis in their lungs, but, for ( 
most part encysted and, perhaps, even completely destroyed, j 
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' Those who die of tuberculosis are those whose bodies have 

I not been able successfully to combat the germs — their bodies 
have lost in the battle. Family physicians know cases where 
under bad conditions, overwork, depression of mind and 
body their patient will begin to decline and, then, under 
more favorable conditions begin to build up again. The bat- 

I tie wages now in favor of the one side, now of the other. 

> The result depends quite as much on internal resistance as 
virulence of the germ. 

That families vary in their internal resistance is well 
known. Dr. Coolidge of the Lakeville Sanitarium, Massa^ 
chusetts, tells me that he classifies his patients on the ba^ 
of their resistance as measured by their response to good treat- 
ment, in the first few days; and he states that the old New 
England families now show a relatively high resistance to 
tuberculosis as compared with recent immigrants. 

The Family Histories that have been placed in ray hands 

I show the same thing. Though one in ten die of tuberculosis 
it was not difficult to pick out ten families in each of which 
about ten persons had died of whom not one had died of 
tuberculosis. On the other hand there are families with an 
incidence of consumption of 75 or 80 per cent. That this is 
not merely communication of the disease in the families with 
high death rate follows, of course, when we grant that practi- 

1 cally all grown persons are infected anyway. It seems per- 

' fectly plain that death from tuberculosis is the resultant of 
infection added to natural and acquired non-resistance. It 
is, then, highly undesirable that two persons with weak re- 
sistance should marry, lest their children all carry this weak- 

I ness. 

I Pneumonia. — Since the germ of pneumonia is a normal resi- 
dent of our throats, the disease is not due merely to infection; 
but to a weakening of a natural or acquired resistance. Our 
Family Records show again and again the heavy incidence of 
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pneumonia in certain families causing the death even of 
infants (Fig. 144). 

Likewise a general weakness of the mucous membranei, 

tin£ 4iii£ 

Vta. 144. — Pediitree of a family with tendency toward lung 
died of pneumoiua at 82 yeara. 11, 1, had an attack of pDeumonia which t«r- 
minated in tubrrculofUfl from whirh he diod at 43 years, HIa wife, II, 2, died 
M 63 yean of tuberculoaia, Uf iheir 6 children 3 are still living; Ibe Othcn 
ftU died of paetunonia, 2 in early childhood. F, R.; Mor. 1 

leading to catarrh, adenoids, tonsiUtis, deafness, bronchitis, ' 
etc.,8eeniBcIearlytoruninfamiIief!. Such a case is illustrated | 
in Fig. 145. 
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in a family. 



37. DISEASES OF THE ALIMENTARY SYSTEM 

The diseases of the alimentary tract are so largely due to I 
bad habits in eating, exercising and attending lo the demands 
of nature that moat physitrians consider a possible hereditary 
basis relatively unimportant. It is, to be sure, recognized 
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that the "nervous temperament" may be largely responsi- 
ble for disordered digestion by disturbing the ordinary secre- 
tory functions. So, likewise, it is probable that there are 
family characteristics which favor peculiarities of the liver 
resulting in its abnormal functioning. Especially jaundice 
and gout may have hereditary basis. An example of family 
pedigrees with high incidence of dyspepsia and more specific 
alimentary troubles is given in Fig. 146. 





digestion Jioraacl^ LJ V H LJ I— I 9 



Fiu. U6 h'la. 147 

Fio. 146.— Pcdifcree of digestive weakness, F. R.; She. 1. 
Fio. 147. — Pediftree of <liabe(*fl mellitus (black symbolH). In this case 
the parents of afTect«<l olTsprinic are not themselves afTe^'tcdi thR trail it due 
to the absence of something that ia pr(.<scnt in normal persons. Bhamwell, 
1908, p. 265. 

a. Diabetes Insipidus.' — ^This term has been applied to 
the symptoms of passing large amounts of greatly diluted 
urine. The affected persons have to drink much water to 
meet the rapid drainage through the kidney.?. Numerous 
families are known that show this peculiarity in several close 
blood relatives. The tj-pical condition is that two unaffected 
parents, even of diabetic strains, will have only normal chil- 
dren; diabetic offspring have at least one diabetic parent. 
This would indicate that diabetes is due to a positive factor 
(Fig. 148). Nettleship (1910) points out that age of incidence 
tends to diminish in successive generations, 

'The hereditary behavior of diabetee mellitua or "stigar in urine" hai 
ben len studied. (Fig. U7}. 
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The eugenic teaching is that persons with diabetes insjp- ] 
idus will probably have some diseased children, but un- i 
affected persons, even of diabetic origiii, will probably have j 
only normal children, 

*P 

ip Q](j> ^ o^A" ip 1 

iipti)iD|i6Dj4ic]iqiiD|6^J<>io^^ 

Fio. 148, — Pwligree of a family with diabctra insipidiw. Affected pereona 1 
(black symbols) are derived onJy from affected parenta— thus diabetes >■ A J 
positive trait. Gossaoe, 1907. 



38. DtsE^ABEB OF Excretion 

Since the urine is the main stream carrying waste products 1 
of metabolism from the body it gives the best evidence of I 
disorders of metabolism, hence much attention has been di- 
rected toward its study. Some of its peculiarities are icnown ' 
to be family traits. 

a. Alkaptoaiuia. — This condition is marked by the con- | 
stant excretion of homogentisic acid which darkens upoD I 
oxydation so that the urine darkens after pa.ssage: it is not 
injurious to the individual and has no special eugenic interest 
except as it illustrates the law of heredity- The tran.smission j 
of this trait has been studied by Garrod (1902). The disease ] 
is a rare one and, apparently, occurs only in the offspring of | 
two persons belonging to alkaptonuric strains. This condition 
is most easily met in cousin marriages and, as a matter of 
fact of the 1 7 alkaptonuric fraternities studied 8 were offspring 
of first cousins. ^VTien neither parent of an alkaptonuric | 
fraternity is alkaptonuric about 1 in 4 of the children have ' 
the peculiarity. It appears then that alkaptonuria is due to 
the absence of a condition found in other (norma! or ordinary) 
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persons ; and it is lost in the product of marriage of an alkapto- 
nuric and a normal persfm. 

b. Cystinurja and Cystin Infiltration are both family diseases 
though so rare that the method of inheritance has not been 
precisely determined. 



op 



Fig. 149. ^Pedigree of a family showing hematuria (red urine). Affected 
persons (black aymbola) are descended from an affected parent, evidence that 
hematuria is a potritive trait, Gcturib. 

c. Hematuria, or red urine, may also be a family char- 
acteristic as the pedigree chart worked out by Guthrie shows 
(Fig. 149). 

d. Drinaiy Calculi. — This is frequently hereditary. A ped- 
igree recorded by Cluble (1872) illustrates this fact, though 
it does not give sufficient data to determine the law of 
inheritance. He says: — "During the last four or five years 
I have cut three of his sons [i. e., of the Ix)westoft fisherman] 
at the respective ages of 2, 3, and 8. Two of the stones were 
lithic acid, one apparently lithate of ammonia. The father 
and mother of the lads always have lithic acid sediment, often 
gravel, deposited from urine. Their grandfather passed one 
stone, their grandmother seven, A great uncle was cut for 
stone. There are six uncles and four aunts who suffer from 
fits of gravel or from gravelly or sedimentary lithic acid 
deposits; and a cousin, an uncle's child, gets rid of urinary 
calculi." 

«. Oout — ^The hereditary tendency to gout is generally 
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recognized — a pedigree recorded by Garrod illustrates 
fact, A man who has very severe gout is married to a 
who when 70 years old began to suffer from it. They 
7 children; all have suffered from gout, 5 have died from 
gout and its various complications; the other two are still 
living. 

39. Reproductive Organs 
a. Cryptorchism, or retention and atrophy of testicles. 
This condition, a semi-"hermaphroditic" one, is character- 
ized by the fact that the normal 
descent of the testis into the 
scrotum fails to occur. A pedi- 
gree of a family exhibiting thia 
condition is given, in Fig. 150. 
In the third generation one boy 
I out of four is normal. This trait 
probably inherited just like 
hypospadias, 
b. Hypospadias. — Like the last 
F.G. lfiO.-Pedigree of cryp- ^^is is evidence of an imperfect 
lorchitm. ASMted pereona rep- development of the external seo- 
S^of'^tLrS J™ ondary sex charaoten, and p^- 
&11 atTcct«l peisona are deriveij [jly indicates an imperfect stim- 
from sisters of affected pcreunH, , ,. , . ~n 

All affected pcnpoDS an natural "'us to seX dimorphism. The 
(wnuohB. Bbonardel. p. 169. defect is characterized by the 
•miore or less complete failure of the male genital papilla to 
close along the median raphe up to the apex of the glans. An 
affected man may have by a wife who belongs to a normal 
strain some or all of his sons affected. His nonnal daughters 
may have abnormal sons even when the father belongs to a 
normal strain. It seems that there is an inhibitor to com- 
plete sex-differentiation in the males. Usually ^nales who 
show no trace of the inhibitor when married into a normal 
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strain have normal sons. But occasionally apparently nor- 
mal fathers in whom the "inhibitor" is inactive may have 
abnormal sons (Fig. 151.) The eugenical conclusion is that 
females belonging to hermaphroditic (hypospadic or cryp- 
torchitic) strains, if married, will probably have at le-ast half 
of their sons defective, particularly if they have defective 
brothers; but normal males of such strains may marry fe- 
males from unaffected strains with impunity. 
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Prolapsus of tlie Uterus and Sterility. — Corresponding in 
a way with incomplete development of the male reproduc- 
tive organs is the prolapsus of the uterus in the female. This 
is also definitely inherited but the trait is never transmitted 
by affected females since they are sterile (Fig. 152). 

40. Skeleton and Appendages 
Since the size and form of the bodily frame are greatly 
influenced by the skeleton the heredity of these features is 
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Fio. 132, — Pedigree of a family showing prokpaua of the uterus (fenu 
and sterility. Inherited like the absence of a character, with probable i 
guinity in marriage, Bronardel, 1900. 



usually due to an inheritance in the processes that go I 

determine the form and size of the skeleton, 
a. Achondroplas; is characterized by relatively shtn 
limbs, a condition in man like that i 
the Ancon sheep, dachshund and i 
bull-dogs. The condition is rare and I 
we have few if any full pedigrees bw 
enough is known to indicate that it i 
inherited, as in the case cited by Pouche( 
and Iveriche (1903), Fig, 153, and it i 
probably due to an abnormal positivi 
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FlQ. 163.— Pe^ligree ' 
i)fachoDdn>pIuiy(bliu^ factor. 

r S,c™, S™ '■ S=oU.,«.-The .toymn.etO' of t 

trunk accompanied by a curved "spinel 
is a fairly common condition. That there is an herediti 
tendency to it cannot be doubted in view of it« frequi 
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occurrence two or more times in one family. Either father 
or mother of an affected ciiild may be affected; or they 
may have symmetrical spines themselves but have an af- 
l fected brother or sister. The offspring are born with an 
I hereditary laxness and weakness of the constituent parts 
of the spinal column and ita ligaments, so that the column 
easiJy falls into lateral curves under the influence of second- 
ary causes. 

c. Exostoses — Upon the long bones there occasionally 
develop osseous outgrowths known as exostoses. The method 
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Fio. 154. — Pedigrees of exoatoHM on tbe long booefl. Affected indiTiduala 
I npresGDted by black aymbota, Ez, exoaloBos, sex unknown; seo, sooltoeiB or 
I wpinal curvature. Tgissigr and Dbneckau, 1905. 

I Fio, 1.^5. ^Part of a pedigree of exoatoBM on the long bones that have been 
 traced through 6 generations. Ex, exostoses, sex unknown. Mbbt and 
IUbtateb, 1905. 



F of inheritance of the tendency to produce such growths ia 
indicated by pedigrees given in Figs. 154, 155. 

d. Absence of Clavicles. — The collar bones, or clavicles, 
are occasionally imperfectly developed and the tendency to 

I this result shows itself in several members of one family. 

'This is well illustrated by a case dascribed by Carpenter 
(1899) Fig. 156. The high incidence of the abnormal condi- 
tion in this family suggests that the defect is due to a positive 
inhibitor. 
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e. Congenital dislocation at the ttugh bone^pelvis joint— 
This is a peculiaiity that usually runs in families. It i 
doubtless due to a laxnpss in the ligaments by which atts 

I Wd 

Pio. 156. — Pedigree of absence of cUvicliM. The r&lber, 1, 1, baa defor 
(^tnvicln. By a. Dormal wife he has 7 i^hildrpa affected as (oUowb: II, 1 
Hiiglitly dcfomied clavicle; II, 2, has a deformed right clavicle; U, 3, h 
mal claviclea but a promiaent tranaverae process of the last cervical v 
II, 4, has clai-iclea nearly absent and also the clavicular poitioD or the g 
chest Diiiacle; II, 5, has a peculiar kink in the clavicles; II, 6, is aormal; II, 1 
has a deformed right clavicle. C. 



ment is made. Several pedigrees have been worked out t 
Nareth (1903) of which one is reproduced here (Fig. 157). 
No evidence appears as to the amount of consanguinet 
marriage except in one case. The pedigree looks like on 
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Fio. 157. — Podigree of a family ehowing congenital dislocation of the It 
Affected {wraons (black symbols) descend from unalfectiMi, auggeflting t 
the condition is due to a defect. Senator and Kaminer, 1904. 

of albinism and suggests that congenital dislocation is i 
defect. In that case the marriage of related persons, evi 
though normal, is to be discoiu-uged, but an affected pei 
by marrying into new blood may expect normal offspring. 
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t. Polydactylism. — The peculiarity of supernumerary fin- 
gers and toes is one that is inherited in nearly typical 
fashion. I have worked extensively on polydactylisni in 
fowls and there can be little doubt that the character behaves 
in the same way in man. The extra toe is due to an addi- 

V 

Fn(, l.TS-^Pedigreo of poly dacty lis m, jUre<.'tpJ pprsons reprfwmtol by 
black syiubola. Ill, 3, has six toes on each font; 111. 8, has six toes on eoefa 
foot; III, 10, extra fingeis on each hand; III. 12, extra Rngertt on each hand; 
V, t, five fin^rs and thumb on each hand; V, 2, Bupemiimcrary digits on both 
h&nds and feet; V. 5, extra Uteri, both feel; V. 7. harelip, cleft palate, web be- 
tween (»ch bin Inr; V. 10, .5 fingers and thumb on each hanil, (1 Iocs on each 
foot, web betwc«n all toea. Lucah, 1880. 

tional unit so that when one parent has the extra toe the 
children will also have it. However, it sometimes happens 
that the offspring fail to produce the extra toe; but such 
persons, becoming in turn parent.s, may produce the poly- 
dactyl condition again (Fig. 138). 

The method of inheritance of polydactylism is well repre- 
sented by Lucas' ca,se, given in Fig. 158. Here only when 
one parent was polydactyl were there polydactyl nffspring, 
excepting in the progeny of the oldest son of the third genera- 
tion. This son is said not to be polydactyl and is reconled 
as normal. If the record is correct his case is one of failure 
to dominate of the polydactyl determiner. 

The eugenical conclusion is: polydactyl persons will have 
I at least half of their children polydautyl. Those quite free 
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mkI 12 tote, bul tlio HXtru fiiiK>;ni tuv IjuhcIiki. UeHides the buy figured. I 
who is like his rathtr, llipre in 1 win with cxlm litns. 1 with extra tj>M nna I 
MI extra finger on the Ml han<( only. One sister has extra toee only. Tbo I 
ftthrr 5 children were normal in respi-ct to llm number of Itieu (ind linfcera I 
tbcy bear. Throufch the kindnueor ProfcawirC. A. Sfurr. 

from the trail, thuugh of the polydavtyl strain, will probably J 
haveunly luiriiial children. 

g. Syadectylism. — The union of the bones and tissuesij 
of two or more digits into one maas is found in many animateJ 
including man. I have studieti it in hundreds of fowl. It iflJ 
inherited there, as no doubt also in man, in such fashion aal 
to permit the conclusion that syndactylism is due to a factor I 
that extends the web paripassu with the development of theJ 
digits. On this h>7)olhesis the normal hand or foot lacki 
the factor and two normal persons (even of a syndactyi 
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[ strain) will not show the abnonnality in their offspring. 

This expectation is indeed realized hi most of the pedigrees 

[ published; as for instance in that of Parker and Robinson 

I (1887, Clin. Soe. Trans., Vol. XX., p. ISl). Fig. 160. 

DiO 
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Fio. 160. — A pedigree o( syneiiiclyli.im, or "split foot." All affcttwi pcr- 
ina arc from un affected parent; henir t.he tmil ia a iwwil.ivc one Little is 
known iil)out the condition of the digits in the first genenilion. Parkkr und 

I RoBtNHOK, 1887, 

The general conclusion is that, while a syndactyl individual 
will transmit his trait, normals from a syndactyl strain have 
little chance of doing so. 

h. Brachydactylism. — This is a condition of shortened 
digits due to the presence of only two segments to the digit — 
so that all hngcrs are like thumbs. The middle phalanx is 
usually a more or less rudimentary bone attached to the 
base of the distal phalanx. Inheritance follows the laws of 
syndactylism. Two normal parents produce only the normal 
comlition ; no generation is skipped. 

i. Other deformities of the hands. — From time to time 
other digital peculiarities have been recorded and these are 
usually strongly inheritetl. Thus Dobell has described a 
family in which the hands are double jointed, all joints 
thick, ring and little finger crooked from the la.st joint. The 
peculiarity is distinguishable at l>irth. The law of inheritance 
is the same as for syndactylism; viz., normal parents have 
no offspring with the defect ; but one affected parent tends 
to transmit the defect to half (rarely all) of his offspring 
(Fig. 161). The tendency of the great toe to grow under 
the others occurs in at least one family strain (Fig. 1()2) and 
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is apparently inherited like double joiiitedness. Anotherl 
case of family deformity of the digits is given by CarsoQ'l 
(Keating's Ency. III. 935). Here there is an absence of t>h& 
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Fig. 1«1.— P«li(rm- i.f fari.ily wirli .|i>.ihl,- ji,it]|i',l hm<U. iitl j.iinw thick. 
ritiK will little fingpre cTiMikp-l fnini iIip liialnl joint. .VITectwl [x>rso[iH morknl 
hy black symbols. Dudeli.. 

distal phalanx and part of the median phalanx from all 
fingers of l>oth hands, the thumbs being normal. Here 
again the defeet had not skipped a generation, i. e,, was not 
traa-^mitted by normals. It has been known in the family 








for over a century. Foot (DiffomUtfe des Doigts, p. 80) t 
of a family in which for three generations the peculiarity h 
appeared of po.ssessing only the fiflh finger. The second ani 
third fingers are represented in these individuals by tlu 
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metacarpal bone only and the other two fingers are entirely 
miasing. This is, of course, a case of syndactylism, with 
inheritance of a specific type. In a case cited by Marshall 
(Trans. Soc. Stud. Disease in Children, III) in which for 
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PlO. 163. — Fragment of a pedigree of a family Bbowing Hereditary club- 
foot Id 3 generatioos. So far aa it gf^ea l.hia pedigree suggesls that the 
condition is due to a positive character. Drew, 1905. 



five generations this peculiarity appeared, each finger stopped 
short at the proximal phalanx and the thumb was ill de- 
veloped. Drew has recorded a case of club-foot in three 
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FiQ. li'rf. — Pedipree of a fnmilj- of twins. Two Inin brotherB mftiried. The 
first had 10 children, all bom as twins; 4 pair were daughters and 1 pair were 
Bons. Seven «f the daughtora arc married and 4 have produced twins at 
the first birth, nothing Is known of the others. One of \he. sons la married 
and has 3 singlo children. The second brother (first geaeration) had S 
children borti as twins and 3 bom nngly. Stocks, 1801. 



generations (Fig. 163). It is astonishing what a variety of 
inheritable variations, that are often minute, are shown by 
the hand and foot. The data are too limited to give aaaui^ 
ance as to the law of inheritance in each case. 
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41. Twins 

It is well known that twin production may be an hereditary 

quality. Thus the Dorset race of sheep is characterized by 

the tendency to bear twins. In man, too, strains are known 

where plural births arc the rulf*. Remarkable cases are re- 
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Fio. 165, — Of 2 twin aona oni! has a piiir of twJD sods had 5 ninglc boni 
children; the oLhtr hmj I sun. The fonner has, through his aons, 3 pair of ' 
groodchildreD; the latter 1 pair. Waklei, 1S95. 

corded by Stocks (1861, p. 78), see Fig. 164, and by Wakley 
(1895, p. 1289). See Fig. 165. 

In the foregoing cases inheritance of the twinning capacity 
is through the males only, and this is true in some strains of 
sheep. However, other human strains are known with the 
tendency to twin^production passing along the female line. 
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CHAPTER IV 

S GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF INHERIT- 
ABLE TRAITS 

1. The Dispersion of TRAira 

Traits occur in individuals and the same traits in related 
individuals. Individuals occupy at any one moment a par- 
ticular place. Could we take a sort of bird's eye view of the 
continent and were each individual that bears a given trait 
conspicuously marked, we should have a perfect picture of 
the geographic distribution of the trait. Had we such a 
picture for each day of the liundred thousand odd days since 
America began to be settled and were they to pass in review 
as in a cinematograph, then we should see the reproduction 
and dissemination of the family trait In questiou. Such a 
view would show us the traits coming across the ocean from 
European centres, settling in a place or flitting from point 
to point, reproducing themselves at a place and continuing to 
increase there for generations while throwing off individuals 
to move far athwart the face of the country and to settle 
down as new proliferating centres. We should see two per- 
sons with the same defect coming together as a roamed 
couple and proliferating in a few years a number of new in- 
dividuals with the same negative characters. Or we should 
see an individual with the defect uniting with a person with- 
out it and ending there the trail of the defect. Or, on the 
other hand, a positive trait, like cataract, hemophilia, or 
Huntington's chorea, would move about, settle in a spot, 
181 
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multiply itself into many individuals either all of c 
or of both sexes, as the case may be; and these ind: 
moving apart, would form new proliferating centres, 
the multiplication of negative and positive traits we would 
see this plain difference— that negative traits multiply most 
in long established and stable communities where much 
inbreeding occurs, while positive traits are increased byd 
emigration, as a fire is spread by the wind that scatters fir*- J 
brands. If, on the other hand, the negative traits be scat- 1 
tered the chance of mating with the same defect is diminished 1 
and the trait is not reproduced. Conversely, a country J 
characterized by much inbreeding will have a population j 
that is affected prevailingly by negative traits with a slight J 
tendency for positive traits to increase ; while a country that J 
is settled by a restless people will show a small percentage | 
of negative traits and a high percen'tage of positive ones. 

That the picture of the dissemination of traits that I 
have drawn is not exaggerated hut corresponds to the eni- 
pirical facts i.s proved by the evidence of many studies, j 
Thus Alexander Graham Bell (1889) finds that not only! 
the deaf mutes of Martha's Vineyard but "groups of deaf I 
mutes who have never been near Martha's Vineyard, trace I 
up to " the blood of James Skiff. A genealogist with un- I 
usual intelligence and breadth of interest has traced & I 
"bleeding" tendency from a Hannant who came from] 
Norfolk, England, and whose progeny settled in Sullivan I 
County, Pennsylvania, and created there a colony of ] 
bleeders; and by emigration has started new colonies in ' 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and California. Students of ' 
Huntington's chorea find many of their widely scattered 
cases tracing back through Delaware County, New York, ' 
to the sources of its early population at East Hampton, ' 
Long Island, or to that sister settlement of the New Haven < 
Colony, Fairfield County, Connecticut. Even studenta ai 1 
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crime have traced the disturbing element of a large area 
to a single focal point; "the Jukes" were traced back to 
Max living in a lonely mountain valley and the "Ishmael- 
ites" of Indiana were traced back through Kentucky to 
Virginia and probably to the cutthroats and prostitutes 
which England spewed out upon, and against the pro- 
tests of, the Virginia colony in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century (Butler, 1896). So too a family in New 
Jersey of over 600 persons, more than three-fourths of them 
defectives have been derived, by Goddard and his field- 
workers, from a single pair. These are examples, merely, 
of a universal fact, that the more strikingly inheritable 
traits may be followed back generation after generation to a 
few focal points. 

And the focal points of this country have been transported 
here from abroad. A settlement worker in New York City 
inquired into the meaning of a particularly unruly and 
criminalistic section of liis territory and found that the 
offenders came from one village in Calabria — known as the 
"home of brigands." Of the weary but hopeful thousands 
of immigrants who weekly (almost daily) enter the port of 
New York how many are destined to bring in traits for good 
or evil, that are to proliferate and to affect the future of this 
coimtry for better or worse! For we must not forget the 
good. The germ plaam of an Austrian who migrated to the 
United States three generations ago has produced a race 
of yacht builders who enable this country to maintain its 
supremacy in the sport of yachting. From the germ plasm 
(in part) of an extraordinarily talented but erotic woman 
who migrated to .Ajiierica in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century have arisen statesmen, college presidents, 
men of science, great philanthropists from New England to 
California in extraordinary numbers. From an Irish pair 
who came to the wilderness of Virginia nearly two centuries 
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ago have descended vice presidents, cabinet officers, ad- 
nairals, generals, governors, senators and congressmen in 
great numbers. In these cases the good was not "interred 
with their bones." 

2. CONSANOUINITY IN MaRRIAQB 

The customs of civilized nations oppose certain limii 
to marriage, almost universally bar the marriage of nei 
kin, and have given to the word incest a connotation so 
loathsome and so emphatic that it is appreciated by prac- 
tically every nonnal civiUzed person. It will be interestiog 
to consider for a moment how wide-spread is this taboo. 

First of all it must be said that the union of brother and 
aister or of parent and child as recognized spouses is not un- 
known. Various reputable observers report that amoi 
the Weddas of Ceylon, probaljly on account of the sparsityj 
of the population and the isolation of families, the marriagw] 
of brother and younger sister is permitted by local custoi 
(Virchow, 1881). In ancient times the marriage of pareal 
and child was not opposed by custom in Persia (Heath, 1887J 
p. 65) and perhaps in other Eastern countries. 

Such customs are to-day. however, highly exceptioiid| 
and against social ideals. But the line between permissibl*] 
and non-permissible unions is variously drawn. Thus we, 
are told (Nelson, 1899) that the Eskimos of Behring Strait 
favor the union of first cousins or even closer relatives on 
the general ground that in time of stress and hunger thO' 
blood tie will be found stronger than the marriage tie to 
hold the family together, ^Vmong other natives of NorUl 
America a paternal uncle and niece might marry but not a 
maternal aunt and nephew. However, the North American 
Indian, on the whole, has strong sentiments against close i 
intfirmarriage. Also among Africans and the South Sea' 
Islanders cousin marriages are, in general, taboo; and amoi 
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the Malays "consanguinity, even the remotest, constitutes 
an important ohstacle to marriage." We read of the Is- 
landers making voyages to other islands and carrying off 
maidens for wives. In India and China marriage of persons 
within the patronymic is against social ideals." European 
ideals are largely a legacy of Roman law. Here the purely 
formal and legal relations constituted as much of an obstacle 
as blood relationship. A stepchild should not marry his 
mother nor a father-in-law his daughter-in-law. Only i-e- 
cently has a relic of these legal and non -biological interdic- 
tions been removed in England by the repeal of the law pro- 
hibiting a man from marrying his deceased wife's sister. 

Such wide-.spread social barriers to close intermarriage, 
even among the children of nature — one might almost say 
especially among them —indicate*! if not an instinctive re- 
pugnance to, at least an apprehensiveness toward, such 
marriages. We have still to inquire if there is any biological 
basis for such apprehensiveness. The answer to this ques- 
tion has been furnished in many places in the earlier part of 
the book. Defects in the germ plasm tend to reveal them- 
selves in the offspring of cousin marriages but tend to dis- 
appear entirely in the children that are derived from out- 
matings. On the other hand, undesirable positive traits 
that are ab.sent from both parents will not reappear in the 
offspring even though the parents be cousins. One can easily 
imagine a strain without any important defect, so that a 
oonsanguinecius marriage would, for generations, be unin- 
jurious to the offspring; but such strains are doubtless rare. 
We are told that in the family of the Ptolemies and in the 
royal family of the Incas the marriage of brother and sister 
repeatedly occurred but. as a friend of mine says, "WTierc 
are the Ptolemies and Ineas now?" The conclusion seems 

' The furrgciing AUinmiu'y of niarriii)^ liiiiitftlionB is boitnl chicRy upon the 
L «impiled data of Ploiw-Ititrwls: Das Woib. 




Via. Uilj. — IlowH of niaJEo. each from a single ear of corn. The c«mtn 
row (labeled) is from n Hi row-to-ear race idS-Jr-rlUitrd fnr fit* years. Row t 
Irft of center, wlf-fertiliiaiicin pn"\'pnteti for aix suecMsive years. Row t 
riKlit, a lirBt cruaa between long self-fertiliied st 



clear that, while in certain strains consanguineous marriBj 
may not lead to defective offspring, in most families it wil 
tit least after a few generations. This is well illustrated i 
oorn-brectling where self-fertilization leads to rapid loss c 
productivity and vegetative vigor (Figs. 166, 167), 

^Jet u« now consider some of the statistical results gained 
from a study of consanguineous marriages in a large popular- \ 
fion. In 1858 Dr. Bemiss reported to the American Medicate 
Association on a collection of 833 consanguineous marr 
producing 3,1)42 childrt-n or an average of 4.6 children per] 
marriage. Of these children 28.7 per cent are said to be de- 
fective, 3.6 per rent are deaf mutes, 2.1 per cent blind, 7 I 
cent idiots, 1 per cent insane, 1.5 per cent epileptic, 2,4 | 
cent deformed, 7.6 per cent "scrofulous" (i. e., probi 
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Fill. Hi".— TliP pilra of ears o( com on the rijrht and left are from se«i 
ears whii^h had bpcn sclf-rprtiliied; the pile in the middle From a seed ear in 
which self-fcri.ili nation had been prevented. This fi((iin- nnd the preeeciing 
were pontrihutiil hy Dr. n. H. SiifLi.. 

tuberoular) and 22 per cent are said to have "died young." 
In some data gathered by Dr. Howe (1853) 17 consanguin- 
I eous marriages produced 50 per cent idiots; in the data of 
[ Dr. Mitchell (1866) 7.5 percent were insane, and 1.4 percent 
deaf mutes. Other observers record consanguineous mar- 
riages without deaf mutism, others without idiocy, others 
I with less than I per cent of insanity. V'oisin (1865) tells of 
, tlie isolated community of Batz where 5 marriages of first 
rousins and 31 of second cousins has occurred without a case 
of mental disease, deaf mutism, albinism, retinitis pigmentosa 
or malformation appearing. These varied results are to be 
expected. Consanguineous marriage /icr se doe.s not create 
I traits; it permits the defects of the germ plasm, that may not 
I appear in the parents, to reveal themselves in the offspring. 
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If there is no inaanity or albinism in the stock consanguineous ' 
marriage will not bring it out; and, strictly, it is not at all 
consanguinity that brings the trait out but the increasing 
liability that consanguinity affords to the mating of two 
similarly defective germ cells. 

The variety of the product of con.sanguineous marriage is ' 
well brought out when we compare localities. Thus con- 
sanguinity on Martha's Vineyard results in 1 1 per cent 
deaf nmtcs and a number of hermaphrodites; In Point J 
Judith ill 13 per cent idiocy and 7 per cent insanity; in i 
island off the Maine coast the consequence is " iiitellectuaj 
dullness"; in Block Island loss of fecundity; in some of t 
"Banks" off the coast of North Carolina, suspiciousneBS, ^ 
and an inability to pass beyond the third or fourth grade 
of school ; in a peninsula on the east coast of Chesapeake 
Bay the defect is dwarfness of stature; in George Island 
and Abaeo (Bahama Islands) it is idiocy and blimlness (G.J 
A. Penrose, 1905). There is thus no one trait that resultl 
from the marriage of kin; the result is determined by th< 
specific defect in the germ plasm of the common ancestor. 1 

The question is often asked, How conunon are conss 
guineous marriages? What proportion of marriages 
between kin? This question is so ill-defined that a replyJ 
is hardly ixissiblc. When we recall the enormous numlx 
of our ancestors resulting from the fact that the numb< 
(theoretically) doubles in eatih earlier generation, so thi 
there are more than a million in the twentieth ascendi 
generation, and more than a billion in the thirtieth, then ? 
see that sonie degree of consanguinity in the parents i 
be expected. There are hardly two pennons of Europe 
origin who are more distantly related than thirtieth coust 
— or who do not have a conmion ancestor of the time i 
King William I of England. Indeed, how improbable it i 
that there are many persons of "pure" European stc 
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whose line of descent has not received contributions from 
Ethiopia within the last millenium— when we stop to con- 
sider the slaves, not only white and yellow but also brown 
and black, that were brought to Rome, became free there 
and contributed elements to the population of Italy and to 
all Europe. 

Returning from this digression, we may recognize that, 
however vague scientifically the term consanguineous may 
be, popularly, it means related as first or possibly as second 
cousin. This is, of course, from the standpoint of modem 
heredity, an absurd limitation of the term since fifth or 
tenth cousins may carry the same ancestral traits. Our 
question may then be transformed in this fashion: What 
proportion of the population marries within the grade of 
fifth (or tenth) cousin? The answer to this question for 
the United States as a whole would require a special census, 
and the proportion, expressed in a single figure would have 
little significance. Much more important is it to know for 
each of several small communities the grades of relationship 
of consorts; and the association of degree of consanguinity 
with physiographic and other barriers. 

3. Babeiebs to Marriage Selection 
Barriers, indeed, to free and wide marriage selection 
favor consanguineous marriages, and for the same reason 
they favor the formation of races of men with peculiar 
traits, even as it has long been recognized that they facili- 
tate the formation of races of plants and animals, by per- 
mitting newly-arisen traits to infect, as it were, the entire 
population and thus to form a new species. The barriers 
may be classified as physiographic and social. 
A. Physiographic Barriers 
Physiographic barriers are for man, a land animal, stretches 
of water, such as parts of the ocean, sounds and bays that 
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separate from the mainland, and oven broad rivers; j 
mountain ridges or heiglila of land. .\U such barriers i 
strain exogamy, or marriage outside the family, and favi 
consanguineous marriage or endogamy. 

a. Barrier of Water. — Of oceanic islands the Canaries, 
Azores, Bermuda, the Bahamas and the Lesser Antilles are 
examples. In the case of the South Sea Islands the half 
aquatic nature of the inhabitants has reversed the usual 
order and made the sea a means of intercommunication. 
On our own coast we have striking examples of semi-oceanic 
islands with evidence of consanguineous marriage (Fig. 168). 

At Miscou Island on the Northeast coast of New Bruns- 
wick there is said to be much intermarriage. The popula- 
tion "is partly Enghsh and partly Arcadian French i 
each race has kept pretty much to itself so they are clos 
intermarried within the same race," 

The islands ofif the Maine coast show much consanguineoui 
marriage. Thus in Small's (1898) History of Swan's 1 
land it is stated that the amount of intermarriage of i 
sons of the same name in Mount Desert Island, Gott'i 
Island and Swan's and Deer Islands makes genealogy coj 
fusing. For example, take the Gott family as shown : 
Fig. 169; or a family from Swan's Island (Fig- 170). Evei 
more marked examples are furnished by outer Long Islai 
and the islands opposite Jonesport, Maine. 

One sees how little opportunity is afforded in such ] 
grees for the coming in of new blood. Little wonder 1 
among these descendants of some ancestor who probablj 
carried inferior mentality are some intellectually dull ones. 

At western Martha's Vineyard Dr. .-Vlexander Grahi 
Bell (1889, p. 53) has made a careful genealogical study c 
the inhabitants. "I found," he says "a great deal of intei 
marr^'ing and a great many consanguineous marriages,'^ 
Concerning this locality Dr. Withington (1885, p. 26) aaysa 
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Fio. 166. — CoBBt of eastern North America, showing the broken coast line, 
with idands and peniiuulBe, each of which ia, more or lees, a center of constm- 
guiiMOiu marriBgcB. Such ceaten can be picked out by looking at the map. 
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"The inhabitants are fanners and fishermen of average 
intelligence and good character, not addicted to drunken- 
ness. A lack of enterprise, associated doubtless with the 



S Gull tiiNI "— "-" ' 

Fig. 169,— Pedigree of a portion of the Gott family of the Maine Isli 
illUHtrating fraqueocy of cousin morriagee in an isolated rommunity. 

nature of their occupations, seems to be the cause of t 
intermarrying." In this locality deaf mutism is the strikiBJ 
trait. In 1880 there was a proportion of 1 to 25 of the whol 
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Fin- 17'). -Pedigree of a family inh&blting Swan's Island, .Mainr, illm 
ing frequciii'.v of a>nMiifnuneoiiB marriage in a rostnctad uid isolated c 
munity. Tbi^ dutUid hn«8 connect cousins who have married each other. 



populatioa affected {Bell, 1889). Dr. Witliington 
Dr. Bell report cases of hermaphroditism also from 1 
same locality. 
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^H Block Island, comprising about 10 square miles, lies 
^H about 40 miles both from Newport, Rhode Island, and from 
^B Montauk Point. There are some fine old family names 
Including Ball, Cobb, Dodge, Hall and Littlefield, which 
constitute a large part of the population of 1,500 souls. 
The limited area has, however, led those branches of the 
family who remain on the island to intermarry closely, as 
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Fia, 171. — Portion of ppdigree uf the Bai.i. family of Block Isliuul sbowiiig 
frequency of majriage with Dodqk and with Ball; a co&aequeace of limited 
^ moniage selectioo in a sm&ll island. 



illustrated in Fig. 171 based on Ball (1S91). The result 
has not been good. There are families in which all the 
children are mentally deficient and many marriages that 
are childless. 

,\s we go south along the Atlantic coast, beaches or 
"banks" replace offshore islands. When they are so far 
from the mainland, as at Pamlico Sound, as to make inter- 
conmiunication difficult, consanguineous marriages occxir in 
extraordinary frequency. A wide-spread trait that may 
be ascribed to such inbreeding is suspicion and mental 
dullness; and a relative high frequency of insanity. Even 
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some of the islands of Chesapeake Bay show numeroUB.I 
marriages of kin. Thus Amer {1908, p. 16) states that in* 
Smith's Island, separated from the peninsula of Marylandl 
by twelve miles of water "consanguineous marriages havol 
been very frequent until now nearly all are more or Ictjsl 
interrelated. Out of a hundred or more famiUes of which-l 
I obtained some record, at least five marriages were be-I 
tween cousins." Over 30 per cent of the intiabitants bear! 
one surname (Evans) and they with Bradshaw, Marsh audi 
Tyler comprise about 69 per cent of the population. The 
resident physician, here, had noted in 3 years in the com- 
munity of 700 persons no case of idiocy, insanity, epilepsy 
or deaf mutism. At the tropics, islands appear again. In d 
some parts of the Bahamas there is a record of consanguin- , 
eous marriages. C. A. Penrose (1905, pp. 409-414) has di^m 
scribed the condition at Geoi^e Island near Eleuthera la- J 
land and at Hopetown, Abaco Island. In George Islandl 
close intermarriage occurs, and there is a large proportion f 
of eye diseases, including cataract, and dwarfs with low 1 
mental acumen. At Hopetown there are about 1,000 whites. | 
In 1785 a woman, Wyanne Malone, came from Charlestown, J 
South Carolina, with her four children to Hopetown. Three ' 
of them married and settled there, a granddaughter marry- 
ing a Russell. " From this stock most of the present inhabit- 
ants of Hopetown have descended and the names of Malone 
and Russell are constantly met with throughout the settle- I 
ment." At Hopetown consanguineous marriage is accom- | 
panied by deaf mutism, idiocy, insanity (melancholia) and I 
abnormal appendages. 

The island of Bermuda shows the usual consequence of I 
island life. A correspondent writes: "In some of the Par- I 
ishes (Somerset and Paget chiefly) there has been much! 
intern larriage, not only with cousins but with double first J 
cousinB in several cases. Intermarriage has chiefly caused | 
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weakness of character leading to drink, not lack of brains 
or a certain amount of physical strength, but very inert 
and lazy disposition." 

The foregoing studies will suffice to demonstrate, first, 
the importance of the barrier of water in tending to increase 
consanguineous marriage and second, the consequences of 
such consanguineous marriages. 

In addition to islands, peninsulas also are more or less 

ilated and might be expected to yield the same results 
There is much evidence that this is so. Cape 
■Cod is a good illustration of a peninsula. Thus Twining 
(1905, p. 12, note) after giving the pedigree of the descendants 
!t)f Isabel Twining of Yarmouth who married Francis Baker 
The frequency of intermarriage between Baker, 

lase and Kelly in these records is distinctly observable; 
;it is especially true of the first four generations, confined 
to the narrow limits of the Cape." Other data proving 
consanguinity in parentage of Cape families are not diffi- 
cult to find. Thus Rich (1883, p. 525) tells of William 
and Mary Dyer, first cousins and Quaker immigrants from 
England and married. William Dyer (their son?), bom 
1653, came to Barnstable and married, in 1686, Mary Taylor. 

leir offspring all married and settled around him and soon 
became among the most influential people of the town — 
a position they maintain to this day. "At a recent visit to 
the Congregational Sunday School, I noticed," says the au- 
thor, "all officers, many teachers, organist, ex-superintendent, 
and pastor's wife all Dyers. A lady at Truro miited in her- 
self 4 quarters Dyer; father, mother and both grandmothers 
Dyers." Whether consanguineous marriages at Cape Cod 
have led to an unusual frequency of any "defects" I can- 
not say. 

Another peninsula of whose marriages there is a record 

that of Point Judith. Withington (1885, pp. 14, 15) men- 
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tions five marriages of first cousins and two of ; 
cousins. In these nmrriages insanity (manic-depressive?) and 
apoplexy were conmion. 

Passing south tlie peninsulas projecting into Chesapeake 
Bay often offer extremely isolated situations. A physicis 
of one of the extreme points of Dorchester County, seven-j 
teen miles from the railroad, writes me that most of the ' 
marriages of that locality — -"in fact I may say all, were 
between relatives and usually of the same name, and with 
the usual result, dwarfed stature or born crippled, blunted J 
intellect or born idiots." This statement seems to me| 
probably exaggerated — what is meant doubtless is that i 
exceptional proportion were thus affected. 

Finally at Cart«ret County, North Carolina, we havi 
another example of peninsular conditions which have led! 
to an extreme frequency of consanguineous marriages. Peiv I 
haps three-fourths of the inhabitants of the county bear one. J 
of foiu* names, ^Jid mental deficiency is found in many ctf 1 
the children. 

There are other points on our coast which I have not t 
time to inquire into- It is safe to assume that, in the absenoc 
of peculiar, disturbing conditions, all small, inhabited i 
lands off the coast and most of the more isolated peni 
will show numerous consanguineous marriages and a L 
proportion of .some one of a variety of defects. You ( 
pick out such localities by looking on the map. 

b. Barrier of Topography. — A most important barria 
is a height of land. How important it is is clear 
anyone who has lived in a valley and noted the fre 
dom with which movements of the population take pUc»l 
along the valley as contrasted with movements up the , 
hills to an elevation of even 200 to 500 feet. The valley ^ 
forms a social center and acquaintances are made and J 
marriages arranged there. Hemmed in by the barrieml 
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of the hills and a human inertia that objects to raising the 
weiglit of the body, the valley becomes an endogamous 
center. Such a tenden,y is much exaggerated in the great 
valleys of the Appalachian chain. The cradle of the Jukes, 
however, was in a small valley hemmed in by steep hills 
only 300 feet high. The valleys of the Taconic Range, of 
the CatskUls, of the Ramapo Mountains of New York are, 
or have been, regions of much 
inbreeding and not a little in- 
cest, and the product has been 
much feeble-mindedness, crimi- 
nality and albinism (Fig, 172). 
As the mountains rise to the 
southwestward so do inbreed- 
ing, pauperism, and defect, 
reaching their fullest fruition 
in the mountain fastnesses of 
western Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee, But 
the story of the effect of this j 




FiQ. 172.— A portion of the U. 
S. GeologicaJ Survey topogr&phio 



I, 



upon consanguineous matmgS, Jukea, showing long, weU watered 

defect, and crime in America valleys «ith relatively w^ .lopes; 

' scale 1; 62,500. Contour interval, 

has still to be written. 20 feet. 

In other countries, longer settled, the influence of moun- 
tain barriers is better appreciated. Very famous are the 
cretins and the imbeciles of the Alps. And from the Chin 
Hills of Burmah, the Rev. H. East writes about that place as 
follows {.American Naturalist, 1909): "Rau Vau village has 
been isolated for about seven generations. It contains about 
sixty houses and possibly two hundred inhabitants. Of 
these, ten are idiots, many are dwarfs and some hydroce- 
phalic. A number of cases of syndactylism and brachy- 
dactyUsm occur." 
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B. Social Barriers 

The second set of barriers is social. These barriers a 
extremely numerous and oomplex. There is the barrier < 




Fid. 173— Inheritance of a neuropathic tmnt in a hif5hly inbred fainil]r>X 

1, 1, 2, Ferdinand and Isobellit of Sp^n. II, 2, 4, two dauKhtera. Joanna whDjI 
tros ioAonc and Mary; II, I, 3, tbcir resp(«tive coosorU, Philip, a weak n 
and Elmanuel also weak; III, 1, is Charles V a {treat ruler but eccentric, cfi 
and subject to melanchoha; III, 2, is Isabel; III, 3, is John III of Portugmlf'^ 
a weftk man; III, \. Catherine; IV, I, is Philip II, moroee, BluKgish, criid; IV,  

2, ia Maiy; V, 1, is Don Carlos, "one of the moat deepicoble and unfortunaUll 
epeoiroens of humanity in modem luBtory." I (within the symbols) ii 
Woods, 1906, pp. 14S, 146. 



the clan and pride of blood, the barrier of language, the I 
barrier of race, and the barrier of religious sect. 

a. The BaiTier of the Clan with its pride of blood leads tol 
self-satisfaction and not infrequently to a desire to conceo-S 
trate wealth and power. This is the barrier that has led! 
the royal families of Europe to inbreed with such disastroual 
effect, as illustrated by the house of Spain (Woods, 1902,f 
p. 3), Fig. 173. The barrier of the clan is causing the dowu-1 
faU of more than one of America's grand families. Tbi 
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words of Mr. Francis N. Balch are apt here: "I tell you 
signs are not wanting that if the fine old New England 
blood despises the ignorant foreigner and stands aloof from 
hiin, there will soon be another interesting example of a 
fine old stock — and our Planters' stock is a fine old stock, 
and a sturdy stock,^ — making a pathetic and unedifying 
end" {Balch, 1905, p. 22). 

b. The Barrier of the Social Status.— This is important 
where one social class forms a small portion of the commu- 
nity, represented by only a few families. I have in mind a 
group of persons in a small section of Massachusetts affected 
by albinism. Probably on this account, together with a 
mental inferiority, they seem to have been socially ostra- 
cized by their neighbors and so were obliged to marry each 
other. In another instance two families standing above the 
others in the eonununity in progressiveness and wealth have 
intermarried extensively; almost exclusively. The effect 
on consanguineous marriage of an isolated position is well 
ahown by the community of Fort Mardiek concerning 
which a valuable monograph has been written by L. and 
G. Lancry. They say; "Four families constitute the oripn 
(1670) of the population of Fort Mardiek." "This small 
i&ucleus was implanted alongside of a population speaking 
•another tongue, having other customs and other occupa- 
tions than its own, being even more or less hostile to it." 
To-day, of 300 famiUes 38 bear the name of Everard, of 
which 9 are Everard-Everard, 36 Hars, 27 Zoonekindt, 24 
Beuard, and so with the other surnames. To avoid inevi- 
table confusion sobriquets are frequently applied, such as 
iros-os, Gros-dos, Bosco, etc. In this commimity the 
king character is sterility. Thus, consanguineous mar- 
riages are more than twice as apt to be sterile as non- 
consanguineous (7.5% : 16%); a single child is 2''2 times as 
common with consanguineous as non-consanguineous mar- 
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riages and the closer the relationship of the couple thttl 
greater the chance of sterile marriage. I 

In this category may be placed the barrier of life in an ' 
institution. A public institution brings together men iind 
women so intimately that marriage frequently occurs after 
leaving the institution. Thus two persons with the same 
trait become parents. This is not, strictly, consanguineous I 
marriage but it has much of the essential element of such ' 
marriage — viz., the marriage of persona with the same de- 
fects. Certainly almshouses in which segregation of the 
sexes is imperfect jield numerous depauperate and imbecile 
offspring and there is reason for suspecting that sanatoria 
and hospitals for the "curable" insane do likewise. That 
institutions for the deaf mutes lead to intermarriage of per- 
sons of this class is notorious. Thus Bell (1SS4, p. 4) says; 
"I desire to direct attention to the fact that in this country 
deaf mutes marry deaf mules. An examination of the records 
of some of our institutions for the deaf and dumb reveals 
the fact that such marriages are not the exception but the 
rule," and later (p. 46) he cites as a cause for this preference 
"segr^ation for the purposes of education." T 

c. The Bairier of Language is extremely important in pro- 
moting consanguineous marriages or the matings of persons 
with the same defect. Thus with regard to deaf mutes Bell 
(1884,p. 44) says: "The practice of the sign language hinders 
the acquisition of the English language; it makes deaf mutes 
associate together in adult life, and avoid the society of 
hearing people; it thus causes the intermarriage of deaf 
mutes and the propagation of their physical defect." The 
importance of this barrier is seen among recent imm^anta. 
These tend to herd together largely because of desire to be 
with people who speak the same language. Thus immigra- 
tion instead of directly tending to promote matings of dis- 
mnilar and unrelated blood, under modem coDditioos at 
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Fig. 174. — Clipping from a Brooklyn [N. Y.) newspaper, spring of 1911, 

towing frequency of marriaKFs between persona from the same oddrav. 
the caae of recent immigranta this frequently implies that the pair have 
oome from the same home village and arc, very likely, somewhat closely re- 
Uted. 

first has an exactly opposite effect. The marriage licenses 
of a large city frequently show bride and groom from the 
same house — this means frequently, if not usually, that 
they speak the same dialect, come, very likely, from the 
Bame town in the old country, and are probably cousins of 
some degree {Fig. 174). Even in the well-established popu- 
lations a barrier of language may cause segregative mar- 
riage selection and, if the population is small, lead to con- 
sanguinity. Thus at Miseou Island part of the population 
speaks French and part English and this intensifies the 
liability to consanguineous marriage. 
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d. The Barrier of Race is of the very greatest importan<x 
in promoting marriage of kin — especially if one race be in 
a marked minority as the negroes are in New Hampshire 
and the whites are in the Mississippi River bottom aroumjj 
Vicksburg or in parts of the West Indies. .■Ls a striking inj 
stance of consanguinity in a colored population in the nort 
may be cited the "Jackson-White" clan of the Ramt^x) 
mountain region. 

e. Finally, the barrier of religious sect has been erected'^ 
again and again to insure the intermarriage of the faithful 
only. This is illustrated by the teachings of the Society c 
Friends and smaller sects such as the Bunkers, Shakera 
and Amish. Of the Dunkers, Gillen (1906) states; "In 
their early history marriage out of the church was punish-- 
able by expulsion (Chronicon Ephrateriae, pp. 96, 346f). I|j 
ia still frowned upon, but the process of liberalization i 
in progress has modified the attitude of the Church, 
some congregations famihes intermarry generation afterfl 
generation. But the degree of kinship is not so close th 
any evil results appear in the offspring." Nevertheless on 
sees the danger that any small sect with such tenets r 
A critical study of the Amish of southeastern Pennsylvai 
with much marriage of kin shows a sufficient frequency oti 
epilepsy and crippled children to serve as a warning that al 
defect is in the blood of some of the strain that in time wiltl 
affect the entire sect who remain in that part of the country.) 
It ia difficult to see how any religious sect would have i 
tenet so opposed to the laws of Nature and God as practM 
cally to compel consanguineous marriage. 

Many other sects are in a worse condition biological 
than the Amish. Indeed, the smaller the sect the more api 
are its adherents to be thrown closely together and so 1 
become intimately acquainted with one another exclusively^ 
and it is easy to see that in a few generations cousin i 
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riage will be the rule in such sects. From this point of view 
the Special Report of the Census upon Religious Bodies 
(1906) becomes of great biological interest. In this report 
we read of the Duck River Baptists, one-third of whom 
(2,181) are in the Duck River Association; of the Gen- 
eral Six Principle Baptists with 90 per cent of its membership 
in Rhode Island; of the Amana Society, all (about 1,700) 
located in Iowa Coimty, Iowa; of the Braederhoef Men- 
nonite Church of Bonhomme County, South Dakota, with 
275 members, of the Reformed Presbjrterian Church (cov- 
enanted) with 17 members, all at North Union, Pa.; and 
of the 725 Schwenkfelders of Eastern Pennsylvania. In 
some of these sects it is probable that the tenet of marriage 
inside the sect does not obtain, but without such a tenet 
the result tends to follow and we can but regard such small 
sects as eugenically unfortimate. 



MIGRATIONS AND THEIR EUGENIC 
SIGNIFICANCE 



I. Pexmitivb Migrations 



The human species has come to occupy the entire habitable 
globe. This fact is mute testimony of man's migratory ca- 
pacity and tendencies. Just as the Norwegian lemming has 
been observed, in consequence of several years of favorable 
conditions for breeding in its mountain home, to spread over 
the surrounding territory in great bands seeking less crowded 
breeding-grounds; even as the army worm and the grass- 
hopper swarm from their native territory ; so man, also, under 
the pressure of crowded conditions, poverty and oppression 
or lured by brighter prospects elsewhere, may move in hordes 
to other lands that seem to offer better opportunities. Thus 
Asia seems to have debouched her surplus population upon 
Europe in the shape of the Huns during the fourth and fifth 
centuries of our era and the Turks during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centimes. So the Anglo-Saxons and the Normans 
successively swarmed upon England. So, among savages, 
the Masai of Africa moved upon the neighboring tribes and 
established themselves over much of southeastern Africa. 
So in the last three centuries the .\mericas and Australia 
have witncs.'^ed the greatest migrations that the world has 
ever seen, hundreds of thousands aimually coming from over- 
crowded Europe and Asia to the "New World." 

«04 1 
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2. Earlt Immigration to America 
For us in America the pheDomena of migration should 
have a special interest. Excepting for the few scores of 
thousands of Indians^ there was a continent devoid of a 
population — a clean slate upon which history was to be 
written and where the effect of "blood" in determining that 
history might be traced. Fortunately, ahnost from the be- 
ginning, records were made and many have been preserved, 
despite fire, energetic housecleaners and rats, so that many 
materials for such a study are still available. It would be a 
grand contribution to scientific, biological history to show 
how traits of the individual inmiigrants, no less than condi- 
tions, political and other, determined the deeds of commu- 
nities. For a community is the sum of its constituent in- 
dividuals, and what each individual does depends on his 
innate sensitiveness and the vigor and kind of his reactions 
to the stimuli of conditions. With a given set of conditions 
the idiosyncrasies of response of the constituent individuals 
determine the details of history; and these idiosyncrasies 
depend quite as much on inheritable traits as on training 
and experience; for just what effect training and experience 
shall have on the individual depend upon the nature of his 
protoplasm. Into this grand but unworked historical field 
we cannot hope to enter here, but a hasty survey of the sub- 
ject will be attempted. 

It would be very difficult now to construct the wave of im- 
migration to the territory of the present United States from 
1607 to 1776. The census of 1790 gave a population of nearly 
4,000,000; and making every allowance for the high net 
fecundity of the early immigrants, it is clear that at least 
a hundred thousand persons must have come in ships from 
Europe to North America during those 170 years. A con- 
crete idea of the numbers may be gained by the statement 
(Fiake, 1905, pp. 77, 155, 197) that starting about 1616 Vir- 
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ginia had acquired in 4 years a population of 4,000 souIb^ 
between 1630 and 1640, 20,000 persons camo to New Eng- 
land ' but during the following f ntury inmiigration practi- 
cally ceased, having been discouraged; and from 168! to 
1684 Pennsylvania gained 8,000 inhabitants. The estimated 
arrivals from 1776 to 1820 number 250,000 and about 
28,000,000 more to 1910. 

Since the first few scores of thousands of immigrants I 
the greatest influence on the ideals of the colonies they estab' 
lished and since their blood has had the longer time to show 
its effects, and since their traits have had the greatest chaDOl 
to disseminate widely, they deserve special consideratioi 
The great interest taken in these "forefathers" by their d» 
sccndants is justified even from the biologic-historic poin 
of view, for their families were large, the pedigrees of thei 
famiUes were often carefuUj' kept and are, for the most p 
reliable, and we know much about the characteristics i 
many of the males who reached maturity. We observe, i 
in the colonies the same tendency of persons similar in origi 
and tastes to segregate that is observed among modem h 
grants. 

On the James River the first settlers consisted chiefly c 
"discredited idlers and would-be adventurers," * more thi 
half of them "gentlemen" of good family but untrained I 
labor, trusting for a change of fortune in the newland. Lateral 
men, women and children were sent by the London Corapanj^ 
to colonize the new land and that company was not particula 
as to quality. Even felons, murderers and women of 1 



 "It u positively known that early in the Bpring of 1530, elevao v 
England for New England with 1700 paasengrrs, arriviiiK at. the port oT Si 
Masa- in June of that year. Fifty ot these families settled in I.yni 
same year the Maasachusetta Bay Co. aent ovor 10 ships— nil arrived safe in 
New England at the port of Salem." Harriet R. Cook«, The Driver Famtty, 
N. Y 1889, p, 26, 
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streets were at times sent over from London to relieve the 
city of them; and the governor, who was a pure euthenist, 
and seemed to think the better environment would cure 
their evil ways, welcomed all. However, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, protests went out from the colony 
against being made a penal settlement, and in 1670 the 
House of Burgesses passed an act prohibiting the importa- 
tion of convicts, but such importations did not wholly cease 
until declared illegal in Virginia in 1788. Perhaps 20,000 
"convicts" altogether, by no means all immoral when 
judged by our present standards, were imported into the 
Virginia Colony (Butler, 1896). 

But a better blood soon crowded into Virginia to redeem 
the colony. Upon the execution of Charles I (1649) a host of 
royaUst refugees sought an asylum here, and the immigration 
of this class continued even after the Restoration. By this 
means was enriched a germ plasm which easily developed 
such traits as good manners, high culture, and the ability 
to lead in all social affairs, — traits combined in remarkable 
degree in the "first families of Virginia," From this complex 
and the similar complex of Maryland has come much of the 
bad blood that found the retreats of the mountain valleys 
toward Kentucky and Tennessee to its liking, and that spread 
later into Indiana and Illinois and gave rise, in all probabil- 
ity, to the Ishmaehtes, a family of which hundreds have been 
supported in the almshouses and jails of Indiana. From 
this complex came also some of America's greatest statesmen 
and military leaders; the Randolphs, the Marshalls, tlie 
Madisons, the Curtises. the Lees, the Fitzhughs, the Wash- 
ingtons and many others born with tlie instinct to command. 
Such are the descendants of the high-spirited cavaliers. It 
mi^t have been predicted that the future state would be 
the Mother of Presidents and that in a civil war the hardest 
fought battles should be fought on her soil. 
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Further north, at Manhattan Island, a settlement 
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being made by another sort of people; a band of Dutch 
traders. The fur trade with the Indians waxed profitable. 
They maintained friendly relations with the Indians, as the 
main source of their wealth, and under their protection es- 
tablished trading posts up the North River even as far as 
the present site of Albany and along the valley of the Mo-| 
hawk; while others went east as far as the Connecticut I 
River. Little wonder that such blood, under the favorable | 
environment of an admirable location, has created the com-  
mercial center of the western world. 

On the bleak coasts of New England were being founded 
settlements of idealists, men who were willing to undergo 
exile for conscience' sake. They included many scholara 
like the pastor Robinson, Brewster who, while self-exiled at I 
Leyden, instructed students at the University, John Win-  
throp "of gentle breeding and education," John Davenport 
whom the Indians named "So-big-study-man." ' Little 
wonder that the germ plasm of these colonies of men of deep 
convictions and scholarship should show its traits in the | 
great network of its descendants and establish New Eng- 
land's reputation for conscientiousness and love of learning | 
and culture. As it was almost the first business of the ) 
founders of the colonies of Massachusetts Bay and New I 
Haven to found a college, so their descendants—the familiea I 
of Edwards, Whitney, Dwight, Eliot, Lowell, Woolsey and I 
the rest have not only led in literature, philosophy and 
science but have carried the lamps of learning across the | 
continent, lighting educational beacons from Boston to San I 
Francisco. Nor is it an accident that on the soil tilled by I 
these dissenters from the Established Church of England f 
should be spilled the first blood of the American Revolution. I 

lAter, to the shores of the Delaware, Penn led his band <rf I 
 Cotton Mather, MagnolU HI, S6. 
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followers, consisting of men and women whose natures were 
attracted to hia principles of thrift, absence of show, and non- 
resistance. The germ plasm of his followers soon peopled 
Penn's woods and it is not due solely to chance that Penn- 
sylvania has the largest number of homes owned and free 
from debt of any state and that the "powers that prey" 
prowl here so unmolested. 

Thus the characteristics of each commonwealth were 
early determined by the traits of the persons who were at- 
tracted toward it. These traits still persist in their dwin- 
dling descendants who strive to secure the preservation in 
the state of the ideals inculcated by their forefathers. 

One common characteristic these early immigrants had, 
which led them to leave family and friends, to undergo the 
trials of the long sea voyage in small ships and to settle in a 
rigorous climate among unreliable savages, and that was a 
willingness to break with tradition, to exchange the old for 
the new and better. This trait, that amounts in extreme 
cases to a "Wanderlust," is illustrated by the history of 
many a pioneer. For example, Simon Hoyt landed in Salem, 
Mass., in 1628, went in the first company of settlers to Charles- 
ton (1629); went to Dorchester (1630) with the first com- 
pany of settlers there; joined the church at Scituate (1635) 
and built a house there; then, probably in the spring of 1636, 
migrated to Windsor, Connecticut colony, which he helped 
found. In 1649 he was granted land at Fairfield and in 1657 
he died at Stamford. Thus in the space of thirty years 
Simon Hoyt lived in seven villages in America and was a 
founder of at least three of them — a truly restless spirit like 
many another settler, and the parent of a restless progeny. 

Still another example is that of Hans Jorst Heydt of 
Strasburg. He fled to Holland when his native town was 
seized by Louis XIV. married there Anna Maria DuBois, a 
French Huguenot refugee from Wicres; came with her to 
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America and settled at New Paltz on the Hudson about | 
1710. Schismatic dissensions having broken out in the new ' 
colony, Heydt, with others, left and settled about 1717 in 
Philadelphia County not far from Geniianlown where he J 
acquired several hundred acres of land, estabUshed a colony, 1 
built mills and entered upon various commercial enterprises. I 
In 1731 , having acquired a grant of 40,000 acres of land in the < 
Shenandoah Valley, he migrated thither, became known as 
Baron Hite, and died there in 17tiO. One of his friends, 
Van Metre, who originally settled at New Paltz, had moved 
first to Somerset Co., New Jersey, then to Salem County in 
the same colony, later to Prince George's County, Maryland, 
and, finally, to Orange County, Virginia (Smyth, 1909). 
These are examples, merely, of the restlessness, — of the en- 
terprising restlessness — of the early settlers. 

This trait of restlessness and ambitious search for better 
conditions shows itself in the frequent migrations of the de- 
scendants of the early settlers- The abandoned farms of 
New England point to the trait in our blood that entices us 
to move on to reap a possible advantage elsewhere, " I don't [ 
know a farmer in Illinois," said a friend that has traveled i 
over the state extensively, "who wouldn't sell his farm to \ 
morrow and go to a distant state if he could be sure of bet- 1 
tering himself financially by doing so." This restlessness \ 
affects whole states. Thus from 1900 to 1910 the population ' 
of Iowa decreased because so many thousands of her people 
moved to the newly opened lands of Canada, Washington 
and Oklahoma. There was an ambitious tendency in the i 
germ plasm out of which the forefathers developed that I 
lured them from Europe and it is in the same germ plasm 
yet and shows itself in these later generations. 

A shorter but not less pregnant migration is that to the 
metropolis from the surrounding rural districts. One after 
another, as they grow up, many or most of the young men 
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and many of the young women also leave the farm for the 
office, shop and factory. 

Now all of these migrations have a profound eugenic signifi- 
cance. The most active, ambitious and courageous blood 
migrates. It migrated to America and has made her what 
she has become; in America another selection tools place in 
the western migrations and what this best blood — this crfime 
de la creme — did in the west all the world knows. Great 
cities like Chicago, with its motto " I will," arose in a genera- 
' tion or two to the front rank of world metropolises, and New 
England, the early home of the sewing machine and the cot- 
ton gin, has yielded the palm to the central west, the home of 
I the harvesting machine and the aJTopIane. 

And when the best and strongest migrated, the weaker 
I minds were left behind to breed in the old homestead. A 
I recent British Committee on Physical Deterioration' contains 
the testimony of Dr. C. R. Browne about conditions in the 
west of Ireland, He says : " The sound and the healthy — the 
young men and young women — from the rural districts emi- 
grate to America in tremendous numbers, and it is only the 
more enterprising and the more active that go, as a rule." 
And Dr. Kelly, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Ross testified: 
"For a considerable number of years it has been only the 
strong and vigorous that go — the old people and the weak- 
lings remain behind in Ireland." And even in New England 
we see signs of decadence of the old stock and men speak of 
racial deterioration. But the race as a whole has not deteri- 
orated but only the New England representatives — the 
"left-behinds" of the grand old families, whose stronger 
. members went west. Likewise in the rural and semi-rural 
L population within a hundred miles of our great cities we find 
I B disproportion of the indolent, the alcoholic, the feeble- 

' Inter-depaRmentiil Coromiltee on Phyaiod DeteriontioD, Vol, 1, p. 37, 
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minded, the ne'er-do-weel. I know injimately several Btich 
localities and have seen in one family after another, how 
the ambitious youth leave the parental roof-tree to try their 
fortunes in the city while the weakest young men stay be- 
hind, supported by their parents, or earning only enough to 
buy the liquor their defective natures crave, and are finally 
often forced to marry a weak girl and father her imbecile off- 
spring. Such villages, depleted of the best, tend to become 
cradles of degeneracy and crime. Thus our great cities lure 
to themselves the beat of the rural protoplasm, surround it 
with conditions that discourage reproduction, either by 
creating a disinclination to marriage or making it incon- 
venient and expensive to have children. So our great cities 
act anti-eugenically, sterilizing the best and leaving the 
worst to reproduce their Uke. 

3. Recent Immighation to America 

We have seen that the early immigrants to America were 
men of courage, independence, and love of liberty; and many 
of them were scholars or social leaders. Are these the charac- 
teristics of the immigrants at this later day? Let us examine 
the matter of immigration to America during the past hun- 
dred years. We shall find great differences from the immigra- 
tion of the 17th and ISth centuries. Thus where the annual 
immigration was formerly a few thousand it is now hundreds 
of thousands. The wave of iramigration is shown in Plate 
II. From 1820 to 1824, inclusive, the annual immigration 
was less than 10,000 but it has never fallen below that hmit 
since. From 1825 to 1844 (with one exception) it has re- 
mained below 100,000, but in 1845 it passed that number and 
(excepting for 1862, in the depth of our Civil War) it has 
not since fallen below that limit. In 1905 it passed the 
1,000,000 mark. The general population meanwhile rose 
from over 9,000,000 to 90.000,000, or only one-tenth as fast. 
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The wave of immigration shows great fluctuations in height. 
Referring to this the Commissioner General of Immigration 
(Keefe, 1910, p. 10) says: "This periodical rise and fall well 
represents tlie relative prosperity of the country, while the 
gradual increase from decade to decade may be taken as a 
fairly accm-ate index of the country's development and 
growth and its capacity to employ larger numbers of alien 
laborers." 

It may be added that, on account of the departure of aUens, 
the net increase ia less than the totals shown on the chart. 
Thus there were over 200,000 emigrants in the year ending 
June 30, 1910, leaving a net increase of something over 
800,000. Even that is enormous, and no patriotic American 
can contemplate this vast annual addition to our kinds of 
germ plasm without inquiring as to the sort of potential traits 
they carry and the probable eugenic effect on our nation of 
this constant influx of new blood. 

a. The Irish.^ — The consequences of the immigration of 
the earher half of the period of 91 years are already seen. In 
1846 there was a severe famine in Ireland and during the 
next five years over a million souls, or one-eighth of her pop- 
ulation, emigrated thence to the United States, and Ireland 
has remained one of the most persistent sources of our foreign 
population. The traits that the great immigration from the 
south of Ireland brought were, on the one hand, alcohoUsm, 
considerable mental defectiveness and a tendency to tubercu- 
losis; on the otiier, sympathy, chastity and leadership of 
men. The Irish tend to aggregate in cities and soon con- 
trol their governments, frequently exercising favoritism and 
often graft. The young women were formerly much em- 
ployed as household servants, but more recently have be- 
come shop girls and factory hands. Many of the Irish, 
most strikingly those of the northern part of that island, 
were among the nation's most intrepid frontiersmen and 
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their descendants have served the nation in many i 
tant positions. 

b. The Germans. — The year 1845 marked the rapid r 
the hberal spirit in Germany and a revolt against the at- 
tempt of the ruling class to weaken representative govern- 
ment. Then followed a great increase in immigration to 
America, advancing to over 140,000 a year for the three yeaw . 
1852-54. The German immigrants of this period were lovers 
of freedom, full of courage and daring, and furnished the 
Union Army during the Civil War with many of its best 
oflScers. More recently the Protestant Germans have come 
to ua as unskilled laborers and, after working for a time as 
farm hands, save enough to buy a place of their own. Great 
numbers, however, settle in the cities, make useful clerks 
and often rise to positions of trust. Germans are, as a rule, 
thrifty, intelligent and honest. They have a love of art and 
music, including that of song birds, and they have formed one 
of the most desirable classes of our immigrants. 

c. The Scandinavian immigration first assumed consid- ' 
erable proportions in 1866 at the close of our Civil War, 
reached a maximum (105,000) in the prosperous year 1881, 
and has since declined somewhat, being now about 50,000 a 
year. Our Scandinavian population is found chiefly in the 
central west and northwest, above all in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Iowa. It tends to group itself into colonies; for 
example, 32 per cent of the entire population of Chisago Co., 
Minnesota, consisted, in 1900, of immigrants from Sweden; 
similarly, 26.5 per cent of the population of Traill Co. con- 
aists of persons who sailed to this country from Norway. 
In this tendency to form colonies the Scandinavian immigra^ 
tion of a decade ago shows much resemblance to that of the 
early English of the 17th century. Such colonization is 
bound to stamp the impress of the "national traits" upon the 
community. These national traits include a love of mde< , 
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pendence in thought and action, rhastity, self-control of 
other sorts, and a love of agriculturai pursuits. The latter is 
leas marked in the Swedes than the Norwegians, for of the 
former only one-third, while of the later more than half, are 
engaged in farming. 

d. Austro-Hungary. — The immigration from Austro- 
Hungary was the next to assume large proportions. It 
first became considerable with 17,000 in 1880; rose to 
77,000 in 1892, and to 338,000 in 1907. It now consists of 
diverse races; Germans, Slavonians, Croatians and Dal- 
matians, Bohemians, Magyars, Slovaks, Ruthenians, Rou- 
manians. The latter races are brunet in skin, hair and eye 
color and of average to short stature. The Bohemians that 
have migrated to the United States are engaged prevail- 
ingly in agriculture. Colonies are found in the prairie 
states of the upper Mississippi Valley, and in Nebraska and 
Texas. The Report of the Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration gives Illinois as the intended home of 2G per cent 
of the immigrant Bohemians and Moravians, New York 
of 19 per cent, Ohio of 9 per cent and Texas and Peimsyl- 
vania each of 7 per cent. In both rural and urban condi- 
tions they show prevailing traits of self-respect and per- 
tinacity. The Slovaks in America (to whom nearly 8,000 
were added in 1910) are agricultural laborers, not fann 
owners, but they have founded a few colonies, like that at 
Slovaktown, near Stuttgard, Ark. Most of those in the 
East become miners, especially of bituminous coal, and have 
settled largely in Pennsylvania, 

e. Hebrews have formed a marked proportion of the 
population of North America from an early period; even 
in prerevolutionary times they penetrated to the frontier 
as peddlers. But the great immigration began with that 
from Germany and has continued from that country, from 
Austro-Hungary and Russia in ever increasing numbers. 
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For the most part they have settled in our large citiea, s 
their frequency is roughly proportional to the size of thel 
city, yet with a preponderance in the East. Though it is 
superficial to attempt to name the traits of even so rela- 
tively homogeneous a company as the Hebrews, yet a sort 
of average or prevailing condition may be recognized. As 
the Abstract of the Report of the Immigration Commis- 
sion on Recent Immigration in Agriculture says, p. 41, 
"The Hebrew on the land is peaceable and law abiding, 
but he does not tamely submit to what he believes to be 
oppression and he has a highly developed sense of personal 
rights, civil and economic." Probably with few changes 
this statement would stand for the Hebrews of the citiea 
where the mass of recent Hebrew immigrants occupy a 
position intermediate between the slovenly Servians and 
Greeks and the tidy Swedes, Germans and Bohemians. 
In earning capacity both male and female Hebrew immi- 
grants rank high and the literacy is above the mean of all 
immigrants. Statistics indicate that the crimes of Hebrews 
are chiefly "gainful offenses," especially thieving and re- 
ceiving stolen goods, while they rarely commit offenses of 
personal violence. On the other hand, they show the 
greatest proportion of offenses against chastity and in con- 1 
nection with prostitution, the lowest of crimes. There ia 
no question that, taken as a whole, the hordes of Jews t 
are now coming to us from Russia and the extreme souU 
east of Europe, with their intense individualism and id< 
of gain at the cost of any interest, repre.sent the opposite I 
extreme from the early English and the more recent Scandi" 
navian immigration with their ideals of community lifw 
in the open country, advancement by the sweat of the b 
and the uprearing of families in the fear of God and 1 
love of country. 
f. The Italian immigration first passed the 10,000 : 
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in 1881. That from Southern Italy has always been five 
or six times as great as from Northern Italy. Immigrants 
from the former country are darker and doubtless have 
derived part of their blood from Greece and Northern 
Africa. It is these South Italians that we generally have 
in mind when we speak of Italians. Eighty per cent of those 
who come are males and a quarter of them return each year 
to their homes. In America they become, prevailingly, 
general laborers, relatively few specifically farm laborers; 
yet they are going into agriculture to a considerable extent 
and buying land as they save the money. Of the agricul- 
tural Italians many are truck farmers near large cities, and 
a few isolated settlements have been made like that at 
Hammonton or at Vineland, New Jersey. Others are foimd 
in central New York State, and a few colonies have been 
established in the South where they compete with negro 
labor. Apparently North Italians are to a certain extent 
influenced in locating in this country by topography like 
that of their homes. "While sentiment often has much 
to do with the choice of a location," says Cance (1911, p. 
23) "it can not be said that the success of the settlement 
at Genoa, Wis., is due to the Alpine aspect of the topography 
rather than to the excellence of the soil and the favorable 
markets; nor that the fine North Italian settlers of Valdese, 
N. C, would not have made more progress every way had 
they settled nearer markets and on level land where there 
was more fertility and less Swiss scenery." The traits of 
the Southern Italians are thus expressed: "The Italian has 
not the self-reliance, initiative resourcefulness nor self- 
sufiicing individualism that necessarily marks the pioneer 
■fanner." "On the whole the Italian farmer compares 
well with other foreign farmers in his neighborhood in in- 
dustry, thrift, careful attention to details, crop yields and 
surplus returns from his farm. His strength lies in his 
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patience, unflagging industry and capacity for hard, monot- 
onous labor." Aside from his tendency to crimes of per- 
sonal violence the average Italian has many excellent 
characteristics, not one of the least of which is his interest 
in his work, even as a day laborer. He assimilates fairly 
rapidly, especially in rural districts; not a few Irish girls 
marry Italian husbands when both are Catholics; and this 
assimilation will add many desirable elements to the Amer- 
ican complex. 

g. The Poles are distributed under their political affilia- 
tions as German, Austrian, Russian and so on. The race 
constitutes one of the largest contributors to the American 
population. The cause of this emigration of a large pro- 
portion of the European Poles is doubtless the political 
disabilities under which they have labored. Poles first 
began to form colonies in the United States in 1885 (in 
Texas), from 1895 they came in numbers to Wisconmn 
and Michigan, and later to Indiana and lUinois. More 
than any .other recent immigrants, except the Italians, 
they become general laborers, largely in rural districts, 
and as they save money they buy farms. The Poles are 
independent and self-reUant though clannish. They love 
the land and work hard to gain a piece of it. They are able 
to make pay the farms of New England which the sons of 
the early settlers have abandoned. We may welcome this 
freedom-loving people whose blood is bound largely to 
i-eplace that of the old New England stock. 

h. The Portuguese are among our more recent immi- 
grants, since their numbers did not exceed 2,000 per year 
until 1889 and first reached 5.000 in 1902. They are classi - 
fied either as white (largely from the .\zores) or dark, from 
the Cape Verde Islands. The former become farm laborers, 
general laborers, mill hands, and farmers, and are steady, 
reliable, and efficient. In Rhode Island they form a notable 
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colony of potato planters; in Massachusetts their head- 
quarters are at New Bedford and from this city they have 
spread through the "Old Colony" region and into Cape 
Cod. The Black Portuguese are the principal cranberry 
pickers employed on the Massachusetts bogs. "They are 
largely recruited from the ranks of dock laborers near New 
Bedford and neighboring cities. Five-sixths of them are 
men or boys, many of them single or without families in 
the United States." The cranberry pickers of Massachu- 
setts are ilhterate and neither resourceful nor intelligent; 
but this has the less eugenic significance since few settle 
permanently in this country. 

Summarizing this review of recent conditions of immi- 
gration it appears certain that, unless conditions change of 
themselves or are radically changed, the population of the 
United States will, on account of the great influx of blood 
from South-eastern Europe, rapidly become darker in pig- 
mentation, smaller in stature, more mercurial, more at- 
tached to music and art, more given to crimes of larceny, 
kidnapping, assault, murder, rape and sex-immorality and 
less given to burglary, drunkenness and vagrancy than 
were the original English settlers. Since of the insane in 
hospitals there are relatively more foreign-born than native 
it seems probable that, under present conditions, the ratio 
of insanity in the population will rapidly increase. 

As to the question of increasing dependence and credulity 
among recent immigrants it appears that "the immigrant 
to the Unit-ed States in a large measure assists as well as 
advises his friends in the Old World to emigrate." Next 
to this "the propaganda conducted by steamship agents is 
undoubtedly the most important immediate cause of emi- 
gration from Europe to the United States, " especially in 
Austria, Hungary, Greece and Russia. While America will 
be slow to relinquish her position as the home of the op- 
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pressed of all nations, she may well oppose any j 

that tends to lure persons here by raising false hopes of an 

easy acquisition of riches. 

4. CoNTBOL OP Immigration 

It has long been recognized in this country that it ia i 
national duty to regulate immigration. Our present immi- 
gration laws recognize this riglit and duty. Section 2 of 
the Immigration Act has the following eugenic provisions: 

"That the foUowiag classes of alions aball be excluded from admia- 
1 into the Uaited States: All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded p>ersoD0, 
epileptics, insane persons, and persons who have been insane within 6ve 
years pre\'iou3; persons who have had two or more attacks of insanity at 
any time pre\-ious)y; paupers; persons likely to become a public charge; 
professional beggars; persons afflicted with tuberculosis or with a loalh- 
ir dangerous conlagious disease; persons not comprehended nilhin 
any of the foregoing excluded classes who are found to be and are certified 
by the examining surgeon as being mentally or physically defective, aucb 
mental or physical defect bemg of a nature which may affect the ability of 
such alien to earn a living; persons who have been convicted of or admit 
having committed a felony or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitude; polygamists, or persons who admit their belief in the practice of 
polygamy, anarchists, or persons who believe in or advocate the over- 
throw by force or violence of the Government of the United States, or of 
all government, or of all forms of law, or the assassination of public offi- 
cials; prostitutes, or women or girls coming into the United States for the 
purpose of prostitution or for any other immoral purpose; persons who 
procure or attempt to bring in prostitutes or women or girls for the pur- 
poee of prostitution or for any other immoral purpose." 

Now while few dispute the right and the duty of this 
country to control immigration there is a difference of opin- 
ion as to the degree and nature of that control. There are 
those who think that the present restrictions are sufficient 
and beyond them immigration should be encouraged; there 
are others who believe that immigration should be much 
further restricted by requiring educational, property and 
other qualifications. This difference of opinion is based 
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partly on differeDces of needs and ideals. Those who would 
keep the door open are largely employees of labor who need 
most of it to "develop" or exploit the resources of the coun- 
try. Those who wish to restrict belong partly to the class of 
laborers and low-grade artisans who desire to keep wages 
high and partly to the old families who fear the consequences 
of this copious infusion of South-eastern European blood. 
This difference of opinion must, as is generally the case, be 
ascribed to ignorance. If we knew the probable consequencea 
upon our national life we would probably be agreed what 
to do. 

To a biologist it seems that the economic aspects of the im- 
migration problem will take care of themselves, just because 
immigration is, from this side, self-regulatory. When wages 
fall immigration diminMies to a third or a quarter of the 
volume that it has in times of prosperity and high wages. 
Moreover, it is (isn't it?) a rather selfish policy to keep out 
those who are qualified to become good citizens that we may 
fatten the faster on their destitution. But on its biologic 
side the problem is real and urgent. How can we keep out" 
defective germ plasm while we admit that which Is strong? 
The attempt to do this by examination of the immigrant is 
as unscientific as it is inadequate. A person who by all 
physical and mental examinations is normal may lack in 
half of his germ cells the determiner for complete mental 
development. In some respects such a person is more un- 
desirable in the community than the idiot (who will prob- 
ably not reproduce) or the low-grade imbecile, who will be 
recognized as such and be selected against in marriage, or be 
sent by his neighbors to an institution where he may be 
kept from reproducing. Nor can the immigration problem 
be solved by excluding on the ground of race or native 
country. No one has suggested excluding the natives of 
Switzerland, yet a normal woman from the neighborhood of 
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Tenna, Canton Graubunden, may become a focus of hemo- 
philia in this country. On the other hand, the exclusion of 
one Hungarian family of my acquaintance would have de- 
prived American Universities of three of their best scientific 
professors. The fact is that no race per se, whether Slovak, 
Ruthenian, Turk or Chinese, is dangerous and none undesir- 
able; but only those individuals whose somatic traits or ger- 
minal determiners are, from the standpoint of our social life, 
bad. While all somatically defective may well be excluded 
at once, it is, within Umits, hazardous to admit any person 
permanently to this country because he has no undesirable 
somatic trait — for no one transmits to his progeny his somatic 
traits but rather the determiners in his germ plasm. The 
proper way to classify immigrants for admission or rejection 
is on the basis of the probable performance of their germ 
plasm. In other words, immigrants are desirable who are of 
"good blood"; undesirable who are of "bad blood." 

Since "blood" cannot be judged by inspection of the in- 
dividual what practicable method remains for separating the 
sheep from the goats? Experience indicates the one best 
way. Before any one person is admitted to citizenship let 
something be learned concerning his family history and his 
personal history on the other side of the ocean. How can 
this be done? By means of field workers performing a serv- 
ice similar to that which they are doing in this country, 
visiting the relatives of the person in question and learning 
his personal and family history. Is this feasible? Govern- 
ments might interpose an objection, but it seem-s probable 
that the matter could be put before them so that they would 
not. Experience indicates that few families approached in 
the proper spirit would decline to give information. It is 
then only a matter of money to pay for the required studies. 
How much money? It appears Ihat about 200.000 declara- 
tioDB of inteotion to become naturalized are filed annually in 
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the United States. It seema probable that field workers by 
properly sorting their families geographically could each 
report on the average on ten persons a week or, say, 500 a 
year. This average is the more reasonable since brothers 
sometimes make declaration simultaneously so that the his- 
tory of two persons can be got in one visit. At this rate 400 
field workers would be required. At the low price of living 
abroad the cost of each field worker's salary and traveling 
expenses would not exceed $1,200, or $480,000 for all. With 
10 district inspectors at $2,000, including traveling expenses, 
and a central office at $10,000, the total cost would be 
$510,000 a year, and this amount should furnish our govern- 
ment with a report on practically every applicant for natural- 
ization, which would serve as a proper basis for judging of 
his desirabiUty. Compared with the annual expenditure of 
over $100,000,000 in this country to take care of our de- 
fectives this amount seems small and would be well invested, 
for, within a decade, the annual saving to our institutions 
would pay for the work. Moreover, an increase of 50 cents 
in the head-tax of immigrants would supply funds enough 
for the entire undertaking. 

With a control such as is outlined above we may, it seems 
to me, face the addition annually of 200,000 Europeans to our 
citizenship with equanimity. Despite the tendency of en- 
couraged immigration to bring in a less independent and self- 
reliant class, a significant selection is still exercised. This is 
clearly expressed in the Report on Emigration Conditions 
in Europe, published by the Immigration Commission, p. 11. 

The presentJay emigration from Europe to the United States is for the 
most part drawn from counlry diatricta and smaller cities or villages and 
is composed largely of the peasantry aod unskilled laboring classes. This 
is p&rticularly true of the races or peoples from countries furnishing the 
newer immigration, with the conspicuous exception of Russian Hebrews, 
who are city dwellers by compulsion. Emigration being mainly a result of 
economic conditioos, it is natural that the emigrating spirit ahould be 
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Btrongest funong those most seriously affected, but notwithstanding this 
the present movement is not recruited in the main from the lowest eco- 
nomic and social atrftta of the population. In European countries, as in 
the United States, the poorest and least desirable element in the popula- 
tion, from an economic as well as a social slandpoint, is found in the 
larger cities, and as a rule such cities furnish comparatively few emigrants. 
Neither do the average or typical emigrants of today represent the low- 
est in the economic and social scale even among the classes from which 
they come, a circumstance attributable to both natural and artiHcial 
causes. lo the first place, emigrating to a strange and distant country, al- 
though less of an undertaking than formerly, is still a serious and relatively 
difficult matter, requiring a degree of courage and resourcefulness not 
possessed by weaklings of any class. This natural law in the main regu- 
lated the earlier European emigration to the United States, and mider its 
influence the present emigration represcnta the stronger and bett*r ele- 
ment of the particular cla!« from which it is drawn. 

A most potent adjunct to the natural law of selection, however, b the 
United Stat«a immigration act, the effect of which in preventing the 
emigration, or even attempted emigration, of at least physical and mental 
detectives is probably not generally realiiied. The provisions of the United 
States immigration law are well known among the emigrating classes of 
Europe, and the large number rejected at European ports, or refused ad- 
mission after reaching the United States, has a decided influence in re- 
tarding emigration, and naturally that influence is most potent among 
those who doubt their ability to meet the law's requirement*. 

If increasing attention is paid to the selective elimination 
at our ports of entry of the actually undesirable (those with 
a germ plasm that has imbecile, epileptic, insane, criminal- 
istic, alcoholic, and sexually immoral tendencies) ; if agents 
ID Europe learn the family history of all applicants for natu- 
raUzation; if the luring of the credulous and suggestible by 
steamship agents abroad and especially in the south-east of 
Europe be reduced to its lowest limits, then we may expect to 
see our population not harmed but improved by this mixture 
with a more mercurial people. 
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As one stands at Ellis Island and sees pass the stream of 
persons, sometimes 5,000 in a day, who go through that portal 
to enter the United States and, for the most part, to become 
incorporated into it, one is apt to lose sight of the potential 
importance to this nation of the individual, or, more strictly, 
the germ plasm that he or she carries. Yet the study of ex- 
tensive pedigrees warns us of the fact. Every one of those 
peasants, each item of that "riff-raff ' ' of Europe, as it is some- 
times carelessly called, will, if fecund, play a rSle for better 
or worse in the future history of this nation. Formerly, 
when we beheved that factors blend, a characteristic in the 
germ plasm of a single individual among thousands seemed 
not worth considering: it would soon be lost in the melting 
pot. But now we know that unit characters do not blend; 
that after a score of generations the given characteristic may 
still appear unaffected by the repeated unions with foreign 
germ plasm. So the individual, as the bearer of a potentially 
immortal germ plasm with innumerable traits becomes of 
the greatest interest. A few examples will illustrate this law 
and its practical importance. 

1. Elizabeth Tuttlb 

From two English parents, sire at least remotely descended 

from royalty, was born in Massachusetts Elizabeth Tuttle. 

[ She developed into a woman of great beauty, of tall and com- 
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maDding appearance, striking carriage, "of strong will, ex- 
treme intellectual vigor, of mental grasp akin to rapacity, 
attracting not by a few magnetic traits but repelling" when 
she evinced an extraordinary deficiency of moral sense. 

"On November 19, 1667, eho married Richard Edwards of 
Hartford. Connecticut, a lawyer of hi^h repute and great 
erudition. Like his wife he was very tall and as they both 
walked the Hartford streets their appearance invited the 
eyes and the admiration of all." In 1691. Mr. Edwards waa 
divorced from his wife on the ground of her adultery and 
other immoralities. The evil trait was in the blood, for one 
of her sisters murdered her own son and a brother murdered 
his own sister. After his divorce Mr. Edwards remarried 
and had five sons and a daughter by Mary Talcott, a medio- 
cre woman, average in talent and character and ordinary in 
appearance. " None of Mary Talcott's progeny rose above 
mediocrity and their descendants gained no abiding reputa- 
tion." 

Of Elizabeth Tuttle and Richard Edwards the only son 
was Timothy Edwards, who graduated from Harvard Col- 
lie in 1691, gaining simultaneously the two degrees of 
bachelor of arts and master of arts — a very exceptional feat. 
He was pastor of the church in Ea.st Windsor, Connecticut, 
for fifty-nine years. Of eleven children the only son was 
Jonathan Edwards, one of the world's great intellects, pre- 
eminent as a divine and theologian, president of Princeton 
College. Of the descendants of Jonathan Edwards much has 
been written; a brief catalogue must suffice: Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Jr., president of Union College; Timothy Dwight, 
president of Yale; Sereno Edwards Dwight, president of 
Hamilton College; Theodore Dwight Woolsey, for twenty- 
five years president of Yale College; Sarah, wife of Tapping 
Reeve, founder of IJtehfield Law School, herself no mean 
lawyer; Daniel T^Ier, a general of the Civil War and founder 
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of the iron industries of north Alabama; Timothy Dwight, 
the second, president of Yale University from 1886 to 1898; 
Theodore William Dwight, founder and for thirty-three years 
warden of Columbia Law School; "Henrietta Frances, wife 
of Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton gin, who, burning the 
midnight oil by the side of her ingenious husband, helped 
him to his enduring fame; Merrill Edwards Gates, president 
^H of Amherst College; Catherine Maria Sedgwick of graceful 
pen ; Charles Sedgwick Minot, authority on biology and em- 
bryology in the Harvard Medical School, and Winston 
Churchill, the author of Coniston." ' These constitute a 
glorious galaxy of America's great educators, students and 
moral leaders of the Republic. 

 Two other of the descendants of Elizabeth Tuttle through 
her son Timothy, have been purposely omitted from the fore- 
going catalogue since they belong in a class by themselves, 
because they inherited also the defects of Elizabeth's char- 
acter. These two were Pierrepont Edwards, who is said to 
• have been a tall, brilliant, acute jurist, eccentric and Ucen- 
tious; and Aaron Burr, \'ice-President of the United States, 
in whom flowered the good and the evil of Elizabeth Tuttle's 
blood. Here the lack of control of the sex-impulse in the 
germ plasm of this wonderful woman has reappeared with 
imagination and other talents in certain of her descendants. 
The remarkable qualities of Elizabeth Tuttle were in the 
germ plasm of her four daughters also: Abigail Stoughton, 

 Elizabeth Deming, Acn Richardson and Mabel Bigelow. 
All of these have had distinguished descendants of whom 
only a few can be mentioned here. Robert Treat Paine, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, descended from 
Abigail, the Fairbanks Brothers, manufacturers of scales 

»and hardware at St. Johnsbury, Vt., and the Marchioness of 
 Fruni a nmnuaoript rumUhed by a reliable genealogist. The statement! 
tuve not all been checked. 
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Donegal were descended from Elizabeth Deming; from 
Mabel Bigelow came Morrison R, Waite, Chief Justice of 
the United States, and the law author, Melville M. Bigelow; 
from Ann Richardson proceeded Marvin Richardson Vin- 
cent, professor of Sacred Literature at Columbia University, 
the Marchioness of Apesteguia of Cuba, and Ulysses S. 
Grant and Grover Cleveland, presidentsof the United States. ' 
Thus two presidents, the wife of a third and a vice-president 
trace back their origin to the germ plasm from which (in 
part) Elizabeth Tuttle was also derived, but of which, it 
must never be forgotten, slie was not the author. Neverthe- 
less, had Elizabeth Tuttle not been this nation would not 
occupy the position in culture and learning that it now doea. 

2. The First Families of Vibqinia 

This remarkable galaxy arose by the intermarriage of 
representatives of various English aristocratic families. The 
story of these early matings is briefly as follows: Richard Lee, 
of a Shropshire family that held much land and many of 
whose members had been knighted, went, during the relgD 
of Charles I, to the Colony of Virginia as Secretary and one 
of the King's Privy Council. "He was a man of good 
stature, comely visage, enterprising genius, sound head, 
vigorous spirit and generous nature." He gained large 
grants of land in Virginia. His son Richard married, in 
1674, Laetitia, daughter of Henry Corbin and Alice Elton- 
head. The Corbins were wealthy and extensive landowners 
in England for 14 generations, and the Eltonheads were also 
an aristocratic family and extensive landowners of Virginia, 
holding high offices in the colony. Richard and Laetitia had 
six sons and one daughter (Fig. 175). Their daughter Ann 
married Colonel William Fitzhugh, a descendant of the 
English barons of that name who took prominent parts in 

' Prom the geoeologiat'a manuacript, deponled at the Eugenics Record Offios, 
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political and military movements of the day and occupied 
seats m parliament generation after generation. Their 
eldest SOD, Henry Fitzhugh, married Lucy Carter, One of 
their granddaughters married a Randolph; one of their sons, 
William Fitzhugh, a near neighbor and trusted friend of 
Washington, married Anne Randolph. Their daughter Anne 
married Judge William Craik; their daughter Mary married 
George Washington Parke Custis and became the mother 
of Mary Anne Randolph Custis and the grandmother of 
Robert E. Lee; and their son Wilham Henry Fitzhugh mar- 
ried Anna Goldsborough. 

Richard Lee, son of Richard and Laetitia (Corbin) Lee, 
married an English heiress, Martha Silk, and had several 
children of whom one married a Fairfax, another a Colonel 
Corbin and a third Major George Tuberville of an ancient 
English family, himself Justice, Sheriff and Clerk, 

Philip Lee, another son of Richard, married a daughter of 
Hon. Thomas Brooke and Barbara Addison and their chil- 
dren married well. Thomas, brother of Philip, was a member 
of the House of Burgesses, member, and later president cf 
the Council and later Acting Governor of the Colony. He 
married Hannah, daughter of Colonel Philip Ludwell, a 
descendant of a brother of Lord Cattington, a prominent 
statesman and diplomat of the reign of Charles II. One of 
the sons of Thomas and Hannah was Richard Henry Lee, 
a representative to the Continental Congress, who prepared 
the resolutions for independence; and another son was Frau- 
ds Lightfoot Lee, a member of Congress; still another, 

Lomas, was a judge of the General Court. 

Finally there was Henry Lee, son of Richard and Laetitia, 
who lived quietly at the ancestral Lee Hall. He married 
Mary, daughter of Colonel Richard Bland, descendant of 
Sir Thomas Bland, of ancient and honorable family, created 
baronet by Charles I. Mary Bland's grandfather, Theod- 
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rick Bland, was speaker of the House of Burgesses, a mei 
bar of the Council, inferior to none in his time. Of I 
three sons of Henry Lee and Mary Bland, John was a cl& 
of courts and a member of the House of Burgesses; Richai 
was in the house of Burgesses and the House of Delegate 
Henry, in the House of Burgesses, Conventions, and i 
State Senate. Such is a sample, merely, of the interraarria) 
of the first families of Virginia and their product— statesmel 
and military men, the necessary consequence of the detc 
miners in their germ plasm. 

3. The Kentucky Abistocract 
Nearly two centuries ago John Preston of Londonden 
Irish bom though English bred, married the Irish girl Elizi 
beth PattOD, of Donegal, and to the wilderness of Virgi 
took his wife and built their home, Spring Hill. "Of thi 
union there were five children, Letitia, who married Colom 
Robert Breckinridge ; Margaret, who married the Rev. Johl 
Brown; William, whose wife was Susannah Smith; Anni 
who married Colonel John Smith; and Mary, who marri« 
Benjamin Howard." From them have come the most coi> 
spicuous of those who bear the name of Preston, Brow 
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of Virginia, showing intennuriages. 

Smith, Carrington, Venable, Payne, Wickcliffe, Wooley, 
Breckinridge, Bentoo, Porter and many other names written 
high in history. 

"They were generally persons of great talent and thor- 
oughly educated; of large brain and magnificent physique. 
The men were brave and gallant, the women accomplished 
and fascinating and incomparably beautiful. There was 
no aristocracy in America that did not eagerly open its 
veins for the infusion of this Irish blood ; and the families of 
Washington and Randolph and Patrick Henry and Henry 
Clay and the Hamptons, Wickliffes, Marshalls, Peytons, 
Cabeils, Crittendens, and Ingersolls felt proud of their 
alUances with this noble Irish family. 

"They were governors and senators and members of Con- 
gress, and presidents of colleges and eminent divines, and 
brave generals from Virginia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, California, Ohio, New York, Indiana, and South Caro- 
lina. There were four governors of old Virginia. They were 
members of the cabinets of Jefferson and Taylor and Bu- 
chanan and Lincoln. They had major-generals and brigadier- 
gejierals by the dozen; members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives by the score; and gallant officers in the 
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army and navy by the hundred. They furnished three of' 
the recent Democratic candidates for Vice-president of the 
United States. They furnished the Union Army General 

B. Grata Brown, General Francis P. Blair, General Andrew 
J. Alexander, General Edwin C. Carrington, General Thoiiiaa 

C. Crittenden, Colonel Peter A, Porter, Colonel John M. 
Brown, and other gallant officers. To the southern army 
they gave Major-General John C. Breckinridge, Major- 
General William Preston, General Randall Lee Gibson, 
General John B. Floyd, General John B. Grayson, Colone-l 
Robert J. Breckinridge, Colonel W. C. P. Breckinridge, 
Colonel William Watts, Colonel Cary Breckinridge, Colonel 
William Preston Johnson, aide to Jefferson Davis, with 
other colonels, majors, chaplains, surgeons, fifty of them at 
least the bravest of the brave, sixteen of them dying on the 
field of battle, and all of them, and more than I can enumer- 
ate, children of this one Irish emigrant from the county of 
Derry, whose relatives are still prominent in that part of 
Ireland, one of whom was recently mayor of Belfast." 

Overlooking the pardonable rhetoric and family pride in 
the last sentence, that neglects the himdreds of other an- 
cestors of these famous men, the quotation has a scientific 
value in comparison with the product of Elizabeth Tuttle. 
The New England family glows with scholars and inventors, 
the Virginia and Kentucky families with statesmen and 
military men. The result is not due to the differences in 
the characteristics of Elizabeth Tuttle and Richard Edwards, 
Richard and Laetitia Lee, John and Elizabeth Preston, 
respectively, but to the different traits of the New England 
settlers as a whole and Virginia cavalier-colonists as a body. 
The initial person becomes a great progenitor largely because 
of some fortunate circumstance of personal gift or excellent 
reputation that enables his offspring to marry into the ' ' best 
blood." 
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4. The "Jukes" 

On the other hand, we have the striking cases of families 
of defectives and criminals that can be traced back to a sin- 
gle ancestor. The case of the "Jukes" is well known. We 
are first introduced to a man known in literature as Max, liv- 
ing as a backwoodsman in New York State and a descendant 
of the early Dutch settlers; a good-natured, lazy sot, with- 
out doubt of defective mentality. He has two sons who 
marry two of six sisters whose ancestry is uncertain but of 
such a nature as to lead to the suspicion that they are not 
full sisters. One of these sisters is known as "Ada Juke," 
also as "Margaret, the mother of criminals." She was in- 
dolent and a harlot before marriage. Besides an illegitimate 
BOD she had four legitimate children. The first, a son, was 
indolent, licentious and syphilitic; he married a cousin and 
had eiglit children all syphilitic from birth. Of the 7 daugh- 
ters 5 were harlots and of the others one was an idiot and 
one of good reputation. Their descendants show a pre- 
ponderance of harlotry in the females and much consan- 
guineous marriage. The second son was a farm laborer, was 
industrious and saved enough to buy 14 acres of land. He 
married a cousin and the product was 3 stillborn children, a 
harlot, an insane daughter who committed suicide, an indus- 
trious son, who. however, was licentious, and a pauper son. 
The first daughter of ".Ada" was an indolent harlot who 
later married a lazy mulatto and produced 9 children, harlots 
and paupers, who produced in turn a licentious progeny. 

Ada had an illegitimate son who was an industrious and 
honest laborer and married a cousin. Two of the three sons 
were licentious and criminalistic in tendency and the third, 
while capable, drank and received out-door reUef. All of 
the three daughters were harlots or prostitutes and two 
married criminals. The third generation shows the eruption 
of criminality. Excepting the children of the third sod. 
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none of whom were criminalistic, we find among the males 
12 criminals, 1 licentious, 5 paupers, 1 alcoholic and 1 un- 
known; none were normal citizens. Among the females 3 
were harlots, 1 pauper, 1 a vagrant and 2 unknown; none 
were known to be reputable. Thus it appears that crimi- 1 
nality lies in the illegitimate line from Ada and not at all id 
the legitimate— doubtless because of a difiference in genn 
plasm of the fathers. 

The progeny of the harlot Bell Juke is a dreary monotony 
of harlotry and licentiousness to the fifth generation. Two 
in the fourth generation there are and two in the fifth against 
whom there is nothing and their progeny mostly moved to 
another neighborhood and are lost sight of. Very Ukely 
they have married into stronger strains and are foundCTS of 
reputable families. 

The progeny of Effie Juke and the son of Max (a thieO 
show to the fifth generation a different aspect. Some larceny 
and assault there is and not a little sexual immorality, but 
pauperism is the prevaihng trait. 

Thus, in the same environment, the descendants of the  
illegitimate son of Ada are prevailingly criminal; the progeny ■] 
of Bell are sexually immoral; and the offspring of ECBe aro-j 
paupers. The difference in the germ plasm determines the 1 
difference in the prevailing trait. But however varied the J 
forms of non-social behavior of the progeny of the mother J 
of the Juke girU the result was calculated to cost the Statel 
of New York over a million and a quarter of dollars in 7(»] 
years — up to 1877,3nd their protoplasm has been multipliedf 
and dispersed during the subsequent 34 years and is still 1 
mwxjhing od. 

5. The Ishmaeutes 

Another example of a great family tracing back to a sin^ S 
man may be taken from "the Tribe of Ishmael" of Central I 
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Indiana, as worked out under the direction of the Rev. Oscar 
C. MeCulloch of the Charity Organization Society, Indian- 
apolis. The progenitor of this tribe, Ben Ishmael, was in 
Kentucky as far back as 1790, having come from Maryland 
through Kentucky, One of his sons, John, married a half- 
breed woman and came into Marion County, Indiana, about 
1840. His three sons who figure in this history married three 
sisters from a pauper family named Smith. They had alto- 
gether 14 children that survived, 60 grandchildren and 30 
great-grandchildren living in 1888. "Since 1840 this family 
has had a pauper record. They have been in the almshouse, 
the House of Refuge, the Woman's Reformatory, the peni- 
tentiaries and have received continuous aid from the town- 
ships. They are intermarried with the other members of 
this group, — and with over two hundred other families. In 
this family history are murderers, a large number of illegiti- 
macies and of prostitutes. They are generally diseased. 
The children die young. They live by petty stealing, begging 
and ash-gathering. In summer they "Gipsy" or travel in 
wagons, east or west. We hear of them in Illinois about 
Decatur and in Ohio about Columbus. In the fall they re- 
turn. They have been known to live in hollow trees on the 
river bottoms or in empty houses. Strangely enough, they 
are not intemperate to exces-s," 

"A second typical case is that of the Owens family, also 
from Kentucky. There were originally four children, of 
whom two have been traced, Wilham and Brook. William 
bad three children, who raised pauper families. One son 
of the third generation died in the penitentiary; his two sons 
in the fourth generation have been in the penitentiary; a 
daughter in the fourth generation was a prostitute with two 
Illegitimate children, .'\nother son in the third generation 
had a penitentiary record and died of delirium tremens." 
Ad illegitimate half-breed Canadian woman enters this 
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family. There have been several murders and a continuoufll 
pauper and criminal record. There is much pro8titutio%'fl 
but little intemperance. 

" Brook had a son John, who was a Presbyterian minister. 
He raised a family of 14 illegitimate children. Ten of these 
came to Indiana, and their pauper record begins about 1850. , 
Of the ten, three raised illegitimate children in the fiftlkl 
generation." 

The famiUes with which the Ishmaelites intermarriec 
(30 in number) came mostly from Kentucky, Tennes 
and North Carolina. "Of the first generation — of 62 ind*^ 
viduals— we know certainly of only three. In the secom 
generation we have the history of 94. In the third genen 
tion, we have the history of 283. In the fourth generatioitl 
(1840-1860) we have the history of 644. In the fifth genera- 1 
tion (1860-1880) we have the history of 57. Here is a totalj 
of 1,750 individuals. Before the fourth generation (from 
1840-1860), we have but scant records. Our more complete 
data begin with the fourth generation, and the following a 
valuable. We know of 121 prostitutes. The criminal recon 
is very large, — petty thieving, larcenies, chiefly. There hai 
been a number of murders. The first murder committt 
in the city was in this family. A long and celebrated murdecl 
case known as the 'Clem' murder, costing the State i 
mense sums of money, is located here, nearly every crimsj 
of any note belongs hexe." What a vivid picture has Mo«J 
Culloch drawn of the influence on a community of its " bai 
blood," forming an intergenerating, self-perpetuating, anti^ 
social class — anti-social because possessed of such traits i 
feeble-mindedneas, wandering mania, eroticism, and "mon 
imbecility." How slow the community is to protect its 
by adopting some method of preventing their reproduction! 
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6. The Banker Family 

The examples given above are extreme, to be sure; they 
were selected just because they are extreme. But it is just 
as true that every family whose early ancestors showed some 
striki n g trait reveals that trait now and again in the offspring. 
One can find evidence of this in almost any intelligently 
compiled genealogical history. Take, for example, the 
Banker family. There were two Dutchmen who were early 
settlers in New York State: Gerrit, who settled about 1654 
in Albany, and Laurens, who settled some years later in 
Tarrytown. They were, apparently, not related and their 
descendants have not intermarried. The two lines present 
some striking contra-its. 

"Gerrit appears to have been well educated for that time 
and was a very successful merchant and Indian trader, 
accumulating a considerable property. His descendants 
were largely merchants, although many become farmers." 
In general they maintained a high degree of culture and 
social rank. Several of them attained to positions of promi- 
nence in the affairs of the Colony before and during the 
Revolution. For example, the first Treasurer of the State 
and the first Speaker of the Assembly were both from this 
family, while several held commissions in the Revolutionary 
Army. Since that period they have been less prominent in 
public affairs, although maintaining a position of high social 
standing and respectability." 
[ Laurens, on the other hand, had no education, could not 
write his name, at least when a young man, and was a laborer 
and farmer. His descendants "may be said in some ways 
to have started at the bottom. The family prior to the 
Revolution was obscure, its members were chiefly laborers, 
farmers, and artisans with only limited opportunities for 
education and acquiring but little of this world's goods. In 
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the Revolution they actually furnished more soldiers than 
the Gerrit Banker family, but none of them held rank above 
a corporal. They were, in fact, as often described in legal 
documents, yeomen, and yeomen under a semi-feudal sys- 
tem. With the organization of the new nation a larger op- 
portunity opened. To-day many of this family have reached 
places of high social standing while a few have been brought 
into a considerable degree of public prominence." ^ In this 
instructive example we see the persistence of an initial 
difference with a final tendency to approach a common level. 
Because in the absence of caste, and the desire to marry as 
well as possible, new and strong characters are introduced 
into the germ plasm. 

1 Compare Banker, 1900. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE STUDY OF AMERICAN FAMILIES 

Nowhere else is a genealogical interest keener than in 
America. The possibility of tracing one's pedigree back to 
the first ancestor of the name in the country has inspired 
thousands of genealogical researches, and the demand for 
assistance in working out pedigrees has created the pro- 
fessional genealogist. Still the amateur's work, like most 
labors of love, is usually to be preferred because of the per- 
sonal element involved. 

1. The Study of Genealoot 
The study of genealogy, under the stimulus of our modem 
insight into heredity, is destined to become the most 
important handmaid of eugenics. The conscientious and 
scientific genealogist records a brief biography of each person 
of the pedigree and such a biography should be an analysis 
of the person's traits; an inventory of his physical and 
mental characteristics; his special tastes and gifts as shown 
by his occupation and especially his avocations. It would 
be well, so far as possible, to go further than that, if not for 
publication at least for record.' It will be desirable to get a 
Btatement of physical weaknesses, diseases to which there 
was liability and causes of death. There are none of these 
classes of data that are not included in some genealogies; it 

' The Eugenira RcconJ Office has an isolated fire proof vault at Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y., in which it will receive and keep sale and confidenlial any rec- 
ords that geneoIogiBtA will deposit there. AJI gi^nea laical data is indexed on 
cards BO aa to be made accessible to properly quoiified persona who wish to uae 
it for justifiable purposea. 
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would be well if all were included in all genealogies. Another 
desideratum is abundant photographs of the persons whose 
biographies are given; especially, strictly full-face and profile, 
to facilitate comparisons ; and two or three photographs at 
successive ages would be still better than one. 

Attention should be paid to the form of the pedigree. The 
commonest form is that which begins with the first known 
male ancestor bearing the surname. His children are given, 
but in the later generations only the offspring of males are 
named. Few genealogies attempt either to trace the lines 
going through females or to give the ancestry of the consorts, 
A second form of pedigree begins with the author or some 
other one person and gives an account of all of his direct 
ancestors in ever expanding number toward the earlier 
generations. This method is scarcely more valuable than 
the other from a scientific point of view, based as it is upon 
the exploded idea that inheritance is from parents, grand- 
parents, etc. 

The ideal genealogy, it seems to me, starts with a (pref- 
erably large) fraternity. It describes fully each member 
of it. It then describes each member of the fraternity to 
which the father belongs and gives some account of their 
consorts (if married) and their children. It does the same 
for the maternal fraternity. Next, it considers the fraternity 
to which the father's father belongs, considers their consorts, 
their children and their grandchildren and it does the same 
for the fraternities to which the father's mother belongs. 
If possible, earlier generations are to be similarly treated. 
It were more signi6cant thus to study in detail the behavior 
of all the available product of the germ plasms involved in 
the makeup of the first fraternity than to weld a chain or 
two of links through six or seven generations. A genealogy 
constructed on such a plan would give a clear picture of 
heredity, would be useful for the prediction of the charac- 
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teristics of the generations yet unborn, and would, indeed, 
aid in bringing about better matings. It is to be hoped 
that the time will come when each person will regai'd it as 
a patriotic duty to cooperate in the compilation of such 
genealogical records even to the statement of facts which 
are, according to the (often false) conventions of the day, 
not considered "creditable." 

2. Family Traits 

The results of such genealogical studies will be striking. 
Each "family" will be seen to be stamped with a peculiar 
set of traits depending upon the nature of its germ plasm. 
One family will be characterized by political activity, an- 
other by scholarship, another by financial success, another 
by professional success, another by insanity in some members 
with or without brilliancy in others, another by imbecility 
and epilepsy, another by larceny and sexual immorality, 
another by suicide, another by mechanical ability, or vocal 
talent, or ability in literary expression. In some families 
the members are prevailingly slender, in others stout; in 
some tall, others short; some blue-eyed, others dark-eyed; 
some with flaxen hair, others with black hair; some have 
diseases of the ear, others of the eye, or throat or circulation. 
In some nearly all die of consumption; in others there is no 
weakness of the mucous membranes but a tendency to 
apoplexy; others die prevailingly of Bright's disease or valv- 
ular disease of the heart, or of pneumonia. In some families 
nearly all die at over 80, in others all die under 40 years 
of age. Stammering, hirsuteness, extra dentition, aquiline 
nose, lobeless-ears, crooked digits, extra digits, short, digits, 
broad thumbs, ridged nails, — there is hardly an organ or the 
smallest part of an organ that has not its peculiar condition 
that stamps a family. 

Said a lady ip me, "I was traveling in Egypt and met a 
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man who was introduced to me as Mr. Osborn. 
to him 'My mother was an Osbom. I wonder if we are 
related.' He repUed, 'Let me see if you have the Osbom 
thumb,' " and she was able to show the family trade-mark. 
How often a peculiar laugh, a trick of speech or gesture will ' 
serve to identify the family of a stranger. Once in a city 
where my family was well known but where I was a stranger 
I needed to get a check cashed and went to an office where 
my father and brother had done business. On explaining 
my need to the head of the firm he supplied it without 
hesitation, saying: "Though I have never seen you before 
I would know anywhere that you were a Davenport." So 
wonderfully are details of facial muscles, form of skull bones 
and nose cartilage stamped in the family blood. Such 
features as these deserve full treatment in the philosophical 
family history. 

Many works on genealogy, as I have said, give a little 
account of family traits. A few of those have been ex- 
cerpted from the published works and are reproduced here 
chiefly to illustrate the specificity of human families. 0£ 
course, except where there is much consangulueous marriage, 
not all traits will appear in all or even most individuals of 
the family, and new traits are being introduced by marriage. I 
But certain characteristics because of their special nature I 
or the frequency with which they occur in certain branches | 
of the family will come to be known as "family traits." 

AUerUm (Allerton, 1888). The great majority of the i 
family to-day, as always, are farmers; have never showed \ 
a tendency to city life. Next to farming, machinist is the 1 
most favored occupation. Mostly large framed, few \ 
blondes, slender and lithe in youth; fleshy in old age. A , 
quick-tempered race; decided, uncommunicative, reserved. 

BalchiMSS.). "Balch spelling " said to be a recognizable ] 
trait. 
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Bascom (Harris, 1870). Stout, compact form, head well 
Bet back upon the shoulders, dark skin, dark gray eye, 
massive head and round, high, full forehead. 

Banning (Banning, 1908). Determination and will-power 
almost to point of stubbornness; faithful to friends and 
families, fairn&ss to enemies; clannishness, ability for hard, 
reliable work, firmness of mouth. 

Breed (Breed, 1892). As a rule, positive, determined, 
industrious and persevering in business and careful of their 
income. 

Brinckerhoff {Brinckerhoff, 1887). Blue eyes, Roman 
features, magnetic and generous; ofttimes impulsive, some- 
times absolutely wrong in actions and convictions but true 
and steadfast in the wrong. Usually can whistle a tune or 
Bing a song without any apparent effort. 

Buck (Buck, 1893). Quickness and activity in move- 
ment ; fast walkers. One could seize with his right hand the 
toe of his left boot and whilst so holding it and standing 
erect jump with his right foot backwards and forwards over 
his left leg. Fluency in conversation and aptness for ac- 
quiring languages. 

Cole (Cole, 1887), Asa Cole was a man of immense 
physical strength and endurance; he suffered a paralytic 
stroke. His son, John Cole, was a man of fine physique, 
and died from a stroke of apoplexy; a second cousin, Salmon 
Cole, was almost a giant in strength. 

Cokgrom (Colegrove, 1894). Strong individuality of 
character, often called peculiar or secretive, very self-reliant. 

Dooliitle (Doolittle, 1901). Large, robust physique, 
florid complexion, high spirit, jovial disposition. 

Dmght (Dwight, 1874). Moderate sized families; lon- 
gevity not high, commonly well-to-do and inclined to liberal 
culture; much military talent, 

Humphreys (Humphreys, 1883), Self-reliance, readiness 
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of acquisition; professional men, few tradesmen and mechail' 
ics; artistic temperament, good talkers and eloquent 
ers; benignity and quietness. 

Johnsons of Harpswell, Maine (Sinnett, 1907). 
tality, story-telling. 

Kimball {Morrison, 1897). Powerful memory; few poK*. 
ticians. 

Lemen (Lemen, 1898). Strongly accentuated mental and 
moral traits; a "family habit" of slight despondency; some 
gift for poetry. 

Lindsay (Lindsay, 1889). Cheerfulness, hospitality. 

Mell (Mell, 1897). Social, genial, fun-loving tempersp^ 
ments. 

Mickley (Mickley, 1893). No lawyers, but other profi 
sions; nearly all in comfortable circumstances. 

Neighbor or Nachbar (Neighbor, 1906). Not resti^ 
neighborly, temperate. 

Reed of Massachusetts (Reed, 1861). Few die of pi 
monary complaints. Generally live to old age, 85 or 90 
even 100 years being nothing unusual. Capable of 
endurance. Taller than average. One custom has pi 
vailed among them to some extent; that of marrying rel 
tives. "Consequences have been injurious; many of 
offspring of such marriages dying in infancy, early youl 
or middle age, few living to advanced years, to say notl 
of cases where effect has been still more melancholy." 

Riggs (Wallace, 1901). A large proportion are govem( 
by strong religious convictions and are active in religii 
thought and work. Many daughters of the family hai 
married Presbyterian ministers and in due time beci 
mothers of Presbyterian ministers themselves. 

Root (Root, 1870). Eight sons of SamUel were tall (wil 
two exceptions), quick, subject to frequent attacks of h( 
ache; general family trait a prominent (frequently aquilint 
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nose, light complexion, blue eyes, somewhat commanding 
presence and vivacity of manner. 

Sinclair {Morrison, 1896). Fond of athletic sports and 
feats of strength and skill, much mechanical knowledge, 
practical, loving activities and experiences of frontiersman 
better than books or studies of scholars and of professional 
life. Love of military life. 

Slaylon (Slayton, 1898). Musical, especially vocally. 
Large families, twenty pairs of twins and one set of triplets 
recorded, 

Tapley (Tapley, 1900). Quick and nervous movements, 
fondness for music, short stature, genial disposition. Men 
of affairs rather than of professions. 

Tiffany (Tiffany, 1903). Complexion dark, eye bright 
with expression changing rapidly with mood indicating 
health, sympathy, grief, determination or anger with quick- 
ness and unerring certainty; "a Tiffany mark." 

Twining (Twining, 1905). Broad-shouldered, dark hair, 
prominent nose, nervous temperament, temper usually quick, 
not revengeful. Heavy eyebrows, humorous vein and sense 
of ludicrous; lovers of music and horses. 

Varick (AATieeler, 1906). A colored family, very light in 
complexion, some members pass for white. 

Zahniser (Zahniser, 1906). Tall, many 6 feet or over, 
heavy black hair, rarely falling out, face broad, cheek-bones 
prominent, eyebrows protruding. Type becoming rarer in 
recent generations. 

The traits named in the foregoing list have a very dis- 
similar value and significance as inheritable characters. But 
some, at least, have the same value as the famous "Haps- 
burg Up." Were our population so closely inbred as Euro- 
pean royalty it would show hundreds of characteristics with 
the same family value. But our families are constantly out- 
marrying and a definite trait becomes disseminated into 
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scores of family names so that its family signification ho*M 
comes lost. 

The facts that we have been considering above lead to j 
a conclusion quite in line with, modern experimental work 
in heredity and with the interpretation of varieties. The 
white race as seen in America to-day is made up of thou- 
sands, yes, hundreds of thousands of kinds of protoplasm 
which differ by the possession of at least one determiner 
for a peculiar, differentiating trait. The potential strains 
that are constituted by these different kinds are not, how- 
ever, real strains because they are constantly crossed into 
other strains. Only when there is a high degree of con- 
sanguineous marriage, as in small islands, or mountain val- 
leys, is this potentiality realized. Otherwise the traits soon 
become dissociated from the family names of those who 
brought them to this country and they become dissemi- 
nated into many related families. But the potentiality for ( 
the production of a strain or race remains. 

Now the fact of the existence of such strains in this 
country has an important bearing upon studies made on 
man. For example, our text-books on anatomy give an 
account of structure that is based on the finding of numerous 
autopsies. The original author of such a work records for 
each organ and part the condition in which he has found , 
it in the material that he has dissected. If he goes into ■: 
enough detail he has to state in connection with each de- 
scription that it does not hold universally but that, on the 
contrary, in one cadaver or another this and that modi- 
fication has been found. The name of the family to which 
the cadaver belongs, its ancestral history, is usually not 
given (and indeed it frequently cannot be olitained), but it ' 
is important that it should be ascertained, if possible, for 
the same reason that it is important to know if the cadaver 
were of a Caucasian or a Chimunan. Indeed, as a text- , 
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book of Human Anatomy must be rewritten for the Chi- 
nese, for the Ethiopians, and for the Eskimos, 80 must it 
be rewritten for the Rumanian, for the North Italian, for 
the Norwegian and for the Spaniard. Nor will the same 
description of structure of the human body serve, in all 
details, for the Lees of Virginia, the ishmaelites of Indiana 
and the Edwards family of New England. Similarly the 
text-books of pathology are not universally applicable. 
There are hundreds of diseases listed that you and I could 
no more have than we could have extra fingers or a retina 
without pigment. Even the symptoms of a disease will 
differ in different strains; for the symptoms of a disease 
like typhoid fever are not due only to the typhoid germ 
but to the reaction of the particular living body to those 
germs. In not a few cases the prognosis, or prospect of the 
course of the disease, should read : The prognosis can be got 
by asking the head of the family " What is the usual course 
of the disease in this family?" Indeed, the classification 
and diagnosis of a disease is often got better by a com- 
parison of the brother and sister of the patient than by 
reference to a book of symptoms, '"I knew a family of 
four sisters," said Dr. E. E, Southard to me, "three of 
whom had manic-depressive insanity; the fourth had a 
mental disorder that had been classified quite otherwise 
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by another physician. But a comparison of the sisters ^H 

showed that the mental disorder was of the same type in ^| 

all." Bleeders in different families differ in the ease with ^H 

which hemorrhage is induced and the difficulty in .stopping ^H 

it; and in the Sullivan County bleeders the disorder runs ^H 

a peculiar course so that they are called "nine-day bleed- ^H 

ers." Of imbecihty there are, as we have seen, all grades ^H 
and all usually incurable; but the great "moron" or simple- 
ton family of New Jersey is peculiar in that mental develop- 
I ment is not permanently arrested but only much retarded. 

ft i^ 
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So albinism varies much in degree and certain families e 
recognized as containing partial albinos; others, nearly com- j 
plete albinos; still others, complete albinos. 

Pathologies describe some diseases as common, othere J 
as rare; yet, within limits, this must depend on the geo- 
graphical location of the author. At the east end of Long r 
Island Huntington's chorea is not a rare disease as it seems ] 
to be m Eastern Massachusetts. Deaf mutism was found .1 
in 4 per cent of the population of Chilmark, in 1880, and 
the practitioner of that place would gain an impression of 
its frequency which would differ from that of a hospital 
surgeon in New York City. Hospital surgeons in great . 
cities believe they get a better average view because they ] 
get random saniples out of a great mixture; but in just so-l 
far they lose sight of the essential feature of the specificity J 
of the different strains of human germ plasm and too often 1 
gain the impression that the sporadic examples of a disease') 
that come to their hands prove the purely accidental natuj 
of its incidence. The metropolitan hospital with its randontj 
sampling is the last place to get a proper Idea of the relatioa j 
of disease to germ plasm. It i.s the venerable country doo-1 
tor in a long settled and stable community who can tell'] 
tales of hereditary tendencies. 

It was stated above that cooperation in putting od-J 
record one's family history should be regarded as a patriotic I 
duty. I might go further and say that, just as the traitsi 
of criminals and defectives go on public or semi-public rec- I 
ords, with even more reason a record should be kept of I 
our best families and of their traits. Enlightened com- J 
munities preserve records of births, marriages and deaths I 
and of various business transactions, especially in land.-! 
It is not less important to keep a record of innate capacities \ 
and valuable traits. For it is not too much to say that the 
future of our nation depends on the perpetuation by rapro- 1 
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I duction of our best protoplasm in proper niatings and we 
cannot have proper matings unless our best protoplasm is 
L located and known. The day may come when in intelli- 
gent circles a woman will accept a man without knowing 
his biologieo-genealogical history with as much hesitation 
3 a stock-breedw will accept as a sire for his colts or calves 
an animal without a pedigree. Since restriction of the num- 
ber of children seems, for better or worse, to be the fashion 
with our older families, let every effort be put forth to secure 
that each child shall be of the best quality in respect to 
inborn capacities.' 

3. The Integrity of Family Traits 
We often hear persons who are impressed by the multi- 
I plicity of one's ancestors make light of family pride in some 
I preeminent forbear. They ask of what significance can 
such an ancestor be whose blood is diluted to one part in 
a thousand? This way of looking at heredity is a reUc of 
a former view that a trait when mated to its absence pro- 
I duced a half trait in the progeny as skin color was consid- 
ered to do, and which gave rise to the conception of quad- 
1 roons, octaroons, etc., with successive Ughtening of the skin 
J to J^, J^ and so on. Now that we know that even skin 
I color may segregate out in the ancestral full grades we are 
[ ready to accept as practically universal the rule that unit 
I characters do not blend; that apparent blends in a trait 
I are a consequence of its composition out of many units. 
I Since this is so, a unit character (especially a negative ehar- 
' acter) which a remote ancestor possessed may reappear, 
after many generations have passed, in its pristine purity. 
•A germ plasm that produced a mathematical genius only 

' Thanoed for a full Family Record ia, we inny hope, about to be filled by 
Dr. J. Madison Taylor of Philadelphia, Meanwhile those who wish a copy of 
the Family HecordB of the Eugenica Record OSice may obtain it on applica- 
litHi. 
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once, a century ago, may produce another not less noi 
worthy again. 

A feature of positive unit characters, which from thdr 
very nature tend to reappear in each generation is that of 
anticipalion. This means that the trail appears at an earlier 
age in each generation. Ncttleship (1910, pp. 23-25) has re- 
ferred to some striking cases of this. Thus he gives threo 
pedigrees of hereditary glaucoma und diabetes illustratinj 
this law. In one case the average known age in successive 
generations for the incidence of glaucoma is 06 and 48 yean; 
in another family 71, 45, and 23 yeai-s; in still another, 47 
and 20. In the case of diabetes deaths occurred, on the 
average, at 69, 35 and 26 years. Nettleship explains this 
result "by assuming that certain defects, taints or vices of 
the system, say of the blood, are not only hereditary in thft' 
true or germinal sense, but able to produce toxic agents in 
the embryo which have an evil influence upon all its cells, 
and thus so lower their power of resistance that the innatfi 
hereditary factor has freer play and is likely to manifest 
itself earlier," 

The law of segregation of traits, the disproof of the bl< 
ing hypothesis, is of the utmost importance since it shows, 
how a strain may get completely rid of an undesirable traits 
If the undesirable character is a positive one, like polydao> 
tylism, it will disappear if the normal children alone have 
offspring. If it is a negative character its complete and, 
certain elimination is not so easy to be assured of, but ol 
spring without the undesirable trait are easily secured 
marriage be always with germ plasm that is without 
defect. Thus a simpleton married into a mentally strong^ 
strain will probably have mentally well endowed offspring. 
Here is where the beneflcence of heredity clearly appears. 

But do traits never arise de notio is often asked. If yoi 
deny it, how do you account for the presence of great 
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from obscure origin? For example, Mohammed, Napoleon, 
Lincoln. First of all, in seeking for un explanation of the 
origin of such "sports" of which history ia full, we must 
inquire if the putative paternity is the real one. Not infre- 
quently a weak woman has had illegitimate children by the 
wayward scion of a great family. The oft repeated story 
that Abraham Lincoln waa descended on his mother's side 
from Chief Justice John Marshall of Virginia, whether it 
has any basis or not, illustrates the possibility of the origin 
of great traits through two obscure parents. In the second 
place we have seen that many elements of genius are nega- 
tive characters and, as such, they may be transmitted with- 
out influencing the soma of the transmitter. 

Thus two parents without mathematical genius might 
bring together germ cells whose union would favor a mathe- 
matical prodigy; and the same is true of many other traits. 
Indeed, as many of our pedigrees sliow, genius frequently, 
if not usually, appears in families with mental defects, in- 
8anity,or at least neurotic tendencies. Itis just these sturdy, 
stolid communities of which not a few are found in Eastern 
Pennsylvania that, I am informed, produce few insane per- 
sons as well as few geniuses. The connection between genius 
and mental defect or aberration has been often referred to, 
especially by Lombroso and his followers, and as often scoffed 
at. But, apart from the significant association of the two 
conditions in pedigrees, there is no a priori objection to the 
view that the flights of the imagination, one of the most con- 
stant features of genius, should be associated with that 
flightiness that is a symptom of insanity, or that the absence 
of complete mental development should be associated with 
the absence of one or more of these inhibitors that marks the 
man or woman of great talent. 
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EUGENICS AND EUTHENICS 



1. Heredity and Environment 

Admitting, as we must, the importance of hereditary 
tendencies in determining man's physical traits, iiis behavior 
and his diseases, we cannot overlook the question that must 
occur to all^What relation have the facts of heredity to 
those of environmental influence, to the known facts of in- 
fection and bad conditions of life? Indeed, were we to 
accept the teachings of some, environment alone is impor- 
tant, good training, exercise, food, and sunlight can put 
anybody in a "normal" condition. 

So long as we regard heredity and environment as opposed 
so long will we experience endless contradictions in interpret- 
ing any trait, behavior or disease, Tlie truth seems to be that 
for human phenomena there is not only the external or en- 
vironmental cause but also an internal or personal cause. 
The result is. in most cases, the reaction of a specific sort of 
protoplasm to a specific stimulus. For example, the contro- 
versy as to the inheritableness versus the communicableneas 
of "the itch" receives a simple solution if we recognize that 
there is an external agent, probably a parasite, that can, 
however, develop only in persons who are non-immune. 
Since such persons are rather uncommon and the absence of 
immunity is inheritable, the disease tends to run in families 
and can rarely be caugtit even through inoculation, by per- 
sons outside such families. Even in cases where the heredi- 
tary factor is universally admitted as in manic-depressive 
252 
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r inaanity, the onset of the symptoms may be delayed by 
favorable conditions of life. But though such aymptoras 

' may be diminished and the patient be discharged from the 
hospital as "cured," yet the weakness in his germ plasm is 
not removed and it will, unless he be fitly mated, show itself 
in his children when they, in turn, experience an unusual 

I stress. Even the fugue tendency of the child of three years 

I (page 89) might not have expressed itself so acutely had 
he lived in the country with freedom to wander widely at 
will instead of being restrained within the confines of city 
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any person is his inability to cope with the disease germ « 
other untoward conditions. 

How prone we are to neglect the personal side of the resu] 
We explain that Mr. A. has gone insane from business li 
or overwork. Yet hundreds suffer great losses and work hai 
and show no signs of nervous breakdown. It would be moi 
accurate to say A. went insane because his nervous mechai 
ism was not strong enough to stand the stresses to which I 
was put. .\s a matter of fact insanity rarely occurs except 
where the protoplasm is defective. Also epilepsy, which is 
so often ascribed to external conditions, is, like imbecility, 
determined chiefly by the conditions of the germ pla.sm; and 
the trivial circumstance that first reveals the defect is as 
Uttle the true cause as the touching the electric button that 
opens an exposition is the motive power of its vast engines, 
"Father," saj*s the young hopeful, "may I go skating?" 
"So far as I am concerned; but you had better ask your 
mother," replies the father. "No, indeed," puts in the 
mother, " for I read in the paper the other day of a. boy who 
fell on the ice and had an epileptic fit." Thus does the un- 
trained mind confuse contributing and essential causes. 

2. Eugenics and Uplift 

The relation of eugenics to the vast efforts put forth i 
ameliorate the condition of our people, especially in crow 
cities, should not be forgotten. 

Education is a fine thing and the hundreds of millions a 
nually spent upon it in our country are an excellent inves 
mcnt. But every teacher knows that the part he plays i 
education is after all a small one. In the same class will I 
two boys who have had the same school training. Oni 
catches ideas almost before they are expressed, makes knmriJ 
edge his own as soon as it is acquired, and passes with swifts 
Oess and thoroughness to the limit of the teacher's capacity ti 
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impart. Another comprehends slowly, advances only by 
constant drill and hammering, and seems as little plastic 
as a piece of wood. Another may be slow in most work but 
rapid in mathematics, and still another may be first in English 
composition and incapable of acquiring algebra. The expert 
teacher can do much with good material; but his work is 
closely limited by the protoplasmic makeup — the inherent 
traits — of his pupils. 
|^_ Rehgious teachers do a grand work and the value to the 
^Hstate of proj)erly developed and controlled emotions is in- 
' ' calculable. Yet how dependent, after all, are religious or 
moral teachings upon the nature of those who receive them. 
I have heard ministers express regret that they preached only 
to those who least needed their ministrations, but they for- 
got that to others their ministrations would be of little avail. 
Religion would be a more effective thing if everybody had a 
healthy emotional nature: and it can do nothing at all with 
natures that have not the elements of love, loyalty and de- 
votion. 

Of the importance of fresh air, good food, and rest in curing 
tuberculosis I have no doubt, yet how often have I seen per- 
sons brought up in the best of hygienic conditions, with every 
need supphed, forced to live in a camp in the .^dirondacks or 
in Southern Arizona and, despite the best of trained nursing, 
gradually fade away. That cleaner milk, more air and sun- 
hght will still further reduce the death rate of infants in New 
York city cannot be denied ; yet there are infants who do not 
succumb to infantile diarrhea even in the slums. The per- 

Isonal side must not be overlooked in properly estimating the 
jValue of prophylaxis. 
Tt 
done 



3. The Elimination of Undesikable Traits 

^The practical question in eugenics is this: What can be 
done to reduce the frequency of the undesirable mental and 
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bodily traits which are so large a burden to our population? 
This question has often been asked. It has been answered 
in diverse ways, and, indeed, there are several methods of 
stopping the reproduction of undesirable traits. 

There is, first, the method of surgical operation. This 
prevents reproduction by either destroying or locking up 
germ cells. There are two principal methods of surgical 
interference. One is castration, which removes the repro- 
ductive gland and destroys sexual desire. The other is 
vasectomy which prevents the escape of the germ cells to 
the exterior but does not lessen desire. Neither of these 
operations is necessarily painful or hable to cause death or 
much inconvenience to the males. Corresponding opera- 
tions can be performed on the female but they are more 
serious in this sex since they involve opening the abdominal 
cavity. 

Concerning the power of the state to operate on selected 
persons there can be little doubt, not only since the right 
to the greater deprivation — that of life — includes the right 
to the lesser deprivation — that of reproduction — but also 
since these operations are actually made to-day and that 
of sterilization is legalized, under certain precautions, in 
six states of the union. There is no question that if every 
feeble-minded, epileptic, insane, or criminalistic person now 
in the United States were operated on this year there would 
be an enormous reduction of the population of our institu- 
tions 25 or 30 years hence; but is it certain that such asex- 
ualization or sterilization is, on the whole, the best treat- 
ment? Is there any other method which will interfere less 
with natural conditions and bring about the same or p^^ 
haps better results? One is struck by the contrast between 
the haste shown in legislating on so serious a matter com- 
pared with the hesitation in appropriating even a small sum 
of money to study the subject. 
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may be pointed out that such legislation as ie 
enacted does not square with what we know about heredity. 
It is based on the old notions that parents transmit their 
traits to their children. Now we know that traits are trans- 
mitted by means of the germ cells and by them alone, and 
the resemblance of children to parents is due to the fact 
that both arise from the same material — the fathw is half- 
brother to his child. While a feeble-minded person lacks, 
ipso facto, the determiner for normal development in his 
germ cells, still we do not know that his children will be de- 
fective. Such evidence as we have goes rather to show that 
if, for example, a man whose germ cells have the determiner 
for normal mentality marry a feeble-minded woman all of 
the children will be mentally normal or practically so. I 
can well imagine the marrying of a well-to-do, mentally 
strong man and a high-grade feeble-minded woman with 
beauty and social graces which should not only be pro- 
ductive of perfect domestic happiness but also of a large 
family of normal happy children. Half of the germ cells of 
such children would, indeed, be defective, but as long as the 
children married into normal strains the offspring, through 
an indefinite number of generations, would continue to be 
normal. Yet in many states of the Union such a marriage 
cannot be legalized; and, in others, the potential mother 
might be sterilized. 

Secondly, the laws against the marriage of the feeble- 
minded are unscientific because they attempt no definition 
of the class. If feeble-mindedness were always as clearly 
distinct from normality as polydactylism then there would 
be no objection to the law on this score. But this is by no 
means the case. If we measure the mentality of 10,000 in- 
dividuals by a quantitative test, such as that of Binet and 
Simon, then we shall find that the retardation in mental 
development for 1 year, 2 years, 3 years, etc., shows no- 
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where a sharp change indicating where the normal ( 
and the abnormal begins. Shall we sterilize or forbid mar- 
riage to all children whose mental development is retarded 
as much as one year? That would include 38 per cent of all 
children, and one of yours, O legislator! Shall the limit be 
two years of retardation? That would include 18 percent 
of the children. Shall the limit be three years? That will 
still be over 8 per cent — full one-twelfth of the population 
to be sterile. Is it not reckless to pass such serious legis- 
lation in such loose terms? 

Third, have we good ground for denying marriage, gener- I 
ally and under all circumstances, to persons who as schocrt  
children were even four years behind their fellows? Is it 
certain that the progeny of such a person will be four years 
older than their classmates at school, or three years, or two j 
years or even one year? Is it desirable to encourage non-legal 
and irregular unions to sustain a law passed without inquiry \ 
and based on no certain knowledge? Oh, fie, on legislators i 
who spend thousands of dollars on drastic action and refuse ' 
a dollar for an inquiry as to the desirability of such action! i 

Fourth, even if it were desirable to prevent procreation of i 
feeble-minded males of a certain grade, is it certain that 1 
vasectomy is tn be preferred to castration? It is urged as I 
one of the advantages of vasectomy that it does not inter- I 
fere with desire nor Us gratification but only with paternity. 
But is it a good thing to reUeve the sexual act of that respon- 
sibility that it ought to carry and of which it has hitherto 
not been entirely free? Is not many a man restrained from , 
licentiousness by recognizing the responsibility of possible 
parentage? Is not the shame of illicit parentage the fortreaa 
of female chastity? Is there any danger that the persona  
operated upon shall become a peculiar menace to the com- 
munity through unrestrained dissemination of venereal 
disease? Will the frequency of the crime of rape be dimlo- j 
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I ished by vasectomy? To many it would seem that to secure 
to a rapist his eroticism and uninhibited lust while he is re- 
I leased from any responsibility for offspring is not the way 
to safeguard female honor. Castration for rapists would 
seem preferable to vasectomy. Perhaps Indiana's experi- 
ment will give an answer to these questions. 

Fifth. Is there any alternative besides steriUzation or 
' ssexualization? There doubtless is, though it may at first 
be more expensive. This method is the segregation through- 
out the reproductive period of the feeble-minded below a 
certain grade. If, under the good environment of institu- 
tional life, they show that their retarded development is a 
result merely of bad conditions they may be released and 
permitted to marry. But such as show a protoplasmic de- 
fect should be kept in the institution, the sexes separated, 
until the reproductive period is passed. If this segregation 
were carried out thoroughly there is reason to anticipate 
such a reduction in defectiveness in 15 or 20 years as to 
relieve the state of the burden of further increasing its in- 
[ stitutions, and in 30 years most of its properties, especially 
I acquired to accommodate all the seriously defective, could be 
sold. We have the testimony of Dr. D. S. Jordan (1910) 
that the cretins who formerly abounded at Aosta in Northern 
Italy were segregated In 1890 and by 1910 only a single 
cretin of 60 years and 3 demi-cretins remained in the com- 
munity. "Soeur Lucie, at the head of the work of the 
I Little Sisters of the Poor, sunmaed up the position in these 
words *I1 n'y en a plus'" — ^there are no more. Such then, 
would seem to be the proper program for the elimination 
of the unfit — segregation of the feeble-minded, epileptic, in- 
sane, hereditary criminals and prostitutes throughout the 
reproductive period and the education of the more normal 
|>cople as to fit and unfit matJngs. 
 I 
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4. The Salvation of the Race thhough Heredity 
Heredity is often regarded as a terrible fact; that we suffer 
limitations because of the composition of our germ plasm is 
a blow to pride and ambition. But, on the other hand, 
with limitation in capacity goes limitation in responsibility. 
Those who held the hazy doctrine of freedom of the will must , 
have postulated uniformity of capacity for discriminatii^ 
between right and wrong and uniformity in responsiveness to | 
similar stimuli. Of course such an assumption is false. How 
we respond to any stiiimlus depends on the nature of our 
protoplasm. The nature of the response may be modified by ' 
training, by the formation of habits; but the result of train- \ 
ing is, within limits, determined by the impressibility of the I 
protoplasm. So I do not condemn my neighbor however 
regrettable or dangerous he may be. 

And while heredity limits capacity in one point it ex- 
tends it in others. If I have mental limitations, I have also 
gifts of natural health, of physical vigor, of persistence, and 
so on. Thus, as there is hardly a strain of human germ 
plasm that is without some defect or limitation so there is 
hardly a strain without the determiner of some admirable 
characteristic. While education and moral and religious in- j 
atruction may do much to develop one's native traits, he- 1 
redity can introduce the desirable determiner that will make 
such training more useful or less necessary. Indeed, while 
by good conditions we help the individual to make the most 
of himself, by good breeding we establish a permanent strain 
that is strong in its verj- constitution. The experience of 
animal and plant breeders who have been able by appro- 
priate crosses to increase the vigor and productivity of their 
stock and crops should lead us to see that proper matings are 
the greatest means of permanently improving the human 
race — of saving it from imbecility, poverty, disease and im- 
raoraUty. 
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6. The Sociological Aspect of Eugenics 
Human society, as its e>dsts in these United States in this * 
twentieth century, is complex. How complex it is, is in- 
dicated in some degree by the vast number of laws that have 
been passed and represent the rules of that society. These 
rules apply generally to all people alike. They tacitly assume 
that all people are alike; while admitting that there are some 
who are different and who constitute special classes that 
must be specially provided for. These special classes are of 
eugenic interest. Although well defined at one extreme, at 
the other they merge with the great mass of the population. 
The individuals composing these special classes are not in all 
respects distinct, but rather they are more or less peculiar 
in one or more respects. In fact the special classes which 
are the concern of the boards and associations of charities 
and correction consist of indi^'iduals with one or more traits 
that are more or less disturbing to the social organization. 
These individuals, or rather their traits — cause a disturbance 
and an expense of time and money quite out of proportion 
to their numbers in the community — they seem to be the 
main liindrance to our social progress. Moreover, their 
numbers seem to be increasing, hence it is a pressing need 
of the day to find out what is the cause and cure of defect- 
iveness and delinquency. 

The diversity of answers to such inquiry shows the depi h of 
our helplessness. Mental defectiveness is ascribed to mal- 
nutrition of the fetus, to asphyxiation of the child during 
the labor of birth, to adenoids, to infection with venereal 
disease — despite the fact that (excepting mongolism) it 
usually occurs only in families with the defect on both 
udes of the house. Likewise criminaUty is ascribed to pov- 
erty, to bad example, to bad or inadequate education, despite 
the fact of incorrigibility. Even when there is some relation 
between the alleged cause and the result one feels that all 
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these explanations are based on the logical error: post hoc 
ergo propter hoc: and that the cart is often put before the 
mule. The very multipUcity of explanations shows their in- j 
adequacy. There is a more fundamental explanation for I 
these non-social traits than any of those that are usually 
ascribed. 

First of all we can see clearly that the traits that cause so ' 
much trouble are "unfortunate" or "bad" only in relation ' 
to our society, i. e., relatively, not absolutely. Lack offl, 
speech, inability to care for the person or to respond in the" 
conventional fashion to the calls of nature, failure to learn 
the art of dressing and undressing, inability to count, en- 
tire lack of ambition beyond getting a meal, abject slothful- 
ness, love of sitting by the hour picking at a piece of cloth— 
these are unfortunate traits for a twentieth-century citizen ' 
but they constitute a first-rate mental equipment for our re- 
mote ape-like ancestors, nor do we pity infants, who in- 
variably have them. So hkewise with crimes: — the acts of 
taking and keeping loose articles, of tearing away obstruc- 
tions to get at something desired, of picking valuables out of 
holes and pockets, of assaulting a neighbor who has some- 
thing desirable or who has caused pain or who is in the 
way, of deserting family and other relatives, of promiscuous 
sexual relations — these are crimes for a twentieth-century 
citizen but they are the normal acts of our remote, ape-like 
ancestors and (excepting the last) they are ao common with 
infants that we laugh when they do such things. In a word 
the traits of the feeble-minded and the crirainahstic are nor- 
mal traits for infants and for an earlier stage in man's evolu- 
tion. There is an aphorism that biologists use which is apt 
here — ontogeny recapitulates phytogeny. This means that 
the individual (ontos) in its development passes through 
stages like those the race (phylum) has traversed in its evolu- 
tion. The infant represents the ape-like stage. 
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Just as certain adult persons show ancestral organs that 
most of us have lost — such as a heavy coat of hair, an elon- 
gated coccyx (tail), an unusually large appendix, a third set 
of teeth, — so some adult persons retain certain ancestral 
mental traits that the rest of us have got rid of. .\nd just 
as the heavy coat of body hair can be traced back generation 
after generation until we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
, these hairy people represent a human strain that has never 
gained the naked skin of most people, so imbeciUty and 
"criminalistic" tendency can be traced back to the dark- 
ness of remote generations in a way that forces us to con- 
clude that these traits have come to us directly from our 
animal ancestry and have never been got rid of. 

The question how these traits ever came to be so rare in 
mankind is one with the question of human evolution and on 
this subject there is no historical evidence. It is clear, how- 
ever, that after the new traits became established and con- 
stituted the basis for the new society, those persons who had 
, the old traits stood a good chance of being killed o£f and 
I many a defective line was ended by their death. We are 
r horrified by the 223 capital offenses in England less than a 
century ago, but though capital punisliment is a crude 
method of grappling with the difficulty it is infinitely superior 
to that of training the feeble-minded and criminalistic and 
then letting them loose upon society and permitting them to 
perpetuate in their offspring these animal traits. Our present 
practices are said to be dictated by emotion untempered by 
reason; if this is so, then emotion untempered by reason is 
social suicide. If we are to build up in America a society 
worthy of the species man then we must take such steps as 
will prevent the increase or even the perpetuation of animal- 
istic strains. 
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6. Freedom of the Will and RESPONSiBiLirr 

The consideration of the facts of heredity inevitably raises 
the ancient question of the freedom of the will, and throws a 
new light upon it. What is tliis free will? As I sit here iai 
my study I will that to-morrow I shoot my dog. But when, i 
to-morrow, I approach the dog to carry out my resolution Ms 
signs of fondness for me, the abandon with which he throws 
himself in the most helpless position at my feet, make the 
act impossible for me. I go to a neighbor and say, "My dog 
is decrepit and enjoys life no longer. I cannot kill him, will 
you do me the favor of shooting him?" He says, "I will" 
and does. We both had the will, why the difference in execu- 
tion? Was he more resolute, more indomitable than I? It 
does not follow; simply his reaction to the sight of the dc^ 
did not overcome his resolution ; mine did. There are va- 
rious ways in wliich I might bring myself to do such an act. 
I might shut out the stimulus of the sight of the dog by cover- 
ing bini, or I might train myself to view him with indifference 
by associating him with some wrong, or I might picture more 
vividly my duty so that it would be a stronger motive 
than my affection or sympathy. By these means I might i 
strengthen my "will." But except in some such indirecl-| 
way my conduct is unmodifiable. Given such and such con- J 
ditions I am bound to react in such and such ways. 

A man of indomitable will is one who pictures so vividly thi 
work he plans to do that other, minor, stimuli are relatively* 
ineffective in opposition to the major stimulus. The man otl 
weak will has usually a less vivid and powerful imagination J 
and hence his actions are more determined by nmnerouaJ 
incidental stimuli. "Free will" Is predicated in matters of I 
small consequence or concern to the person so that his i 
tion is determined by habit or slight stimuli whose souj 
is unperceived. Though a man pride himself on the freedoi 
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of his will his every action is determiued by his 
plasmic makeup, plus the modihcation it has received 
through experience, plus the relative vigor and quaUty of the 
stimulus he receives. 

Is a man on this view less of a responsible agent? It de- 
pends on what is meant by responsible. I am responsible 
in the sense of answerable to society if I kill a man. If I kill 
him without intention or knowledge — if, for instance, my 
foot sets a stone rolling that starts an avalanche — then 
society decides that there is no evidence that my freedom 
imperils it and nothing is done. If I kill in self-defense society 
decides that my reaction is, on the whole, not prejudicial or 
disadvantageous to it uud I am set free. If I kill on sudden 
anger society decides, whether rightly or wrongly, that my 
action does not prove that I may not, by training, gain in- 
hibitions such that I shall thereafter react more slowly, giv- 
ing time for other stimuli to play their part. But if I kill 
after prolonged premeditation, so that there is no question of 
merely temporary absence of inhibitions or of chance for 
numerous other stimuli to act, then society decides that my 
makeup is fundamentally bad and that the acquisition of a 
new method of reacting is not to be expected and so, prop- 
erly enough, cuts me off. My name may indeed become a 
by-word, since society, rather unreasonably, takes that 
method of designating the combinations of characteristics 
that are antisocial. But I am not responsible in the sense of 
"deserving" pain because of the inadequacy of the deter- 
miners in my protoplasm. I am what the determiners in 
' my two fused germplasms have developed into under the 
culture which they have experienced during their develop- 
ment. I am not responsible for my early culture nor for the 
reactions determined by it; but that culture is partly de- 
termined by my makeup, as when I find pleasure in the 
society of bad companions, and partly is imposed by the 
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fonnal "good influences" that society has organised. Now, ' 
what I do depends on what I am, on the one band, and the ] 
nature of the stimuh I receive, on the other, and neither what I 
I am nor the natm'e of the stimuli I receive can be an excuao | 
for adding more than is necessary to society's welfare to th« J 
sum of the world's pain. But organized society, on the coD- j 
trary, has a responsibility towards its members in the sense J 
of a duty to perform under penalty of dire consequences that 1 
will follow automatically. That responsibility involves, first, 
preventing the mating that brings together the antisocial 
traits of the criminal; second, after this damage is done, in 
securing the highest development of the good traits and the 
Inhibition of the bad, surrounding the weak protoplasm with 
the best stimuli and protecting it from harmful stimuli. Here 
is where society must act to cut off the evil suggestions ol 1 
immoral theaters, yellow journals and other bad literature. 1 
These stimulate those who react violently to this kind of 1 
suggestion. "The prisoner was a paranoiac and had a de- 1 
lusion of persecution; but had the play at the theater not.l 
been what it was he would not have murdered thai night." 



THE ORGANIZATION OF APPLIED EUGENICS 
1. State Eugenic Sukvets 

The commonwealth is greater than any individual in it. 
Hence the rights of society over the Ufe, the reproduction, 
the behavior and the traits of the individuals that compose 
it are, in all matters that concern the Ufe and proper prog- 
ress of society, limitless, and society may take life, may 
■Sterilize, may segregate so as to prevent marriage, may re- 
strict Uberty in a hundred ways. 

t Society has not only the right, but upon it devolves the 
profound duty, to know the nature of the germ plasm upon 
which, in last analysis, the life and progress of the state de- ' 
■pend. It has not only the right, but the duty, to make a 
thorough study of all of the famlhes in the state and to 
know their good and bad traits. It may and should locate 
traits of especial value such as clear-headedness, grasp of 
details, insight into intricate matters, organizing abihty, 
manual dexterity, inventiveness, mechanical ability and ar- 
tistic abihty. It may and should locate antisocial traits 
such as feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, delusions, melancholia, 
mental deterioration, craving for narcotics, lack of moral 
sense and self-control, tendency to wander, to steal, to assault 
and to commit wanton cruelties upon children and animals. 
It may and should locate strains with an inherent tendency 
to certain diseases such as tuberculosis, rickets, cancer, 
chronic rheumatism, gout, diabetes insipidus, goitre, leu- 
rhemia, chlorosis, hemophilia, eye and ear defects and the 
scores of other diseases that have an hereditary factor. It 
267 
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should know where the traits are, how they are being re- 
produced, and how to eliminate them. It should locate in 
each country the centers of feeble-mindedness and crime 
and know what each hovel is bringing forth. In fact it 
should let the bright Ughtof knowledge into all mattersof the 
reproduction of human traits, as the most dangerous of its 
enemies or the most valuable of its natural resources. 

We take our census decennially or at more frequent in- 
tervals. We leam how many persons there are of mihtary 
age, their race, birthplace and occupation, and we leam how 
many are blind and deaf, and it is well. But by a very 
little additional labor we could gain many not less signif- 
icant facts, such as how each of our blind and deaf and 
feeble-minded came to be, so that the laws of their origin 
can be studied and the defective germ plasm located. It 
would seem worth while to use the census as a means of 
securing data on human blood lines and tracing the descent 
of defects. 

A state eugenic survey should be taken in at least the 
older states. The organization of the survey could be rel- 
atively simple; the 630,000 teachers of state and city schools 
might be used to secure the census of the 24,000,000 chil- 
dren of "school age" and their parents. Through a series 
of visits on Saturday afternoons or during vacations the 
parents could be interested to furnish the desired data. The 
teachers could be instructed how to fill out the schedules 
by superintendents or at teachers' institutes. They should, 
of course, receive special compensation, but it would be 
difficult to think of any other method of making a census 
so cheaply and effectively; the more so since the teacher 
through her pupil has ready access to most Iiomes. The 
schedules of questions should be prepared so as to avoid 
giving any offense, to secure the required data as to phys- 
ical and mental family traits, and to get such names and 
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places of birth and residence as would serve to tie families 
together. .Aiter study the data nnight be used to give partic- 
ular families advice as to how their children should marry 
to avoid the recurrence of undesirable traits in the chil- 
dren's children. 

Objection will probably be offered to any such survey 
on the ground that inheritable traits are private and per- 
sonal matters; but this is surely a narrow and false view. 
The collective traits of any person constitute a mosaic 
whose elements have been derived from thousands of 
germ plasms and parts of which may be passed on to thou- 
sands of the persons who will constitute the social fabric of 
a few generations hereafter. What justification have I, 
whose elements are derived from the society of the past 
and will pass into the society of the future, to mainttun 
that the society of to-day has no right to question me— who 
am merely a sample of this universal germ plasm. No one 
who looks broadly at the relation his family bears to the 
commonwealth will hesitate to put on record an account 
of his family traits. 

The objection that such a survey is impracticable can 
be met by the assertion that in the State of New Jersey 
such a survey is already well advanced, largely through 
private initiative. The work has been done by means of 
field workers attached to various institutions for defectives. 
Massachusetts, also, has made a good beginning in this 
direction. The suggestion as to a state survey is merely 
an extension of such work as is being carried on m a more 
. limited fashion to-day. 

I 2. A Clbahinq House for HEBEorrr Data 

While states should undertake eugenic surveys, it is clear 
that, in a country like ours where extensive intermigration 
takes place between States, "blood lines" are not linuted 
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by state boundaries. There is need, consequently, of & 
central clearing house for data concerning family traits in 
America. This will serve not unly as a headquarters for 
investigation but also for education. 

It will be interesting to trace the history of institutiona 
of this sort in .\merica. One was planned in !SS1 or 18S2 
j by Mr, Loring Moody of Boston. In his booklet entitled 
"Heredity: its relations to human development. Corre- 
spondence between EUzabeth Thompson and Loring Moody, " 
he tells how he had hoped for aid from a philanthropist. 
He adds "in the earnest hope and expectation that such 
persons will soon appear ready for their work, as a eolaborer 
therein and as preliminary steps toward the formation of an 

Institute of HEitEniTY 
which shall found a library, establish lectureships with 
schools of instruction and take in hand the diffusioQ of 
knowledge on the subject of improving our race by the laws 
of physiology, I propose, w*ith the aid of such as may volun- 
teer their patronage and support, to open a school and lec- 
ture room in Boston with the nucleus of a library for such 
conversations, consultations and illustrated lectures as may 
awaken interest and lead toward a realization of these 
great and beneficent ends." This plan failed because of 
the early death of its projector. 

About 1S87 or ISS8 Dr. Alexander Graham BeU founded 
at Washington, D. C, the Volta Fund which has grown to 
over $100,000. Out of this was established the Volta Biu-eau. 
which collects all valuable information that can be obtained 
with reference not only to deaf mutes as a class but to deaf 
mutes individually. In this bureau can be found the names 
of over twenty thousand deaf and the particulars respecting 
their history. They are so systematically arranged that 
without a moment's delay the facts with reference to any 
of them can be turned to. These valuable nmnuscj 
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and indices are placed m a perfectly fire-proof section of 
the building of the Bureau. The library is rich in New Eng- 
land town histories and genealogies, in addition to works 
on the deaf. 

About 1905 the late Sir Francis Galton contributed to 
the support of a Eugenics Laboratory at University Col- 
lege, London, under the direction of Professor Karl Pearson, 
and at his death in 1911 Galton made it his residuary 
legatee. This laboratory is publishing an important ' ' Treas- 
ury of Human Inheritance." 

In October, 1910, The Eugenics Record Office was started 
at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N, Y., in connection 
with the Eugenics Section of the American Breeders' Asso- 
ciation in a tract of 80 acres, with a good house to which 
has been added a fire-proof vault for the preservation of 
records. Mr. H. H. Laughlin is its superintendent. At 
this place the collecting and cataloguing of records goes on 
apace. It is hoped to establish here a very completely in- 
dexed collection of pubhshcd genealogical and town his- 
tories for the United States as well as the manuscript 
reports of the field investigators. The main work of the 
office is investigation into the laws of inheritance of traits 
in human beings and their application to eugenics. Two 
series of pubhcations are contemplated, an octavo series of 
Bulletins and a quarto series of Memoirs. Several numbers of 
the Bulletin are issued or in press. The Eugenics Record Of- 
fice wishes to cooperate with Institutions and State Boards of 
Control in organizing the study of defectives and criminal- 
istic strains in each State. It will offer suggestions as to 
the organization of local societies devoted to the study of 
Eugenics. It proffers its services free of charge to persons 
seeking advice as to the consequences of proposed marriage 
matings. In a word it is devoted to the advancement of 
the science aod practice of Eugenics. 
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United States, 30, 31 

Maine: Washington Co., Jonesport, 190 

Hancock Co., Mt. Desert Is., 190 
Swans Is., 190 
Deer Is., 190^ 
Long Is., 190 
New Hampshire: Hillsboro Co., Milford, 51 
Vermont: Caledonia Co., St. Johnsbuiy, 57 
Massachusetts, 208 

Berkshire Co., 197 

Bristol Co., New Bedford, 219 

Barnstable Co., Cape Cod, 195, 219 
Fahnouth, 43 

Dukes Co., Martha's Vineyard, 182, 188, 190, 192 
Rhode Island, 218 

Newport Co., Block Is., 188, 192 

Washington Co., Point Judith, 195 
Connecticut: Hartford Co., Windsor, 55 

New Haven Co., New Haven, 102, 182 
Wallingford, 57 

Fairfield Co., 182 
New York, 208 

Catskill Mountains, 197 

Ramapo Mountains, 197 

Albany Co., Albany, 237 

Delaware Co., 182 

Westchester Co., Tarrytown, 237 

Kings Co., 83 

Suffolk Co., East Hampton, 182 
New Jersey, Atlantic Co., HammonUm, 217 

Cumberland Co., \rmeland, 217 
Pennsylvania, 208, 209, 251 

Allegheny Co., Pittsburgh, 56 

Dauphin Co., Harrisburgf 80 

SuUivan Co., 155, 182 
MaiyUmd, 235 
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Co., 156, 160 
Doroh68ter Co., 106 
Someraet Co., Smith's Iflland, IM 

Virgima, 183, 228 

West Virginia, 87 

North Carolina, Carteret Co., 196 
Valdeee, 217 

Ohio, Franklin Co., Columbus, 236 

Indiana, Marion Co., Indianapolis, 285 

Kentuoky, 230 

Wisoonsin, Genoa, 217 

Minnesota, Chisago Co., 214 

Aricansas, Slovaktown, 216 
Canada* 138 

New Brunswick, Miscou Islandy 190^ 201 
Bering Straits, 184 
Bermuda, 194 
Bahama Islands: George Is., 194 

Abaoo Is., 194 
Europe, 28, 29 
England, 85, 150 
ScotUnd, 29, 40 

Spey Valley, 29 

East Lanariuhire, 29 
Ireland, 211, 213 

Londonderry, 230 

Donegal, 230 
France: Bati, 187 

Brittany, 40 

Fort Mardick, 199 
Portugal, 218, 219 
Germany, Kirchheim, 156 
Norway, 214 
Scandinavia, 214 
Switserland, Alps, 197 

Aosta, 158, 259 

Graubunden, Jenna, 157, 222 
Austro-Hungary, 215 
Italy, 40, 216-218 

CaUbria, 183 
Soudan, 34 
Congo, 35 

Burmah, Chin Hills, 197 
Ceylon, 184 
Australia, 30 
Philippine Islands, 88 
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Eye musdae, 115. 122 
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Facer, 150 
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H Undtay. M. T., 244 
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MiNOT, 227 
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Negro, 36 ^H 
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NiioHBOH, 244 ^H 
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Ptosis. 115 ^H 


^^M 
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Records, 239. 249 _9^^^| 


Pninting. 51-54 
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Reed, J. W.. 244 ^^M 
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Religion, 255 ^H 
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Religiousness, 244 ^^M 


^L Parker. R. W.. 177 


Religious sects. 202, 203 ^H 


^m Patton, 230 


RemuU, J., 151 ^H 


^H Pauperism, 4, 80, S2, 89 


Reproductive system, 170, 171 ^^B 


^H Patnb, 251 


Resistance to disease, 48 ^^H 


^M Ptarson. K., 271 


Respiratory system. 163-1B6 ^^| 




ReeponsibiUty, 85, 92. 265 ^H 
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Reticence, 242 ^^M 


^M Pertinacity, 243 




^M Pktkh. 231 


Rheumatism, 104, 105 ^^M 


^H Paiup Of Macbdom. 63 


RioGS. 244 ^^H 


^H PigmeDtary degeneration of re 
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Hobinson, H. B.. ITJ ^H 
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ROEBLING, 56 ^^1 


Placidity, 244 


Root, 244 ^^M 


Pneumonia, 165, 166 
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RUBBELL. 194 ^^H 


^M Poltcring, 105-107 


Rutbenians, 215 ^^H 


^H Polydactytiaro, 175. 176 


RUTBDARL, 51 ^^H 


^H Folymastiam, 136, 137 


^^H 


^M POMEKOT, 55 
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^r POBSOK, 50 
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PoBTBR. 231,232 


Schamherg. J. F.. 133 ^H 


Potter. Pacl, 51 


Sclerosis, multiple, or iliiiiiiiiiiiiBlii^^B 
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219 99 ^^H 
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ScoUosis. 09, 172 ^H 
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^^H 
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^L Silk. 229 
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174 ^H 
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